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OVERLAND BY SIBERIA TO AUSTRALIA.* 


Atreapy the telegraphic wire extends to Kiakhta, on the frontiers of 
China, and there can be no question that the overland route by Siberia 
to Pekin will gradually become more and more familiar to travellers, until 
the line shall be made of still easier access. At present there are dif- 
ficulties in the way. The difference between a “ podaroshna,” or order 
for post-horses that is paid for, and one that is supplied by the Russian 
government, is so great, that the former is scarcely attended to, and the 
system wants reform. Travel in Siberia, ag peers its highways, 
and its great cities of Tobolsk. Omsk, Tomsk, Krasnoiarsk, and Irkutsk, 
so rapidly rising in worldly importance, is still in a very primitive state, 
and of a fatiguing character; and lastly, the stupid, obstinate, and ex- 
clusive Chinaman persists in contravening the terms of the Treaty of 
Tien-Tsin, which opened the interior to travellers, and in placing all 


- kinds of obstacles to progress through the Flowery country. 


All accounts of travel, however, over the Europo-Asiatic line to the 
Far East, showing the nature of the difficulties that have to be overcome, 
the fatigues and privations which have to be encountered, aud the plea- 
sures which present themselves as counterpoises, are at the present moment 
accepted with avidity by a public thoroughly aroused to changes in the. 
old-fashioned lines of communication between countries, and the ways that 
lie open to no longer circumnavigate, but to circumitinerate the terrestrial 
globe. Hence it is that we have undertaken to glean from the pages of 
a work written by Count Henry Russell-Killough, whose name is of 
Anglo-Celtic origin, but whose adopted country appears to be France, 
whatever may be useful, instructive, and amusing upon the subject to our 
readers. Our author, it appears, notwithstanding the recent publications 
of Mr. Atkinson (‘“ Michie’s Siberian Overland Route’’ had not at that 
time appeared), failed in obtaining a map of Siberia in either Paris or 
London. He came to the last-mentioned city probably to cheapen the 
first part of his journey by taking the steamer to St. Petersburg, but the 
proceeding seems to have been a mistake. The passengers had to join 
at Greenhithe, where they were detained thirty-six hours adjusting the 
compasses. ‘This must surely have been an exceptional case. Then they 
put into Grimsby for forty-eight hours to coal. This is probably a con- 
stant practice. Then there was further delay at Copenhagen ; and finally 
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he arrived at the Venice of the north in thirteen instead of six days, as 
announced. Six shillings a day had to be paid for board, the second-class 

sengers faring with the first, and the decks being crowded with sheep 
and dogs. This, with the passage-money, 61. 6s., would make altogether 
10/. 4s., not including wine or beer—asum which would carry a traveller 
a long way by rail overland to St. Petersburg, if not to St. Petersburg 
itself. 

Our traveller was more struck with St. Petersburg than with any 
capital, he says, he had previously visited, The custom-house officers 
were civil, the air was pure, and it would be difficult to imagine more 
architectural splendours grouped in one spot—long colonnades, domes, 
cupolas, spires, statues, obelisks; the eye is positively dazzled. He even 
asked himself if Paris was not ‘eclipsed. With the help of the droskies 
and their excellent horses, this magnificent capital was explored in a few 
days after a fashion, and then, after discharging an exorbitant bill at the 
Hotel de Paris, Moscow, the real capital of Russia, was reached in a day 
and a night by train. The carriages on this Central Russian line are got 
up American fashion, with an open space in the centre, and cushions 
whereon to repose at night. There were also plenty of stoppages for re- 
freshment. An ocean of many-coloured houses, forty times forty churches 
with silver crosses, gilden domes glittering in the sunshine, the vast 
Kremlin with its reminiscences of Bonaparte, everything Oriental and 
Asiatic, and an “ Hétel de France” as comfortable and much cheaper 
than that of Paris at St. Petersburg, rendered a brief sojourn at Moscow at 
the commencement of winter very agreeable. Society at Moscow, as 
almost everywhere else in the vast dominions of the Czar, is free and 
hospitable ; the theatre is one of the largest in the world; there were furs 
to be purchased, and the Russian language to be learnt, so the time passed 
away pleasantly enough until the snows were sufficiently hard to travel 
upon by sledge. 

By means of an advertisement in the leading newspaper of the place, 
M. Russell-Killough obtained the company of two young men: oue, 
Jakobleff, a professor of languages at Irkutsk; the other, Sourine, a 
young man going to join his family at Tomsk, and both speaking French. 
Wrapped up in furs, so as to resemble bears rather than men, the three 
issued forth from Moseow by the gate of Asia on the 13th of November. 
Never, says our traveller, will he forget the } journey to Kazan. The snow 
was not yet everywhere hard, and the sledge had at times to be exchanged 
for the soliieinas His limbs were nearly dislocated, his feet were 
frozen ; there was neither time nor opportunity to eat or sleep, and they 
were upset sometimes twice in the same day. Yet the high road to Asia 
is in parts so wide as only to be compared in places to the central drive 
in the Champs Elysées ; it is bordered with trees when not passing 
through almost interminable forests, and so straight at times as to extend 
beyond the reach of vision. 

After breakfasting at Vladimir, which is described as a “ petite ville 
fort coquette,”’ like all other Russian towns, after the fashion of Moscow, 
and not of St. Petersburg, which is European, the river Oka was crossed 
on the ice, and Nijni- Novgorod was reached on the 15th of November. 
Here they slept a few hours, and then continued their journey along the 
same magnificent highway, which was not, however, always level beneath. 
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Qn the 18th the Russian drivers were succeeded by Tartars, whose 
activity and energy contrasted favourably with the apathy and indiffer- 
ence of the Muscovites, and who sped over the snow with the rapidity of 
an avalanche right into the streets of Kazan, where they arrived on the 
19th. Kazan is the gate of the East on the side of Russia, and all the 
commerce from Siberia, China, and Bokhara centres at that point. A 
sledge had to be purchased, more woollen garments to be obtained, and 
provisions to be laid in. T he sledge cost forty-five silver roubles, or over 
seven pounds English money. By the advice of Iakobleff, they quitted 
at this point the high road to Tomsk, which passes Perm, Tobolsk, and 
Omsk, and took a shorter route by Kainsk and Kolivanne. The post- 
horses on this route, although recently decimated by an epidemic, only 
cost two and a half kopeks (about a penny English) per verst, whereas 
on the high road they cost nine kopeks. But, on the other hand, the 
t-houses on the high road were bound to have supplies, whereas on the 
ae frozen turnips and cabbages were often all that could be procured. 
This, however, was to a certain extent compensated for by the fact that 
in Russia hospitality is carried to so high a degree, that travellers almost 
always find a home in a peasant’s hut, the best room is invariably given 
to them, they are fed and tended, and nothing but thanks are ex- 
ted in return. Thus it was that they lodged the first night in a Tartar 
ut on the banks of the river Kama. It happened, indeed, one evening, 
that the chief room was occupied by a man who had broken his leg, and 
he was actually removed to make way for the strangers. The peasants 
are also almost uniformly well to do, and their cottages are clean. The 
ice was uncertain on the Kama, and it had to be crossed on foot, the 
sledge following, and the journey thence to Zlatoouste, the last station 
in the Ural Mountains in Europe, and where they arrived on the 26th of 
November, was performed chiefly through pine forests, without any mis- 
adventure. 

At Zlatoouste there was a little wooden hotel, exquisitely clean, and a 
Roman Catholic chapel for Polish exiles. Unfortunately, Iakobleff fell 
ill at this station, and had to be left behind, M. Russell-Killough con- 
tinuing his journey accompanied by Sourine alone. Together, however, 
they dashed into the steppes of Siberia, and the six hundred leagues of 
plains, towns, birch forests, and wildernesses—more especially that of 
Baraba—were crossed in thirteen days. The main incidents on the road 
were, being lost in the snow, upset, or encountered by trains of sledges 
carrying the tea of Kiakhta to Moscow, and driven along with the same 
velocity as themselves. On one occasion, one of these sledges being in 
the way, the horses leaped fairly over it, without any inconvenience save 
@ good shaking! The expenses on the route were trifling; but the cold was 
very trying, and the fatigue excessive. Indeed, from Moscow to ‘Tomsk, 
@ journey of twenty-eight davs, our traveller says he only slept four 
nights, and he could not, like his companion, sleep in the sledge. The 
cold was so intense that, although the days were excessively bright—not 
8 cloud in the horizon—and the sun shining brilliantly, it seemed as if all 
nature was dead, aud they themselves about to be petrified. Our traveller 

three pair of woollen stockings on, immense boots lined with fur, a 
sheep’s skin and great-coat, and the sledge was well covered in, and yet 
he was freezing. At Tomsk, he afterwards obtained a coat of chamois 
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skin, which he found gave him more protection than any other kind of 
fur, and was also light. It was almost impossible to say when great 
rivers, like the Irtysch and the Ob, were crossed, everything alike was 
buried in snow, and it was a matter of perfect indifference whethe ‘his 
lay on ice or on land. 

Tomsk is not only, according to our traveller, the prettiest towiu im 
Siberia, but one of the prettiest in the world. Michie was not so much 
struck with its appearance. “Tomsk,” he says, “ is not equal to 
Irkutsk in size or population, and lacks the mathematical symmetry 
which distinguishes the latter town. The buildings in Tomsk are also 
less elegant, but they have an air of more homely comfort than those of 
Irkutsk. Its architectural defects are, however, amply compensated by 
the superior advantages of its site, as it is built upon several hills, sloping 
on one side to the river Tom, and on the other side forming deep 
ravines, which gives the town a picturesque and even romantic ap- 

rance.”’ 

M. Kussell-Killough was, on the contrary, in ecstasies with this 
Siberian metropolis. He speaks of its houses of stone (brick) with 
colonnades and peristyles, its wide and regular streets, its wooden side 
walks, its fifteen or sixteen handsome churches, and its pleasant theatre. 
Its thousand windows glitter all day long in unbroken sunshine, and it 
bathes its feet in a river of greater size than any iu France, and which 
in summer has steam communication with the Ob and the Irtysch. Our 
own idea is, that, when there is a railroad across Siberia, ‘Tomsk will 
become a favoured place of resort with Europeans. It is cold, but, as 
Michie points out, its climate is improving yearly with cultivation, and it 
is so healthy, that all the men are the very picture of well-being, and all 
the women are said to be pretty. The people are intelligent, educated, 
and hospitable. ‘They live much in public, and are quite accessible. 
Meat is only a penny a pound, so a soldier’s pay is only eight centimes 
per diem! Michie, indeed, speaks of an English lady who is already 
settled at this metropolis of health and cheapness. Our traveller says: 
* They spoil me here; they intoxicate me with perfumes, feed me with 
hydromel and rabchiks, a delicious game better than partridge;* and I 
have a companion whose family is devoted to me, and loads me with 
politeness; my health is becoming radiant.” His servant, he also 
remarks, “was charming ;” he pour€d out the water, Asiatic fashion, on 
his hands to wash them, and kissed them when the operation was over. 

After three weeks’ repose at “ the most seductive city of all Siberia,” 
M. Russell-Killough started, on the Ist of January, for Irkutsk, the 
capital of Russia in Asia. His companion, Sourine, who had accom- 
panied him from Moseow, had become so attached to his person that he 
determined to share his fortunes, and go with him even to Australia. 
The country was at first well peopled, but this was soon succeeded by 
vasts forests of cedars, in which they met with inoffensive wolves. Three 
days and nights took them to Krasnoiarsk, a handsome town with wooden 
houses, and where they obtained a few hours’ sleep. Going accidentally 
into one of the churches, our traveller witnessed the ceremony of bap- 
tising seven adult Jews, and as the Greek Church enjoins complete im- 
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mersion, and the thermometer was many degrees below zero, the unfor- 
tunate neophytes jumped hastily out of this Arctic Salem, and had to be 
dragged back per force. On the 9th of January, the mighty summits of 
the Altai loomed in the distance, separated from the travellers by an im- 
measurable horizon of snow, which, like the ocean, reflected the clear blue 
sky—a circumstance which permits Siberia to be crossed in winter with- 
out danger of ophthalmia. 

M. Russell-Killough was most kindly received at Irkutsk by General 
Mouravieff, Count Amoursky, and Governor of Russian Siberia, of 
whose urbanity and politeness all travellers, indeed, speak most highly. 
Finding that he was desirous of proceeding to Pekin, the general 
attached him to a mission under Lieutenant Lavoroff, about to proceed 
thither with despatches in eight or ten days; and he further gave young 
Sourine a place in his administration. Irkutsk did not strike our tra- 
veller so much as Tomsk, although it has a splendid climate, and boasts 
of three hundred cloudless days in the year. The high street is crowded 
with equipages, society is agreeable, music is fostered, and the proverbial 
Russian hospitality is not wanting. That marvellous yellow tea, which 
fetches sometimes 5/, a pound, and is said to be worth half that sum in 
China, is commonly drauk here. There are also two hotels, where 
German is spoken. 

After a last repast, well seasoned with champagne, a start was 
effected on the 25th of January, and the next day the mission came 
within sight of a scene which filled their minds with wonder, the vast 
lake Baikal, one gigantic blue and petrified mass. ‘‘ Imagine,” says our 
author, ‘all Switzerland converted into a lake, with the Alps for a 
framework, and that Mediterranean ice-bound, and some idea will be 
formed of the magnificent spectacle here presented to them.’’ M. Russell- 
Killough signalised what he justly regards as a very remarkable fact, that, 
whilst they were being sledged across the lake, they constantly heard 
noises under their feet, at times accompanied by violent motions, which 
made the very ice tremble. The phenomenon, which he does not attempt 
to explain, was very probably due to the development of gases below. 
Lake Baikal is, like the Dead Sea, a centre of pseudo-volcauic action, by 
which hydro-sulphuric acid and other gases, as also bituminous products, 
are evolved. It takes generally from two to two and a half hours to cross 
the lake at a point where it is only fifteen leagues in width; but owing 
to the ice being hummocky, and the wind contrary, our party were a long 
time in getting over, and the cold was so intense, that the Cossack 
attendaut is described as becoming like a statue on his seat. Beyond, 
they followed the valley of the Selenga river, with its vast pine forests, 
passing Selenginsk, once the seat of a Protestant mission among the 
Buriats, and reaching Kiakhta on the 30th of January. It was, as our 
traveller justly remarks, a new era in a man’s life to find himself on the 
frontier of a new land, to see for the first time the strange houses of the 
most strange people on the face of the earth, and, beyond, the boundless 
extent of white snows and yellow sands of Chinese Mongolia. 

Kiakhta is divided into a Russian and a Chinese town, and if the im- 
portance of a place is to be determined by the wealth and luxury of its 
inhabitants, small as it is, it can only, we are told, be compared to London 
or Liverpool. There is no hotel; but hospitality knows no Umits, and, we 
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suppose, no distinctions. “ One cannot realise the luxury of the table at 
Kiakhta ; for my part,” says the count, “ 1 have never partaken of such 
sumptuous dinners as I was feasted with at the houses of these wealthy 
and amiable merchants, to whom I have only one thing to reproach, and 
that is having made me empty so many bottles of champagne that I 
thought I should never be able to drink any more in my lifetime ; the 
quantity consumed daily and at every repast really surpasses credibility.” 
There were also a club, with the chief European papers, billiard-rooms, 
restaurant, and café. It is strange to read with what different eyes two 
people may look at the same place. To Michie, Kiakhta was but a small 
place, and contained few inhabitants (the fact is, that in the summer 
months the notables emigrate to ‘T'roitskosarfsk, two miles away); the 
streets were well kept and the houses cheerful, but the Russian merchants 
were “solitary and sombre-looking figures, covered up to the eyes, look- 
ing like assassins,” half civilised, maintaining punctiliously the external 
forms of civilised life, drinking English bottled porter at twelve shillings 
a bottle, the reputed great fortunes for the most part mythical, the most 
approved means for attaining that desirable result seeming to be to fail 
periodically, and altogether low in their tastes. There is, as in all other 
things, no doubt a medium between the two opposite descriptions ; and if 
the haughty superciliousness of the travelling Briton excluded him from 
the hospitalities of the Kiakhtese, the careful toilette and polished manners 
of the Franco-Scottish count may, on the other hand, have led to such a 
reception as gave an exaggerated opinion of the wealth, resources, and 
civilisation of the inhabitants. One thing is certain, that the educated 
Russian is always gentlemanly, and that all classes are kind, considerate, 
and most hospitably inclined to strangers, and we suspect it must be in 
great part the fault of the latter when they fail to participate in these ad- 
vantages. 
The Chinese part of the town is called Maimatchin, which simply 
ifies “ the mart,” for many Chinese towns have their maimatchins. It 
is surrounded by a palisade ; the streets are regular, wide, aud tolerably 
clean. ‘The houses are solid, tidy, and tastefully decorated with pretty 
little court-yards and ornamental screens. ‘The merchants live here with- 
out their wives and families, and, according to M. Russell-Killough, they 
are honest in their dealings, polite without being obsequious, and ve 
liberal. ‘1 have eat dinners with them,” says the count, “that I shall 
never forget ; my stomach would remind me of them even if my memory 
failed.” Michie also tells us that the Russian merchants of Kiakhta order 
a dinner at Maimatchin when they want to feast. In this and other 
things, he adds, the Russians pay tribute to the superior civilisation of 
the Chinese, all the more genuine as it is unconsciously done. The 
Chinese, the same overland traveller says, far outstrip the Russians as a 
nation of shopkeepers, and in commercial matters generally have more 
enlarged and liberal ideas. ‘ That the Chinese are the more civilised of 
the two, I am thoroughly convinced.” ! 
As the impetuous winds carry away the snow from the plains of Mon- 
— the sledge has to be exchanged at Kiakhta for the tarantass, the 
iscomforts of which have too often been described to require reverting 
to, and the first night was spent in a Mongolian yurt, with its admirable 
tents covered with felt impenetrable to wind or rain. ‘There was the 
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yeual fire of dung, and the usual superabundance of roast and broiled 
mutton. Mongolia is the paradise of sheep and horses. Morning broke 
in almost Arctic splendour. ‘The mountains, clad in virgin white, rose 
out of a sky of indigo; everything was clear and brilliant as steel, and 
the valleys and forests were wrapped in unbroken silenee. The Iro was 

sed on the ice, and the fifth day they arrived at Urga, the residence 
of one of the grand lamas of the Khalkas Mongols, having been uni- 
formly treated with the utmost consideration and great hospitality by 
these pastoral tribes. Some difficulties occurred here as to the prosecu- 
tion of the journey, Urga being the residence of a governor, or ambane, 
who at that time often refused the Russians permission to continue their 
journey. These difficulties were, however, soon overcome, and, to judge 
by Mr. Miehie’s narrative, have since been almost entirely done away 
with. 

Urea, situated on the river Tolla, consists of three different towns: 
the Maimatehin, inhabited exclusively by Chinese; the Mongolian town, 
about two versts distant; and lastly, the quarter of temples and lamas, 
the latter of whom number some eight or ten thousand. 

Our travellers were permitted to visit this city of temples, a favour that 
is rarely conceded. They were escorted on the occasion by a vast crowd 
of both sexes. Passing two yurts, from which issued discordant sounds 
emitted by copper instruments, they came to a great wooden cylinder, 
which was made to revolve on its axis by the faithful. Beyond this was 
a kind of pagoda of an imposing appearance, and richly gilt. Pene- 
trating into the interior, it was with difficulty that great tapestries 
covered with pictures of saints could be distinguished in the darkness. 
Below were thousands of lamas with shaved heads, in yellow and red 
mantles, chanting the glories of Buddha, whose gigantic image in bronze 
showed itself at intervals at the bottom of the temple, as if illuminated by 
the transient blaze of a forge. As the lamas waxed warm in their 
orisons, they began to strike vehemently on great drums that were sus- 
pended from the roof. “ Gather together,” says our traveller, “ in the 
deepest of catacombs the most satanic music of ‘ Robert le Diable,’ the 
distant sound of cannon, and the whistling of the hurricane in the seas of 
Patagonia, and even then you will not have a perfect idea of what we saw 
and heard in this temple of Urga. But what you never can represent to 
yourself, that which chemistry takes no cognisance of, were the gases 
— astounded our olfactory organs, and were yet totally unfamiliar to 

m.”’ 

The Russian government now keeps up a considerable establishment at 
Urga, a consul with a body-guard of twenty Cossacks, and a host of em- 
ployés and hangers-on. ‘Things have, indeed, much altered since M. 
Russell-Killough was there. Michie says that it was reported to him that 
thirty thousand lamas reside in the Great Lamasery, as he ealls it, of the 
Guison tamba, or Lama-king of the Mongols, and in the minor monas- 
teries around it. This Lama-king is regarded by the Mongols as a god. 
He can never die—he only transmigrates. The whole of the Khalkas 
tribes are under his sway. ‘The count, following Hue and Timkowski, 
describes this pontiff-king as one of the secondary incarnations of Buddha 
under the names of Chaberon, Hutuktu, or Guison tamba, the universal 
essence of all being concentrated in the Tala Lama of Thibet. Ad- 
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mitting also, after the former, the striking analogies which exist between 
Roman Catholicism and Buddhism, he argues that the Sovereign Pontiff 
of Rome has no other pretensions than those of putting the finger on 
truth as the needle marks the hours, of transmitting like the moon a re- 
flected light, whereas the Pontiff of Lhassa assumes to be divinity itself 
in the human form. The one, he says, is an apostle, the other an 
impostor. 

Mounted on a fiery little Mongolian steed, with a wooden saddle, on 
starting from Urga, the count was actually put hors de combat at the 
end of the first eight versts, and was obliged to be hoisted on a camel’s 
back. The change, however, presented so few advantages that he ar- 
rived at the night’s station bruised in every part of his body, feverish, ill, 
and utterly discomfited. The next day he got up behind M. Lavoroff’s 
carriole, but being soon tumbled off, he had to get on partly on foot, 
partly on horseback, partly on camel-back, suffering so much that all 
moral and physical powers abandoned him, and he repented at having 
ever undertaken so fatiguing a journey. 

Three days after leaving Urga, they reached the desert of Gobi, de- 
scribed, in such a frame of mind, as hideous and repulsive in aspect; and 
from that point to the frontier of China, some five or six hundred miles, 
they only met with five trees. Our traveller’s sufferings increased to 
that degree that he admits that he made the desert echo with his cries, 
till at last he lay down thoroughly overcome, and the Russian envoy was 
obliged to make room for him in his vehicle. The aspect of the country 
and the climate improved, however, as they approached the frontiers of 
China; yurts and cattle began to appear, and our traveller seems to have 
recovered his health and spirits so magically, that we find him, a day or 
two after lyimg down to die on the Mongolian sands, discussing the com- 
parative advantages of a savage and a civilised life, residence in a country 
divided like a chess-board into so many properties, or free space to rove, 
hunt, pasture, or dwell, with convictions altogether in favour of the latter 
condition of life. It is a remarkable fact for those who like to philoso- 
phise upon the natural condition of man, that there are few who have 
tasted the sweets of life in the wilderness that care to return to the much- 
vaunted conventionalities of civilisation. The Mongols and the Coreans, 
we are told, hate the Chinese, and the day may come when the Musco- 
vites shall launch a hundred thousand horsemen on Pekin, Ten thousand 
horsemen, according to Klaproth, accompany the annual hunts of the 
Mongols, and, according to Hue, four hundred thousand horses pasture in 
the meadows of the Tchakars alone. A good horse costs among the 
Mongols about four pounds English money, a camel from eight to twelve 
pounds, and a sheep about ten shillings. 

On the 22nd of February, that is to say eleven days after leaving 
Urga, the whole country changed in its aspect, presenting a succession of 
hills and valleys, the latter often containing lakes, the borders of which 
were strewn with detached masses of rock. On the 28th they ascended 
& mountain pass, and then began to descend by the side of flowing 
streams, the sight of which, after their long journey across the desert, 
was replete with pleasurable sensations, to the first villages of China 
Proper. ‘The impression, however, as they encountered the deceitful 
looks and defiant attitudes of the Chinese themselves, was one of regret 
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for the Mongolians and their desert. The appearance of well-cultivated 
fields, of cattle, mules, and horses pasturing in the meadows, of white 
farm-houses with tiled roofs, of trees from which hung bells decorated 
with ornaments, and, above all, of a sun which began to make itself felt, 
were not, however, without their influence upon an enfant gaté of Europe. 
The river at Kalgan, where there are ruins of a wall, as also at the 
above mentioned, sometimes confounded with the great wall of China, 
was, however, still so far frozen as to allow men, camels, and baggage to 

over it, and, after over a mile of streets, they found a home in a 
“ Chinese restaurant in the centre of a miniature Palais Royal, without, 
however, finding there a Véry.” Nay, our author declares that the soup 
was a purée of snails; mutton, sucking-pig, and fish seem, either in his 
imagination or in the redundance of language, to have got mixed up to- 
gether, and leeches, or something that resembled them, were served up 
for dessert. 

The north of China is, however, peopled by a race eminently more 
energetic than those of the south, as shown by its vast towns, well built 
and encircled with stout walls, not to mention the gigantic works of a 
fabulous antiquity, of which nothing remains save the ruins. Thus 
“Ciouan Houa Fou,”’ which they passed through on leaving Kalgan, is 
described as being one of those sumptuous cities which are only to be 
met with on the frontiers of Tartary, and which would be a credit to 
Europe. Its streets, straight and wide, are crowded with people, and its 
triumphal gates, its imposing walls—everything give to it the appearance 
of a little Pekin, with a population of three to four hundred thousand 
souls. This is evidently the same place that is described by Michie under 
the name of Chan-kia-Kow, and which he says the Russians call Kalgan, 
or “the everlasting wall,” although M. Russell-Killough makes two 
places of them. Michie says it is a large straggling town, bounded on 
the north by the Great Wall, and that it derives its importance from its 
being the frontier town between China and Mongolia, and the focus of 
the trade between Russia and China. 

M. Russell-Killough was, in fact, far too wearied and knocked up to 
know precisely where he was ; all he appears to remember was that travel 
continued to be as painful as ever, that they stopped at a great city— 
name not mentioned—where they had the usual gelatine soup, but this 
time accompanied by exquisite beef-steaks fried in oil, and the celebrated 
yellow tea, and that they passed through no end of rocky defiles, com- 
pared with which the ascent of the highest peaks of the Pyrenees were 
but as trifles, the last and main branch of the Great Wall, and numerous 
walled cities all buried in the profound silence of night, till at last they 
reached the vast plain of Pekin, as they proceeded over which they began 
to meet camels, two-wheeled blue-coloured carriages, and pedestrians in- 
termingled with beggars, and when still within five miles of the city they 
found themselves in an endless street, and followed by a motley crowd. 

At length, on the Ist of March, 1859, five months since his departure 
from Paris, but of which not more than two had been spent in actual 
travel, M. Russell-Killough entered Pekin by the North Gate. A wrecked 
man could not reach land with greater joy than our traveller did the 
house of M. Pérovsky, at that epoch minister-plenipotentiary of Russia 
in China. He remained, however, only three weeks in the city, and, as 
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he justly remarks, no one would undertake to describe London or Paris 
after such a brief residence, so he declines to grapple with Pekin. But 
as to the general aspect, although the streets were narrow, and the houses 
small, still, he says, it was incontestably grandiose. The Tartar city has 
streets as long and as wide as any in Europe, and there is a greater 
movement of population. Paris has a “ bois” and London its parks, but 
these are on the outskirts of the cities; while at Pekin great artificial 
lakes covered with junks, and studded with islands, connected by marble 
bridges with gardens, mountains clad with trees, temples and palaces, all 
peopled with birds, hares, deer, elephants, and tigers, are met with in the 
very centre of the metropolis. 

Unfortunately the Chinese, who at that epoch (it was before the capture 
of Pekin by the allied forces) watched every movement on the part of 
Europeans, found out that M. Russell-Killough was not a Russian, and 
M. Pérovski was under the necessity of requiring not only that he should 
leave the capital, but he should also return by the way he came. It may 
be imagined, after what he had suffered and experienced on his journey, 
how unwelcome this sad intelligence was to him. There are calamities 
that are so great, he observes, that it is difficult to believe that Provi- 
dence will inflict such, and a second journey through Mongolia appeared 
to him in the light of one of the severest afflictions by which he could 
be visited. 

There was, however, no alternative. Only one hope presented itself 
to him, which was, that he might perchance be enabled to follow out the 
Great Wall to the sea, and escape in a junk! Luckily, he had his friend 
Lavoroff as a companion on his return, and he was further provided with 
a carriole with wheels, which, it was hoped, might resist the fallen rocks 
which strew road and ravine through China north of Pekin. A start 
was efiected on the 22nd of March, and they reached Kiakhta in nine- 
teen days, ‘They experienced, after passing the Great Wall (the idea of 
following which was wisely abandoned), a tempest of sand, and the cold 
on the high and open plains of Mongolia was still very severe and trying. 
Still it was with pleasure, our traveller says, that he once more found 
himself under a Mongol tent. Had it not been for his little earriole, he 
declares that he should have left his skeleton to bleach with many others 
on the desert of Gobi. As it was, he was thrown out once or twice every 
day ; aud, although he beeame convinced that the vehicle had taken an 
obstinate dislike to his person, he persevered in returning to it, and thus 
at length accomplished his journey happily with all his limbs sound. A 
tremendous snow-storm detained them fifteen hours near Urga. The 
scene is depicted as something frightful; the cold was unendurable, and 
the wind blew so, that our traveller declares that, if he had been on 
horseback, he must have been blown off. At length, after another sand- 
storm, the picturesque steeple of Kiakhta appeared beyond the desert, 
surmounted by a cross, and was welcomed, as the sailor in distress hails 
the appearance of a lighthouse, with hats in the air, and three lusty 
cheers ! 

Luckily for M. Russell-Killough, General Mouravieff came to Kiakhta 
whilst he was there, and associated him with his staff on a journey he 
was about to make on the river Amur. Vegetation had just reappeared, 
the mountains were covered with verdure, and the sound of falling 
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waters was heard by the time a departure was effected. Selenginsk was 
scarcely recognisable, converted from a town in the snow to a town in a 
park ; and on the 15th of May they reached Verknei Udinsk, the centre 
of a rich mining district. Five thousand camels are reared in this cold 
mountainous region. The road was excellent; spring vegetation, with 
its violets and irises, its tufts of rose-coloured rhododendrons, wild 
apricots in blossom, and a background of dark cedars, was splendid. The 

sants were well to do, and very handsome; in fact, our traveller says, 
he was filled with admiration at the goodness of the road, the splendour 
of the scenery, the swiftness of the horses, and the beauty of the women. 

Crossing the watershed of the Yablonnoi mountains, the high road fol- 
jowed the course of the Nertcha, one of the most remote tributaries to 
the Amur, to Nertchinsk, where it terminates, as correctly marked in 
Atkinson’s map, in the east, as it does at Urga, in Mongolia, to the south. 
The river is here already six hundred yards in width, and steam naviga- 
tion (when the waters are not frozen over, which they are for six months 
in the year) commences at this point. Nertchinsk, the capital of Dahuria, 
is situated in the heart ofa rich mining district, and is the place to which 
the most criminal are sent in exile ; and it would be at the extremity of 
any future railroad which might follow the great arterial road of Siberia, 
and which leads, without a break, from St. Petersburg to the river Amur. 

Steamers do not seem to have been available at the moment, however, 
even for the Governor-General of Siberia, and the party took to sailing 
and rowing-boats at the village of Stretinsk, in order to make a descent 
of the river as far as to the junction of the Argun, a greater tributary of 
the Amur than the Shilka, and which comes from much more remote 
regions of Mongolia—from the northern slopes, in fact, of the In Chan, 
or Khing-han mountains, which separate the upper basin of the Amur 
from that of the river of Pekin and the Hoang Ho. Between the In Chan 
and the sea of Japan is the vast region watered by the Sungari, and com- 
monly known as Mantchuria, which is as yet little explored, but which 
must be a country full of resources to the future, and which presents a 
more available opening between the Amur and China than the transit of 
the desert of Gobi. 

The boatmen on the Amur were, we are told, dressed in red ; they had 
not much to do, as the boats had merely to be kept in the stream, and at 
meal-times taken alongside one another, when a general repast was held in 
the governor’s barge. After three days’ navigation they arrived at Ust 
Strelka, at the junction of the Shilka and Argun; and here they found 
the Lena, a steam-boat of American construction, and on board of which 
were several merchants of Kiakhta bownd for Shanghai. 

The navigation of the Upper Amur was not effeeted without misad- 
ventures, and scarcely a day passed without the steamer touching upon a 
bank. Yet is it, even at this point, a vast and deep river, the navigation 
of which will, it is argued, become quite easy when its course is better 
known; and then, too, the prosperity of the great regions that it waters 
will be ensured. M. Russell-Killough, although himself an American 
traveller, speaks of the Amur, indeed, as the most picturesque of all 
rivers. We do not encounter (he says) that monotony which overwhelms 
the traveller in the great rivers of America; those long banks of mud, 
tenanted by hideous monsters, that pall upon the eye. Here the waters 
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are always clear, the banks rocky and wooded, and even the atmosphere 
was charged with “ les plus enivrantes odeurs !” 

On the 27th of May the steamer reached Albazin, celebrated in the 
wars of the Cossacks and the Mantchurians, and now a rising place, with 
huts of Orotchons in the neighbourhood—the first semi-savages that are 
met with on the descent of the river. Below this the pine forests give 
way to growths of oak, elm, and ash. The right bank was dotted with 
dion of Mantchus, the left bank with those of Russians, marked by the 
presence of a cross; and on the 3lst they reached Blagovechensk, the 
most important station after Nicolaéfsk on the river. Here the governor- 
general was received with salvoes of artillery ; handsome houses, peopled by 
some two thousand souls, stretched along the banks, each having its own 
plot of garden; the spires of two well-built churches towered above ; 
while, beyond, vast plains extended as far as the eye could reach, and so 
rich in herbage as to bury a human being. Here, also, Yankees from 
California and Boston had established themselves—Europe and America 
shaking hands in the Far East—and that in regions the future of which, 
when commerce follows the route already projected for the great line of 
international electric telegraph from London to New York, it would be 
very difficult to predict. The severity of the climate is the only drawback 
to progress in these new lands; but at Blagovechensk all the common 
vegetables and grains of Europe succeed, we are told, to perfection. 
This central and chief town on the Amur is at the junction of the Zeya, 
a river flowing from the Yablonnoi range to the north; and Atkinson 
marks four sites in the neighbourhood, Ust Zeysk alone being in large 
letters. The river is at this point over a mile in width, but it is much 
encumbered with sand-banks. It is rare, M. Russell-Killough remarks, 
even in America, to see so majestic a concourse of waters; the junction 
of the Ohio and Mississippi can alone be compared with it ; but while the 
latter has a peaceful course, the Zeya has a rapid and turbulent flow of 
waters. 

A little below, on the right bank, is the Chinese town of Aigun, the 
residence of a Mantchu prince, and the port of the Chinese flotilla. There 
is a high road, if it can be so called, by Mergen hence to Pekin. It was 
at this place that the treaty was signed which conceded to Russia the left 
bank of the Argun and the left bank of the Amur to the mouth of the 
Ussuri, and all the territory between the latter river and the sea up to the 
42nd deg. of north latitude. The 42nd. deg. would, however, in what 
maps we have in our possession, embrace Chinese territory south of the 
Lake Khinka and the sources of the Ussuri. Aigun is a poor town of 
mud-huts, with a population of about six thousand Mantchu Pastas and a 
sprinkling of Chinese. But whilst thus depreciating the place, our author 
speaks of its,bustling quays, its junks, and its long suburbs ; and of the 
Mantchus as of one of the most civilised Asiatic races, as also the most 
warlike. The Tartar type and the military type are, in fact, synonymous. 
Hence it is also that they hold supremacy in China. 

From Aigun to Khabarooka, a distance of some eight hundred miles, 
there is no town of importance; but there are villages of Tunguses and 
Orotchons, of Mantchu Tartars, and also Cossack stations. At one of 
the latter our traveller was treated to a bottle of porter, which had come 
from England vid America. The scenery was splendid, well wooded, and 
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the river-bed diversified with wooded islands, except where it contracts to 
sweep through the Khin-gan chain of mountains. Although wild grapes 

w in these woods, which are also infested with tigers, the extreme 
severity of the climate is attested by the fact that large lumps of ice were 
met with in June, in the parallel of Paris. 

Beyond the Sungari, the true country of the sable (Mustella Zibellina), 

posed by some to be a mere variety of the pine marten, and the skins 
of which fetch from one to two pounds English on the spot, the river 
expands considerably, and from hence to the sea is one vast archipelago. 
Khabarovka, at the junction of the Ussuri and the Amur, and so named 
after the enterprising explorer of the former river, is superbly situated at 
the junction of the two rivers, each having a width exceeding three 
English miles. The two united contain, indeed, we are told, more water 
than three Mississippis put together. ‘ He who has had the pleasure of 
contemplating Eastern Siberia and India,” says our author, “ will find 
nothing else to admire in the world, were he to wander all his life from 
the Equator to the Poles.” And he adds, quoting from others, “The 
fate of the world will one day be decided on the Pacific, between Russia 
and America.”” The Russians have twenty-four stations ou the Ussuri, 
and its navigation is said to be open as far as Lake Khinka, which has a 
circumference of over one hundred and fifty miles. 

M. Russell-Killough is one of those persons who when on shore want 
to be at sea, and. when at sea want to be on shore. After crossing Europe 
and Asia, his heart, he says, beat with joy on attaining the port of 
Nicolatfsk, and as he gazed on the town, forests, mountains, and waters, 
he says, he seriously asked himself if he was not the first traveller who 
had entered a seaport without seeing in it the British flag—an amusing 
tribute to the ubiquity of British commerce. But the fact is, that the 
North Pacific Ocean is that spot of the globe which is the least frequented 
by the English. British Columbia, one of the most promising, is also 
the most neglected of our colonies, left to the spoliation of Yankees or 
any other adventurers; and only a few years ago the Russian fleet sailed 
quietly into the Amur by a channel between Saghalin Island and the 
mainland, which was unknown to the English, who were seeking for it in 
Castries Bay and the Sea of Okhotsk!* If there are no English on the 
Amur, American, French, and Hamburgian ships annually import for 
two millions of frances of merchandise, getting skins of sable, ermine, and 
squirrel in return; and in the town of Nicolaéfsk there are Yankee shop- 
keepers, Germans, and a Swiss hotel-keeper, who provides champagne— 
that necessity of the Russians—at twenty-four francs a bottle. “ If 
I was asked,” says M. Russell-Killough, ‘which race is the most 
scattered on the face of the globe, I should at once answer, ‘ the Germans,’ 
for they are everywhere. They people not only the great cities of Ame- 
rica, but also its most remote forests; Australia is full of them, and from 
one end of Siberia to the other, wherever there is an hotel, they speak 
German.” This may be so with regard to the individual dispersion of a 
race, but, in respect to actually peopling countries, the Anglo-Saxon race 
carries the palm over all others. Next in numbers to the Anglo-Saxon 





* See Notes on the late Expedition against the Russian Settlements in Eastern 
Siberia. By Captain Bernard Whittingham. 1856. 
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race, as colonists, would come those of Spanish and Portuguese descent 
in Central and South America, and elsewhere. 

In an economical point of view, now that there is regular steam-boat 
communication on the Amur, the advantage of the overland route, M. 
Russell- Killough argues, is much in favour of the latter over the route 
by Suez. The line of the P. and O. Company costs, he says, five thou- 
oa francs ; that by the Amur does not come to a third of that sum, and 
if there is a choice, he says, he would prefer travelling in -winter— 
travelling by sledge is at once so rapid and so easy, and provisions keep 
so well. Regular steam communication between Shanghai and Nicolaefsk 
seems alone to be wanting to complete the eireuit which is already filled 
up between Shanghai, Hong-Kong, Singapore, and Suez. We have 
heard something of the eold of Siberia, however, and whether it arises, as 
Hill sup poses, from the density of the rock formations, or, as M. Russell- 
Killough opines, from the earth’s crust being raised in hes regions, or 
from causes not as yet perfectly appreciated, the fact remains the same in 
all its fearful intensity, and until the iron road passes the rising towns of 
Omsk, ‘Tomsk, and Irkutsk, with their cold but splendid climate, and the 
navigation of the Amur is more efficiently organised, we should be sorry 
to exchange the certain expenses of the P. and QO. steamers for the un- 
certain expenses and incidents of this newly-proposed grand overland 
route. Que day a better line may be opened from west to east by Con- 
stantinople, Teheran, Peshawur, Calcutta, and Birmah to China. This 

is the line to which human industry, enterprise, and capital should direct 
iteclf The electric girdle round the earth is being earried by Behring’s 
Straits to the Amur, but a more southern line of road to China might, 
supposing an altered condition of social and political relations, be easily 
carried northwards in China, more easily than across stubborn Siberia ; 
and, what is more important, while the mterests of commerce and of vast 
populations would be served by a more southerly route, the line would be 
remunerative in all its parts, as well as a general whole. 

The earth is man’s patrimony, and as the Stoics long ago taught, and 
was re peated by Plato and by Cicero, each in his day, men are : born in 
order that they should assist one another. In this we ought to follow 
nature as our guide, to bring into the common stock whatever is useful 
by an interchange of good offices, at one time giving, at another re- 
ceiving, to bind men im union with each other by arts, by industry, and 
by all the faculties of our minds. 

Passing Saghalin Island, renowned for its coal, as the neighbouring 
seas are, although frozen over part of the year, for their herring fishery, 
the steamer Mantchu carried our traveller to the Bay of Castries by the 
15th of June. Large fragments of ice lay along the shore even at this 
season of the year, and on the 18th it snowed on the hills. Here the 
Manichu steamer was exchanged for the America, and a three-masted 
ship, bound trom California to Mieolaéisk, with a crew of only six men, 
was unfortunately lost. As Jesso, the most northerly of the Japanese 
islands, came in sight, the eternal snows and cedars of Siberia were suc- 
ceeded by more verdure and a less gloomy scenery. Villages and towns 
succeeded one another on the shore, and shady roads ascended the moun- 
tains in zig-zag through parks and gardens. At Hakodadi our traveller 
found himself suddenly among a people of low stature and delicate frames, 
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but of the most polished and refined manners, among whom the vices of 
European civilisation—murder, drunkenness, and debauchery—are utterly 
unknown, with whom the point of honour is all and wietyilne, who are 
well read and well informed, and whose bazaars teem with so man 
wonders of art, that a European inevitably returns from them with an 
empty purse. 

Again the America was exchanged here for the gun-boat Jiguit, and 
on the 25th of June a start was made for Shanghai, but the seas of Japan 
are of proverbial inconstancy, and it was not till after having experienced 
much rough weather and several gales, which were emphasised as cyclones 
and typhoons, that the Muscovite man-of-war made the Yang-tse-Kiang, 
up which it was piloted by a Yankee (who charged twenty pounds sterling 
for the service), reaching Shanghai on the 7th of July. 

Our traveller was detained at a spot which is probably destined to be 
one of the leading commercial cities of Asia for a pevar § owing to the 
high charges of the P. and O. Company—seven hundred frances, he says, 
for a journey of three days to Hong-Kong—and he was all the more dis. 
gusted at what he designates as an exorbitant greediness for gold, as the 
contrast was so great to the unbounded liberality he had experienced 
throughout the dominions of the Czar.* It is well known that four 
towns go to constitute the modern Shanghai, and each, we are told, is 
distinguished by its national peculiarities—the English quarter by its 
some CH houses and pretty gardens, the American quarter by its Lite 
Hotel and stars and stripes, the French by its churches of Jesuits and 
Lazarists, the Chinese by its dirt and filth and its redundant population. 

Shanghai, we are also told, except the variety inseparable from its four 
towns of different populations and its mercantile movement, has few re- 
sources for a Frenchman. No balls, no theatres, no concerts, no public 
libraries. Living at the Astor Hotel costs fifteen francs a day, and a 
bottle of wine six; the tea in China Proper was also much inferior to 
that drank in Russia. The burial of Captain Vansittart, killed at the 
affair of Taku, and a terrible commotion which almost assumed the pro- 
portions of a rebellion, brought about by some misunderstanding as to the 
transfer of free Coolies, or, as some designated them, kidnapped men, on 
board the French ship Gertrude, came to give change to a somewhat 
monotonous existence, and, further, gave our author an opportunity—of 
which he has largely availed himself—to recriminate against what he de- 
scribes as the mud cast upon the French uniform by the colonial press of 
England in all parts of the world. He also taxes the English with 
treating the Chinese with brutality, whilst, he says, he was always care- 
ful to show them every mark of consideration. He was rewarded by a 
Chinese, to whom he had given half a piastre, saying, “ Tank ye, sir— 
tank ye; you a gentleman, I see it, I péo man; tank ye.” It is pass- 
ing strange that the Chinese learn the language of the race that bullies 
them sooner than those of the races who inculcate religion and manners. 
A shopman in the Chinese town had for sign, “ Paul Cheong undertakes 
to make boots, watches, bind books, and stuff birds;’’ and a Chinese 
heophyte at the Jesuits’ College, when one of the reverend fathers was 








* A Captain Howard, of the British Queen, did, however, offer our traveller a 
free passage to Singapore, of which he failed to avail himself. 
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asked after, replied in broken English, and laughingly, that he was aq. 
‘lage piece of man,” the said father having grown fat over his devo. 
tions. 

The skippers of the merchantmen frequenting Shanghai harbour were 
also much too rude and unceremonious for our fastidious traveller to trust 
himself to their tender mercies even for so short a journey as to Hong- 
Kong; but at length he stumbled upon a Prussian captain, who, strange 
to say, had not lost all vestiges of a kindly disposition, and he embarked 
with him on board the Miranda, only to discover that bluntness often 
accompanies honesty, and politeness the reverse. On board the Miranda, 
where a Chinese pilot gave his commands to Malay sailors in English, 
and the captain spoke to his mate in German and to his cook in French, 
one miserable fowl was served up for count, captain, and mate; the re- 
mains sufficed for supper, and the bones, macerated in green soup, 
made their appearance again next morning! There was no bread—no- 
thing but mouldy biscuit—no wine, and the water was not drinkable, 
No wonder, then, that after a journey of fourteen days amid calms and 
contrary winds, diversified by typhoons, our traveller was infinitely re- 
joiced at finding himself in Hong-Kong harbour. In order to save a few 
francs he had lost much time, undergone all kinds of privations and suf- 
ferings, and incurred no small amount of danger. 


La mer promet monts et merveilles, 
Fiez-vous-y ; les vents et les voleurs viendront. 


Our traveller found a home at Hong-Kong, as he had done at 
Shanghai, in an hotel kept by Americans, at the moderate expenditure 
of twelve francs a day, but, as an amateur, he was not in his place 
amidst skippers and merchants. At all the tables d’héte, he says, whe- 
ther in China, in the United States, in Peru, in Australia, or in India, 
one meets with nothing but faces with the effigy of Mammon, in which 
the expression of ennui succeeds to despair, only relieved at times by the 
sodden blue tints of drunkenness. Luckily, there were officers of the 
French marine at Hong-Kong, and their agreeable society enabled him, 
during three months’ detention, to establish interesting, but not very fa- 
vourable, comparisons between them and the officers of the British navy. 
The tedium of detention was also further relieved by excursions to 
Canton and Macao, and the final summary of the opinions of a Parisian 
count upon the Chinese is at once characteristic and amusing, “ There 
is nothing in a Chinaman properly brought up to prevent his becoming 
a Rothschild, or even a Tamerlan or a Nelson; he has often proved that 
he can be a Jean Bart, but he will never make a Virgil or a Rossini.” 

A start was at length effected on the 6th of November for Melbourne 
on board a Chilian three-masted vessel, the Mercédés, Captain Loff, 
three English travellers accompanying him, all emigrating for health de- 
teriorated by hot climates, and one of whom, a Mr. Barlas, was kind 
enough to advance the amount of M. Russell-Killough’s three-months 
bill at the hotel at Hong-Kong. It is amusing to find Captain Dupleix 
declaring, after a journey from Southampton to the West Indies, as re- 
corded in M. Jusselain’s * Souvenirs de la Guyane,” that nothing would 
ever induce him to put foot on a British steamer again, for they are 
always eating, from morning to night; while M. Russell-Killough de 
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clares, as the result of his experience, that no one should take his passage 
in any vessel, save it be English or French, unless he wishes to see his 
weight, his strength, his temper, and his health disappear day by day for 
want of proper nutriment. The treatment, indeed, to which he was sub- 
jected, during a prolonged sea voyage of sixty-four days on board this 
Chilian barque, was, he says, atrocious. 

Take this voyage as a whole, we should have deemed it, barring the 
calms.and typhoons, a most delightful trip. The sea was of a beautiful 
colour, and varied like a chameleon; at one moment yellow, then green, 
then of a deep cobalt blue. Sharks and large flying-fish diversified its 
depths and’ surface. As they approached Lingen Island, with its lofty. 
double peak, birds and insects came on board, and serpents swam about 
amid floating fruits: On passing through. the straits of Sumatra and 
Banca, the songs of a thousand birds filled the air, and giant trees bathed 
their trunks in the clear waters like the columns of a temple. At times 
a mass of equatorial verdure was met with, detached and floating about 
the sea, with the birds in the branches and the serpents in the . 
The native islanders were seen fishing at the mouth of rivers, while 
dolphins, porpoises, and flying-fish imparted animation to the waters. 
Large pythons swam at times close to the ship, Malays came alongside 
with monkeys, birds, mangustans, and pine-apples for sale. As Java 
was coasted, the shore was lined with tall cocoa-nut-trees, with here and 
there pretty Dutch cottages, the background gleaming in all the 
splendour of tropical nature, and bathed in all the magnificence of a 
tropical light. Our author admits that it was navigating in a terrestrial 

dise, but his temper was soured. The “ cuisine” was bad and in- 
sufficient, the ship was full of large Chinese cockroaches, the offensive 
and pugnacious disposition of which are notorious; fruit floated about or 
garnished the shores, and they could not help themselves—everything 
was monotony or ennui; and even when this was changed for the turbu- 
lence of the open ocean, and Java sparrows had to give way to the 
mighty albatross, he had no amusement save to vent his spleen upon 
Maury, the basis of whose system, that all winds depend upon the dif- 
ferences of temperature between the tropics and poles, and are subjected 
to the same immutable laws that govern the universe, he admits to be 
ingenious, if not sound, but which in practice, he argues, is entirely 
superseded by local movements of the atmosphere in the shape of gales, 
hurricanes, cyclones, and typhoons, which have no respect for theoretic 
generalisations. 

The sight of Philip Heads, and of the water rushing out of Melbourne 
Bay with greater magnificence than aught presented by the rapids of 
Niagara, came to relieve the tedium of sea-voyage to so discontented a 
traveller, and great was his delight as first bells were heard, then dogs 
barking, and lastly the hum of human voices! 

M. Russell-Killough was invited to spend a month in the interior of 
Victoria, at the house of one of his travelling companions, Mr. Bucknall, 
and he visited from thence Maryborough, Norwood, Ballarat, and other 
diggings. But as he left Hong-Kong deeply afflicted at the prevalent 
immorality of Chinese and Europeans alike, so in Australia he was much 
hurt at the intemperance, which is the curse of the colony. Nay, he goes 
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further. “ Most indubitably,’’ he says, ‘‘ Australia is an immoral country; 
one cannot fail to perceive it before having been there a week. Not 
having been admitted into family circles, 1 ought not to speak too sum- 
marily upon the subject ; but I have frequented hotels, streets, theatres, 
and country; I have read the newspapers attentively, and studied the 
public in general, and I must admit that I found everything immoral— 
tastes, habits, and literature.’ Our author makes no allowances for out- 
of-door life in a new country, where the chase for gold had wrought an 
unhealthy excitement, and demoralised a whole class of society. Yet he 
admits, at the same time, that nowhere has the European race attained 
.a physical development like that which it presents among the intrepid 
miners of Australia—men of herculean frames, with great boots and 
spurs, long beards and bronzed faces, and that perpetual whip in hand, 
with which, with their independent spirit, they would, we suspect, soon 
have chastised impertinent criticism. At all events, if they indulged in 
gin-sling and shandy-gaft, and occasionally ‘“‘noblarised” with one another, 
it does not seem to have been to the detriment of their constitutions. 
Our author terms Melbourne the London of the southern hemisphere, 
and Syduey its Paris. The former, he says, is peopled with demagogues, 
implacable republicans, and rich adventurers, among whom equality is 
more perfect and less supportable than at New York, because in the 
latter it is accepted by every one, which can never be the case in an 
English colony. Insolence is the order of the day, as familiarity is in 
America. The tradesmen in Sydney are at times polite, but in Mel- 
bourne they are rude to a degree; while, on the other hand, the colonial 
statesmen assume a pomposity of language, and give themselves such 
magisterial airs, as to give a new comer the impression that they are 
nothing better than political impostors, which is probably often the case. 
Luckily that Sydney indemnified our traveller for the rudeness and in- 
difference to which he appears to have been exposed among the rough 
miners of Melbourne. Nothing, he says, can surpass the beauty of Port 
Jackson, the air of comfort, the verdure, the softness of outline and tints, 
the exquisite sky, the perfect repose that reigus everywhere, and the im- 
posing appearance of the city as it gradually unfolds itself to the spec- 
tator; and, he adds, “if Melbourne reminds one of the towns of America, 
never was city more essentially English than Syduey; it is a town 
already old, ripe, refined in its tastes, pacific aud graceful, literary and 
artistic.” 
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SNOWED UP. 


BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Part III, 
DYVEKE, AND HER ROYAL PROTECTOR. 


I, 


THE QUEEN AND THE COUNTESS MOENSTRUP. 


In Sigbrit’s gloomy private sitting-room, where so many plots had been 
hatched, so many acts of peculation, injustice, and violence had been dis- 
cussed and determined, there sat, the day after the king’s last-mentioned 
visit to Dyveké, the mistress of the suite of apartments, of which the sitting- 
room made one, and her cousin and coadjutor, Didrik Slaghek, 

Didrik’s coarse vulgar features indicated anxiety and even consterna- 
tion, forming quite a contrast to the usual self-conceited, insolent expres- 
sion of his countenance. He sat for a few moments as if debating some- 
thing in his own mind, and then hurriedly exclaimed : 

“Sigbrit, I bring you bad news. I fear me our star is no longer in 
the ascendant.” 

“What are your news, and why your fears, Didrik?’’ asked Sigbrit, 
with perfect calmness. 

“ Our enemies, who have hitherto contented themselves with growling, 
are now going to show their teeth. There is a cabal against us got u 
by the leading nobles, among whom we may reckon Count Gyldenstierné, 
the uncle of the lord steward, the Countess Moenstrup, with her con- 
fessor, who, if report speaks truth, is also her lover and devoted slave, and 
his superior, the Archbishop Walkendorf. It is probable that the lord 
steward, Torben Oxé, is also engaged in this confederation against us. 
You may not be aware of it, Sigbrit, but Torben Oxé visits your daughter 
secretly, and pretends to be her admirer. It suits his purpose to have the 
entrée to this house, and you know stone walls have ears. Hark! Did 
you hear anything? Some one may be listening now.” 

‘Some mouse is stirring behind the tapestry, I fancy, Didrik,” said 
Sigbrit, contemptuously. ‘I thought you had something important to 
tell me; that the Countess Méenstrup detests me; that Walkendorf and 
his creatures are anxious to get rid of me, and that Count Gyldenstierné 
wishes myself and my daughter at the bottom of the sea, or anywhere out 
of the reach of his nephew, I know quite well. But that Torben Oxé is 
playing a double part is not true. He adores Dyveké.” 

“What I came to tell you, Sigbrit, is... .” Slaghek glanced 
anxiously round, and, lowering his voice almost to a whisper, said, 
“... that at the approaching meeting of the council of state your banish- 
ment will be demanded of the king, who will be informed that, unless he 
agrees to their request, the money which is required for the forthcoming 
war in Sweden will be withheld. This is bad news, I think, cousin.” 

“It does not take me by surprise, Didrik,” replied Sigbrit, with the 
utmost composure. ‘ The council may demand what they please. It 
does not follow that a demand must be complied with.” 
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“ But if the nobles insist on your banishment ?” 

“Let them insist; I will not permit myself to be banished. True, I 
have remitted a good deal of money to Amsterdam, so that 1 might be 
quite independent of anything that might possibly happen here, but I do 
not care to become only a private individual, however well provided with 
comforts and luxuries, after having been, in point of fact, prime minister 
here in Denmark. I do not intend to resign my position, and those who 
are conspiring against me shall find that they have injured, instead of 
advancing their cause.”’ 

Sigbrit’s coolness and apparent confidence astonished her relative, who 
exclaimed : 

“ But, Sigbrit, are you not dreaming—are you not exaggerating your 

wer P” 

‘Bah! my friend, my power is not yet half developed. Sitting here 
—within these four walls—I can defy the council of state, and all the 
authorities of the kingdom, who oppose me.” 

‘But, dear cousin, what if you are blinding yourself to your danger ? 
It is not well to be too secure.” 

“It is not well to be timid, and to fear danger in every puff of wind. 
There is no more substance in the peril with which you say I am 
threatened, than in the wind which howls and blusters, but merely sweeps 
before it dust and a few dry leaves. The most active among my enemies 
is the Countess Mienstrup. She thinks, because she is mistress of the 
robes to the queen, and placed on a footing of mtimacy with ker, that 
she will carry all before her. She fancies that Christian will'be obliged 
to court her, in order to prevent her enlightening the queen about 
Dyveké, as if no one had a tongue in the palace but herself. Ha! ha! 
ha! My haughty countess, the first blow shall fall upon you, and your 
gaunt admirer—the holy Ambrosius—will not be able to save you.” 

King Christian, though he did not care for her, had sufficient consi- 
deration for the feelings of his young queen to wish that she might 
remain in ignorance of his /iatson with Dyveké, and, for this reason, he 
had visited Dyveké more seldom and more privately than formerly. 

Elizabeth, when quite alone, often sighed at the king’s coldness of 
manner towards her, and regretted that he afforded her so little of his 
company. But she had so very high a sense of duty, that she would not 
utter a complaint to any one, and even blamed herself for thinking that 
he neglected her. She tried to persuade herself that the duties of 
Christian’s exalted position, and the weighty affairs of state, oecupied 
him so much, that he could not spare a great deal of time to her society. 
She might have continued in her happy ignorance of the king’s utter in- 
difference towards her, and strong affection for another, but for the 
Countess Mienstrup, who pretended to have imbibed a warm attachment 
to the queen. 

This designing woman frequently took the opportunity of lamenting 
to the young queen that she was left so much alone, and of sympathising 
with her on the fate of royal wives, who were often sacrificed to state 

policy. She thus awoke suspicion in Elizabeth’s mind, which had never 
entered it before. The queen was a simple, kind-hearted, unpretending 
young woman. She had no overweening opinion of herself, and not 
much confidence in her powers of pleasing ; she would probably have 
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been satisfied with the small measure of attention which the king paid 
her, and have fancied that the acelamations with which she was always 
received in public, and the popularity she seemed to enjoy, were accorded 
to her to please him, and therefore evinced the estimation in which he 
held her. 

But the Countess Moenstrup wished to poison the queen’s mind, and 
induce her, by degrees, to take part against Christian, so that she might 
be given out as at the head of the cabal against him, thus strengthening 
the coalition, and being a sort of safeguard to herself; for if the queen 
could be involved, however slightly, with the conspirators, when the king 
discovered the plot, should he ever do so, he could not well punish her— 
the queen’s confidential attendant—without taking some harsh steps 

inst her mistress, the queen, which her near relationship to the powerful 
Emperor of Germany would most likely prevent his doing. 

With this selfish end in view, the countess did not hesitate to make 
poor Elizabeth very miserable. . 

The queen endeavoured to conceal, not only from the king, but from 
all around her, that she felt herself by no means an object of the king’s 
warm tegard ; but she was too artless to pretend to be gay and happy 
when she was not such. 

“The climate of Denmark, I fear, does not agree with your grace,”’ 
said the Countess Moenstrup one day to Elizabeth, when they were alone 
together. “ You do not look so cheerful as when you arrived among us.” 

“Perhaps not, my good countess,” replied the queen, involuntarily 
sighing. “ But I do not blame the climate.” 

“What then, gracious lady?” inquired the countess, assuming an air 
of great interest. 

“I blame nothing, nor anybody. I only regret my own inability ‘to 
please where I am most anxious to do so.” 

“Ah! I will not pretend to misunderstand your majesty. The king 
is not as amiable as he ought to be———” 

“ Nay,” said Elizabeth, interrupting her, ‘‘I did not say, or infer, that 
Christian is not amiable. I only wish I knew the subjects on which 
he likes to speak. I am not competent to discuss political matters 
with him.” 

“Tt is not needed that you should, gracious lady. I do not suppose 
he would transfer his confidence relative to political affairs to you from 
the person who is, in fact, his chief adviser.” 

“ And who is that person?” asked the queen. - 

“ Did you never hear the name of Sigbrit, your grace? It is in every- 
body’s mouth.” 

“Sigbrit! yes, surely, I have heard that name. Who and what is 
she?” inquired Elizabeth, turning very pale. 

“She is an ugly old woman.” The queen seemed to breathe more 
freely. ‘But she is very clever, and has much influence over the king. 
It is an unfortunate influence; for being herself only a low-born ad- 
venturer, she encourages his majesty in his dislike to the nobles of the 
land and the dignitaries of the Church. King Christian was, unhappily, 
badly brought up as a boy, and permitted to associate with persons 
infinitely below himself in rank; in short, to mix in very low society, 
and he still adheres to the tastes which he formed then.” 
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“‘ But it seems strange,” remarked the queen, “ that an ugly, old, low- 
bred female should thus enthral a king, and one so proud and unbending 
as Christian is.” 

The countess smiled as she said : 

“ We will leave the ancient crone, Sigbrit, who they say is a sorceress, 
the credit of enslaving her royal master, We will not hint at any other 
attraction.” 

“ Countess Méenstrup, to what or to whom do you allude?” asked the 
queen, anxiously, “ Remember, I am a stranger here, and quite ignorant 
of what is going on around me—ignorant of what, possibly, concerns 
myself to know. You call yourself my friend ; lay aside this mysterious 
air, and speak to the point.’ 

“TI doubt if I ought to speak to the point ; but then, again, others 
will tell you if I do not. Has your grace ever heard of Dyveké—the 
beautiful Dyveké ?” 

“ Never,” said the queen. ‘ Who is she?” 

“ Sigbrit’s daughter, and the king’s favourite.” 

“Heavens!” cried Elizabeth, in the utmost agitation. ‘Then it is as 
I have sometimes feared. J am only a piece of state pageautry—another 
holds the king’s heart. What a an prospect for me |” 

“Be comforted, my gracious queen; your influence will triumph soon 
over the evil machinations of Sigbrit and her disreputable coterie.” 

“Ts this Dyveké really beautiful?” asked the queen. 

“ She really is very beautiful,” replied the Countess Moenstrup, “ and, 
moreover, she is a very amiable, me creature, though her wicked mother’s 
misconduct makes her unpopular.” 

“ How long has the king known her?” asked Elizabeth. ‘“ Since his 
marriage with me? Is she a new fancy ?” 

“No; the king has lived with her since he was the crown-prince.” 

And does she really love him ?” : 

“To idolatry, I am told. But I hear that, finding your claims 
so superior to hers, she has determined to leave the king and the 
kingdom.” 

“Poor thing! I pity her!” said the kind-hearted queen. 

“Tt will be all the better for your grace,” replied the countess. 
“ Sigbrit will then no longer be able to maintain the power she has so 
scandalously usurped, and King Christian will find in your intimate 
af the pleasure which he now feels in that of Dyveké. Be com- 
forted, gracious queen, all will yet go well!” 


II. 


THE LORD STEWARD’S OFFER. 


Tue council of state met ; but the speeches made, and the resolutions 
brought forward at it, were very tame, not at all consonant to the 
demonstrations, hostile to the king and his favourites, which had been s0 
boldly threatened. The members of the council had intended to take 
Christian by surprise, but, to their mortification, they had found out that 
their plans were a to him. Sigbrit’s paid spies had served her well, 
and the Bishop of Odensee, who, unlike the rest of the clergy, was a 
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artisan of the king's, had corroborated their information. Thus the 
ne was prepared for the intended check to his authority, and had made 
his arrangements to checkmate its promoters. None of the council 
exactly knew by whom their resolutions had been betrayed; suspicion 
arose among them, and, afraid of each other, they all avoided the subject 
which would otherwise have been so prominently brought forward among 
them. Who was to “bell the cat” was the question, and no one chose 
to undertake this rather difficult duty. 

Sigbrit had played her part with = usual cunning and ability. She 
had sent for the king, and communicated to him, in a voice apparently 
trembling with agitation, that she had just learned that the council of 
state intended to insist on her and Dyveké’s banishment, and she im- 
plored the king, on her knees, to send them away, before they were driven 
in so ignominious a manner from Denmark. The king became furious 
at this proposed insult to his favourite protégées, x consequently to 
himself; and at first was for dissolving the council of state, and accusing 
the members of high treason. But Sigbrit, less impulsive, and more 
clear-sighted, entreated him to be calm, and to take no violent measures 
to get rid of their common enemies. 

‘* Oppose them, my beloved king,”’ she said, “‘ by extreme coldness and 
disdain. Quietly get rid of those influential persons who are your secret 
enemies. Spare them not, however high the situations they may hold ; 
but do not bring odium on yourself at present by any sweeping ig 
One person, I think, is unworthy the confidence placed in her, and she 
is the Countess Méenstrup—the principal lady in attendance on her 
majesty. She is a dangerous guide for the young queen.” 

“Indeed!” said Christian; “and does the queen enter into the con- 
spiracies afloat against you, and my dearest Dyveké, and myself? If so, 
however powerful her brother, the emperor, may be, she shall go as soon 
as the expected heir to the throne is born. I will not endure private as 
well as public foes.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, your grace, do not let such a thought of the 
queen enter your mind! She is perfectly innocent of any unkindness or 
ill feeling towards you; she knows nothing of the cabals of the court, or 
the conspiracies of the nobles and the clergy. Be thankful that you 
have such a mild and amiable consort.” 

Since you speak so well of her, Sigbrit, I shall show no displeasure 
towards her; but that Countess Moenstrup shall quit the palace, and the 
country to boot. I will permit no such firebrands as that woman to 
remain here to do mischief.” 

“Your grace will do well to get rid of that dame,” said Sigbrit, with 
one of her grim smiles. 

The Countess Méenstrup, meanwhile, was busy carrying on her 
schemes ; she had acquired an addition to her party in the person of 
Hans Faaborg, the private secretary of Torben Oxé. Some transactions 
of Faaborg’s, not very creditable to his honesty, had come to the ears of 
the lord steward, who had not concealed his displeasure at them. 
Faaborg was furious at having been detected and blamed, and forthwith 
determined on the destruction of the nobleman who had long been a kind 
friend to him. He sought out Father Ambrosius, and, together, these 
worthies hatched a diabolical plot. But it had to be carefully concealed, 
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for the lord steward’s uncle, Count Gyldenstierné, though most anxious 
for the expulsion from Denmark of Sigbrit, on account of her ill-used 
influence over the king, and of Dyveké, because Torben Oxé admired her 
so much, would not have sanctioned the wicked designs of the monk and 
the secretary. 

Poor Dyveké remained in a sad state of indecision as to what she 
should do. Her passionate love for the king pleaded powerfully with her 
to stay where she was, and as she was. Her awakened sense of duty, her 
fears for her mother’s safety, and her anxious wish to secure King 
Christian’s popularity and his domestic peace, induced her to think 
seriously of tearing herself from him, and leaving his kingdom. 

“If only the Jord steward,” she said to her confidante, Ulrika, 
“would not press for more than friendship—if he would be satisfied to be 
my kind adviser—I would at once consult him, and be guided by his 
opinion; but if his object be to take the king’s place in my affection, 
Ulrika, it would be in vain my applying to him. I can never, never love 
any one but my dearest Christian. Alas! what is to become of me ?” 

“You could not love the lord steward as you do the king, dear 
lady,” said Ulrika, “ but he would be a kind husband, and you might 
pass a peaceful life with him.” 

“No, Ulrika—no. For ever separated from my Christian, misery 
would gnaw at my heart ; and he, to whom I would owe so much grati- 
tude, would soon become unhappy, and wearied of me. I could not wear 
a mask—lI could not seem contented. I would only be a burden upon 
him. Do you think, if I threw myself on the queen’s compassion, and 
prayed her to assist me in leaving Denmark quietly, ske would aid me, 
Ulrika?” 

“They say she is a most kind-hearted and amiable lady, dear madam ; 
but she would have to employ some of the people about her, if she even 
wished to help you to fly; it would be only natural that she should be 
glad to get rid of you, but could she trust any one in the palace? Who- 
ever assisted your flight must be prepared to encounter the king’s furious 
anger. The queen would be too timid to venture on that.” 

The conversation between Dyveké and her humble friend was mter- 
rupted by the arrival of a visitor, who was no other than the lord 
steward himself. 

He bowed as respectfully to Dyveké as if she had been a princess of 
the blood, and remained standing until she requested him to be seated ; 
Ulrika, of course, withdrew, and then Dyveké at once entered on the 
subject which so unpleasantly occupied many of her thoughts, and asked 
him if it were true that there was any danger hanging over her mother. 

Torben Oxé observed her alarm, and, though sorry for her anxiety, he 
could not resolve on calming it, partly because he knew how universally 
hated Sigbrit was, and thought that some popular demonstration against 
her was likely to occur, and partly because he wished to turn Dyveke’s 
fears to some account in his own favour. 

He told her that there was no denying her mother’s unpopularity, 
which had increased much since she and the king had taken Didrik 
Slaghek into their intimate society. He added, that he feared there was 
a conspiracy forming against them, and grieved to say that she herself 
might be accused, though wrongfully he knew, of being concerned in 
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exercising influence over the king to make him commit acts that ren- 
dered him obnoxious to a large and powerful class among his subjects. 

«But, count, this accusation against me is not true, as you s 
will believe ; and I would fain hope that my poor mother is also guiltless 
of the wickedness imputed to her.” 

“But Slaghek!” exclaimed Torben Oxé. “You will not defend 
him ?” 

“No, I dislike and despise him,” replied Dyveké. “ But how can he 
be got rid of ?. He has quite identified himself with my mother—twined 
himself like a parasite round a plant; and, as you see, even the king 
tolerates him.” 

“That is the misfortune,” said the lord steward. “ He presumes too 
much on his majesty’s indulgence, and I very much fear, dear lady, that 
there will be an outbreak soon. ‘The discontented nobles and clergy are 
determined to get rid of your mother and Slaghek, and, it distresses me 
to say so, of you with them. To accomplish this, they would even 
throw off their allegiance to King Christian, and endeavour to place his 
uncle on the throne.” 

Dyveké turned deadly pale. For a moment or two she sat with her eyes 
cast up towards heaven, while she wrung her hands in her great agita- 
tion ; then, becoming suddenly calm, she said : 

“Count, you have professed to be my friend, may I venture to rely on 
your kind assistance in aiding me to—to—leave this country, where my 
unfortunate presence is so fatal to those—those I love ?” 

The lord steward’s eyes sparkled, and his cheeks flushed, as bending on 
one knee, he cried: 

“So help me Heaven, Dyveke, I will assist you to the utmost of my 
ability! My fortune, my life, shall be devoted to you. If you will trust 
to me, I willmake every arrangement for your leaving Denmark, and 
for your mother’s doing so, if she willcome. Too thankful shall I be 
to know that you have eseaped from your enemies here.” 

“Ah, count, how ean I ever thauk you sufficiently, how ever repay 
this deep obligation?” * 

“You could repay it, dearest Dyveké, ten thousand-fold,” said her 
noble admirer. He then told her how long and hopelessly he had loved 
her, how happy he would feel to be her protector—her legal protector by 
ties sanctioned by the Church and by society. He begged her to marry 
him, and give him a right to accompany her wherever she might choose 
to go. 

“You would marry me, count !” she exclaimed. ‘“ Me! oh, no, no! 
you could not so disgraee your ancient name, your noble family. No! 
Had you even met me when I was, alas, young and innecent, you could 
not have married such a one as me. But now—no, no! You are kind 
and generous in being the friend of—of—the fallen Dyvek¢é. More you 
cannot be to me.” 

“My name!” exclaimed Torben Oxé—* I will change it; my family 
—I will disown them if they will not weleome you as my wife. I will 
leave my home, my country, my family, my rank, everything for you, 
my adored Dyveké.” 

— was moved even to tears, but she shook her head, and replied 
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“ Lord steward, it cannot be. I have no heart, no love to give you, in 
return for all you so generously offer me. I may leave my Christian for 
his own sake, and my mother’s sake, but forget him! Impossible; never 
while one pulse of life beats in my veins! I will not return your great 
kindness by deceiving you. I cannot act a lie.” 

“Lady, I will not further press my suit; but though I must crush all 
dearer hopes, will you not still permit me to be your friend ?” 

“ My friend, my best, my dearest, my only friend!” said Dyveké, 
holding out her hand to him. 

Torben Oxé kissed the hand extended to him, and with a great exer- 
tion of self-command proceeded to talk over some of the arrangements 
necessary for her flight. 


Til. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH’S INTERVIEW WITH DYVEKE. 


THERE were two females in Copenhagen who were most intensely 
curious, or rather anxious to see each other, and these two were the 
Queen Elizabeth Isabella, the sister of the Emperor Charles V., and wife 
of Christian II., and Dyveké, the Dutch girl of plebeian origin, the 
daughter of the intriguing adventuress Sigbrit, and the chére amie of 
the king. 

“J ae give the world to see a young person called Dyveké, who, 
they say, is wonderfully attractive!” exclaimed the young queen one day 
shortly after the Countess Moenstrup had so kindly made her acquainted 
with the existence of Dyveké, and the king’s connexion with her. ‘‘ How 
can I manage it, my good baron ?” she added, appealing to the Baron 
Maximilian, a gentleman in waiting, and one of the very few members 
of her household who had accompanied her from the Low Countries. 

“ Dyveké !” repeated the baron with an air of astonishment—“ the 
Lady Dyveké, as some people call her—how can your grace* ever have 
heard her name? She does not belong to the court circle.” 

“1 know that she does not,” replied Elizabeth. “If she did, she 
might easily have been presented to me.” 

“Your grace means probably the daughter of . . . a person known 
by the name of Sigbrit ?” 

“Just so; the mother, I am told, is as clever as the daughter is 
beautiful.”’ 

“The mother is an exceedingly mischievous person, and is much dis- 
liked. Surely, dear madam,” said Maximilian, with a flush of anger on 
his cheek, “the king has not spoken of these people to you ?” 

“Qh no,” the queen answered, “he has never alluded to them, it was 
the Countess Méenstrup who mentioned them to me. She said she 
thought I must have heard of them.” 

The baron swallowed the German oath bearing no blessing to the 
Countess Méenstrup, which was on his lips, and merely said, 





* It is probably known that the title of “ grace” was generally used at the 
period of this tale, early in the sixteenth century, in addressing kings and queens; 


es of “majesty” did not become universally prevalent until the following 
century 
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«“ That woman takes a great liberty in troubling your grace with her 
idle gossip, and thrusting her “Seer upon you.” 

“ Nay, my good Maximilian, be not displeased at the countess. She 
is my friend, and expresses the warmest affection for me.” 

“Your grace’s goodness of heart and unsuspicious temper lead you to 
be too easily deceived. The Countess Anna Moenstrup is not capable 
of loving one so superior to herself as you are, gracious lady, though 
she may feign great devotion to you to further her own purposes.” 

“Tam sorry to find you so prejudiced against a lady who shows so 
much friendship to me, arth If you were a woman, I should say that 
perhaps you were a little jealous. But, as a gentleman, you cannot feel 
this. You, at any rate, are my older friend of the two, since you came 
with me from my own dear country ; therefore, when I have any foolish 
wish to be gratified, or any little commission to be executed that I would 
rather be done quietly, I will apply to you, with your permission.” 

Baron Maximilian bowed, and, laying his hand on his heart, assured 
the queen that he would always be at her command, and delighted when 
he could be of the slightest service to her. 

“ Well, then, for fear of interruptions, let me say at once that I have 
taken a fancy to see this Amsterdam, or Bergen, or Copenhagen beauty, 
whichever she may be. The Countess Mienstrup gave me such a 
glowing description of her, that, if only as a lovely picture, I should like 
to get a peep at her. How can this be accomplished ?” 

“Your grace cannot possibly go to her house. She lives under the 
same roof with her mother, though in separate apartments; circum- 
stances, which I may not intrude on your grace, would render it un- 
fitting—in fact, quite impossible, for her to come openly to the palace.” 

Elizabeth coloured so deeply, and looked so embarrassed and so dis- 
tressed as he uttered these words, that the baron, although the Germans 
are generally rather opaque, immediately perceived that the young queen 
had been informed of Dyveké’s position. He regretted that she con- 
descended to wish to see her rival, but as he had promised to do her 
bidding, he asked for a few minutes’ reflection to consider how an inter- 
view could be brought about. Maximilian was still ruminating upon the 
matter when the queen interrupted his cogitations by exclaiming : 

“ An idea has just struck me, baron. If this Dyveké could be per- 
suaded to dress like a peasant-girl from the little island of Amak, she 
might come to me as a petitioner; there would be nothing very strange 
in @ young person among my colonists, a sort of protégée of mine, 
coming to me.” 

“It would bean excellent plan, your grace, if Dyveke’s features were 
not well known. But supposing even that she got through the streets 
without being recognised, here, at the palace, the disguise would be sure 
of being detected, so many of the officials know her, by sight at least. 
The lord steward is her particular friend and great admirer, it is said; 
and if, by any chance, the king were to see her, I do not know what 
might happen. I fear her coming as an Amak peasant will not do, even 
if she were willing to obey your grace’s commands, Leave it to me, 
madam, and I will try what i can do. But let me entreat that you will 
hot mention the matter to the Countess Méenstrup. J do not oie any 
confidence in her.” 
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The Baron Maximilian took into his counsels the queen’s German 
confessor, and between them it was determined that Ulmka, Dyveké’s 
confidential attendant, should be sounded on the subject. The priest 
called on her, and when he told her of Elizabeth’s great wish to see 
Dyveké, he was surprised and well pleased to hear that Dyveké had also 
a strong desire to see the queen. It was arranged that she was to go to the 
palace the next morning, at an hour when she was the least likely to en- 
counter many persons, and that she was to represent herself as a petitioner 
to the queen. Petitioners to the amiable queen were not uncommon 
visitors at the palace, and, coming as such, it was thought. the king’s 
favourite might obtain admission. Much as Dyveké wished to behold 
the wife of her adored Christian, she felt sofrightened and agitated when 
an interview was arranged, that Ulrika could hardly persuade her to keep 
the appointment. 

“Oh no, Ulrika, I cannot go—I cannot appear before her /” she ex- 
claimed, as the hour for her visit to the palace approached. “I should 
sink into the earth in the presence of Christian’s wife. How shall I 
bear to look on her who has destroyed all my happiness and blasted my 
whole existence ? How can I endure her contempt, or her killing pity? 
Christian—Christian |! why did you bless me with your love, to cast me 
aside for another ?” 

“‘ My dear lady, be reasonable,” said Ulrika. ‘ You yourself wished 
to see the queen—you yourself agreed to go to the palace this morning. 
You cannot treat her grace as if she were your milliner or your laundress. 
She will expect you, and you must go, unless I am to tell a falsehood, 
and say that you are ill. If you do not go now, the interview will only 
be put off; you had better get through it at once, before your mother 
finds out that the queen wishes to see you. If she does that, depend 
upon it, she will insist on accompanying you to the palace; she will 
affront the queen, all Copenhagen will be in arms, and there will be fine 
doings.” 

* You are right, Ulrika; and it is fortunate for me that I have a friend 
possessed of so much discretion and good sense to advise me, for I feel as 
if I had no confidence in myself. We must endeavour to go without my 
mother’s knowledge; the queen might not choose to receive her ; at 
least, you say she has not signified her wish to do so.” 

Dyveké and her faithful friend clothed themselves in mourning attire, 
and, concealing their faees under thick black veils, they proceeded to the 
abode of royalty. Dyveké trembled violently as she approached the re- 
sidence of her royal admirer ; in former days she had occasionally been 
his guest, but latterly he had only visited her—she had not gone at all 
to the palace. Well did she remember the way to the king’s suite of 
apartments, but she was conducted now to those occupied by the queen, 
in an adjoining wing of the palace. Representing herself as a humble 
petitioner to the queen, she was not conducted up the grand staircase, 
but was taken by a flight of steps leading to a private corridor towards 
the queen’s reception-rooms. Here she and Ulrika were committed to 
the charge of a page, who ushered them into an antechamber while he 
went to ask if it were the queen's pleasure to receive them. 


Dyveké sank half fainting on a chair, as she whispered, almost sobbing, 
to her attendant, 
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“Oh, Ulrika! If my Christian should be with her! He will imme- 
diately recognise me—he will know the slightest sound of my voice. 
I cannot risk such a meeting—I cannot stay; let us fly, Ulrika, and let 
all traces of us be gone when the boy returns !” 

“My beloved mistress! this is impossible. We shall be supposed to 
be impostors—thieves—making off with some stolen goods. A pretty 
thing for the Lady Dyveké to be seized by some of the warders, and 
carried before the seneschal or the lord marshal of the palace! What 
would King Christian say to that? And what aa your mother 


©») 


say ¢ 

* Would to Heaven I had not come !” 

“Keep up your spirits, dear lady; you are doing nothing wrong. 
Even if you should encounter the king, he could not blame you. You 
are only obeying the queen’s wish.” 

“Oh, Ulrika! how my poor heart beats 

The page, meanwhile, had passed through another antechamber, and 
had knocked at the door of the queen’s boudoir. On being desired to 
come in, he found Elizabeth sitting listlessly in a lounging-chair, with 
her clasped hands lying on her lap, and tears quietly rolling down her 
cheeks. 

“T beg pardon, your grace, but two women are in the waiting-room, 
who beg to be permitted to speak to your highness.”’ 

“Who are they ?” 

“TI know not, your grace. They declined to give their names. They 
are both closely veiled, and one of them seems young. She seems in 
great sorrow, judging by the tone of her voice and the trembling of her 
whole frame.” 

“Some unhappy girl, I suppose, coming to me for protection or assist- 
ance. I will not refuse to listen to her tale of suffering, Let her enter, 
Jens.” 

“The younger one alone, your grace?” 

“ Nay, I had forgotten that you said there were two women ; usher 
them both in.” 

The page did so, and, on entering the queen’s presence, Dyveké made 
a very low but graceful curtsey, while Ulrika, according to her ideas of 
propriety, dropped down awkwardly on her knees. She was a stout 
woman, therefore found some difficulty in getting up again, at which the 
young queen could not help smiling. 

There was something so frank and pleasant in her smile, that poor 
Dyveké felt almost reassured. 

“Will you not remove your veils?” said the queen. ‘“ No one will 
betray you in this chamber.” 

They both did as-she desired, and Dyveké threw back the large cloak 
that had entirely concealed her symmetrical figure. 

“Heavens! what a beautiful creature !” exclaimed Elizabeth, in her 
own mind. ‘Can this be Dyveké? No—for she belongs to the lowest 
classes, and cannot have the air of extreme elegance and refinement which 
this young lady possesses.” 

“You tremble,” the queen said, aloud. ‘“ Nay, do not be afraid of 
me. I will do all that 1 can for you. And if to restore you to happi- 
ness be beyond my power, I can, at least, sympathise with you in your 
sorrows.” 
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“ Oh, what angelic goodness! It crushes me!” cried poor Dyveké, 
throwing herself at the queen’s feet. 

“ Rise, lady. The unfortunate have a claim to compassion, and those 
who can assuage unhappiness should be thankful that they enjoy that 
privilege. Forget that I am a queen, and speak to me as to a friend, [ 
would willingly be the friend of all who are in distress. But tell me who 
you are, and what I can do for you ?”’ 

“ When your grace hears who I am, you will turn from me with loath- 
ing; my name will sound in your ear like the hissing of a poisonous ser- 
pent. Would that it could be shrouded in everlasting night !” 

The queen started and turned very pale as she murmured, 

“ Dyveké !—can you be Dyveké?” 

“ Madam, I am that miserable creature !” 

For a few moments the king’s wife and his favourite stood gazing at 
each other, while the countenances of both evinced the utmost emotion. 
The queen was the first to recover some degree of composure, then 
glancing at Ulrika, she asked, somewhat coldly, 

« And is this your mother ?” 

“No, your grace,” replied Dyveké. “This is Ulrika, my faithful 
friend and kind attendant.” 

The good-natured queen smiled to Ulrika, who was about to scramble 
down again upon her knees, when Elizabeth begged her not to kneel to 
her, a mortal like herself. 

‘Gracious queen!” said Dyveké, forcing herself to speak, “ since I 
am permitted to appear in your presence, allow me humbly to ask your 
grace’s pardon for every injury I have done you. I do not seek to ex- 


cuse myself; I know how wrong I have been. I know that you must 
scorn me and hate me. But I shall do all I can to atone for my past 


” 


faults. I shall go Dyveké stopped for a moment, overcome 
by her own feelings, then continued, in a broken voice, “ Go far away, 
where I shall never more cause annoyance to any one, and in exile and 
solitude lament the past.” 

The benevolent young queen looked kindly at her visitor, and re- 
plied, 

“‘T cannot say that you have not been faulty, Dyveké, for your con- 
nexion with the king tells that unfortunate tale. But J, at least, have 
nothing to reproach you with. You have not sought to win his heart 
from me; he loved you before he knew me. I do not scorn you or hate 
you, my poor girl, but I pity you, for your position is one of great trial. 
And so, though you may not think it, is mine. A wife without her 
husband’s affection, which is given to another; that other with prior, 
though not higher, claims.” 

“Ah, gracious madam! the king will soon learn to love you, and value 
you as you deserve to be loved and valued,” said Dyveké. ‘ My 
Christian, pardon me, King Christian has a kind and affectionate heart, 
though his temper is often chafed by the insolence and unjust opposition 
of those who ought to be the bulwarks of his throne.” 

“ Poor Christian !” sighed the queen, “I fear, indeed, he has much to 
contend with. I hear he is popular among the lower orders of his subjects, 
but that the higher classes are not friendly to him. I cannot imagine 
why they dislike him.” 
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« Because he has more enlarged views than they have, your grace. He 
seeks to emancipate the serfs from many hardships which press on them, 
to bridle the power of the nobility and higher clergy, to encourage com- 
merce and trade, to make education more general, and to diffuse liberty 
and happiness among al/ ranks in his kingdom.” 

Dyveké spoke with a degree of animation that much enhanced her 
beauty, and Elizabeth gazed at her with admiration, while the thought 
crossed her mind, 

« Ah! what a rival for poor me!” 

“ Bat such noble sentiments deserve applause, not condemnation,” said 
the queen. 

“ So they do, gracious madam; but they are not acceptable to those 
with whose selfish interests and unjust claims they interfere. The king, 
alas! has much to harass him, and it is no ath that he is sometimes 
goaded into acts of severity. Since I have had the mingled happiness 
and sorrow of knowing him—and oh, madam! he neither sought me nor 
did I throw myself in his way 5 

“ How, then, did you first meet ?” interrupted Elizabeth, who had felt 
much curiosity on this point, about which she could elicit nothing from 
the tale-bearing Countess Moenstrup. ‘ Was it by accident?” 

“No, royal lady, it was by what I can only call the wicked scheme of 
a designing churchman.” 

“ A churchman—a priest—impossible! You must have been misin- 
formed !” exclaimed the queen, in pious horror. 

“ Madam, what I tell you is as true as the Gospel. The Archbishop 
Erick Walkendorf sought some means to acquire ascendancy over the 
mind of the crown prince, and he fancied he could best succeed if he 
could inspire him with ... . with an interest in some young female, 
who might obtain influence over him, and use it entirely as the archbishop 
directed; in short, become Ais unscrupulous tool. It was for this purpose 
that he placed me in the position I, a simple, unexperienced young 
creature, never dreamed of holding. You, gracious lady, who know 
King Christian, may easily believe that I, a poor humble girl, was not 
able to resist the fascination of his manner, to refuse the love he offered, 
or to withhold my own. I forgot everything for him, I adored him, and 
oh! gracious lady, forgive me; but while one pulse of life beats in my 
veins, I cannot cease to adore him. But I will leave him... . leave 
him for ever,” added Dyveké, bursting into a passion of tears. 

ae filled also the eyes of the kind-hearted Elizabeth as she ex- 
claimed : 

“Ah! how I grieve for you! Did you say Erick Walkendorf was 
the person who promoted your intimacy with the king? Not, surely, 
the present Archbishop of Drontheim ?” 

The same, your grace. And now he is clamorous that I should go 
into a convent. He has sent his delegate, Father Ambrosius, more than 
once to me, to urge me to take the vows. But I cannot be such a hypo- 
crite. I dare not attempt to deceive the Almighty.” 

“You are right there, Dyveké,” said the queen. “I think I have 
heard of Father Ambrosius. Is he not the confessor of the Countess 
Moenstrup?” 

“I do not know, madam. Is he, Ulrika?” asked Dyveké of Ulrika, 
who was standing respectfully at a little distance. 
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“ He is,” replied Ulrika, as if frightened to hear her own voice in the 


nce of royalty. 

“I must not weary your grace by intruding too long on you, but 
before I go, oh, let me creve a boon of your majesty !’’ 

as Speak! If in my power it shall be granted, my poor girl,” said the 

ueen, kindly. 

“Itisformy ... . for King Christian’s sake I ask it. I pray of 
your grace not to leave him entirely to evil counsellors: When his 
temper is irritated, try to calm it, draw him gently from thoughts of re- 
venge, lead him to acts of mercy and forgiveness, and teach him to inspire 
his subjects, of all ranks, with confidence and love.” 

At that moment some one knocked at the door. The queen moved 
towards it. 

“ Who is there?” she asked, without opening it. 

“It is 1, your grace—Maximilian.” 

“Oh, enter, baron! you are no spy.” 

“‘T have hastened hither to tell you, gracious lady, that the king has 
returned from his ride, and that the Countess Moenstrup is prowling 
about the corridors near your grace’s apartments. Perhaps it were well 
that your visitors should depart.” 

“ Tis, yes, they must go,” said the queen, who seemed quite ina 

flurry. 
“} y good Dyveké, I must now bid you farewell; my best wishes will 
attend you wherever you go. In as far as 1 am capable, I will follow 
your advice, and may the Lord bless my efforts to do what is best for my 
dear Christian’s welfare !’’ 

“ Farewell, gracious lady! May Heaven ever bless you and ..... 
and my beloved king,” faltered poor Dyveké. 

‘And my child, pray for it when it enters this world of trial.” 

“ Your child—Clrristian’s child! . . . Oh, Queen Elizabeth—yes, I 
will pray fervently for it.” 

Dyveké would have knelt at the queen’s feet, but she raised her, kissed 
her brow, and again bade her a kind farewell. Then turning to Ulrika, 
the queen said : 

“Watch over this fragile flower, cheer her drooping spirits, and lead 
her to that peace of mind which religion only can bestow !” 

Baron Maximilian courteously and respectfully assisted Dyveke to re- 

lace her cloak and adjust her veil; then bowing to Elizabeth, he led 

Dyveks, who was-closely followed by Ulrika, from the boudoir, and down 

a back staircase, and a deserted narrow passage, to a side-door of the 
ace, which he opened with a private key. 

“Shall I call your carriage, lady?” he asked, as if he had been 
addressing a lady of the court circle. 

“ We walked hither,” replied Dyveké, “ and we will return home on 
foot.” 

“Will you permit me, then, to see you safely home, lady?”’ said the 
baron; who, though he had heard a great deal of Dyveke, had never 
seen her before, and was quite charmed with her surpassing beauty, and 
her pleasing manner. 

But Dyveké politely declined his escort, and very reluctantly he bade 
her adieu, not far from the palace. 
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IV. 
A HOME SCENE. 


Sicprit had gone to. Dyveké’s apartments to speak to her, about 
something, and was both angry and alarmed when she did not find her in 
any of them. She rang the silver bell violently, and.the summons was 
answered not by Ulrika, but by another of Dyveké’s attendants, of a 
lower grade. 

“Where is Ulrika, Rakel? Why does she not answer the bell?” 
asked Sigbrit, in a tone of voice expressive of very decided bad humour, 

“She has gone out, madam,”’ 

* Gone out—where ?”’ 

“T do not know, madam,” said Rakel. 

“ Where is your mistress—my daughter—I do not find her in any of 
her apartments ?” 

“She has gone out too, madam,” 

“ She and Ulrika together ?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“When did they go? Where have they gone? Speak, girl!” cried 
Sigbrit, imperiously. 

“I think they went about an hour ago, madam,” replied Rakel, 
“ But I do not know where they have gone.” 

“Speak the truth, Rakel,’’ said Sigbrit, sharply. “ You must not 
dare to deceive me,” 

“Tam not deceiving you, madam. It is not likely the Lady Dyveké 
would tell me where she was going, and Ulrika did not say a word.” 
sD Did they Zo in the carriage—which of the lacqueys, went with 

em?” 

“None, madam ; they went alone, and walked.” 

Sigbrit saw that nothing was to be got out of Rakel, even if she knew 
where Dyveké had gone, so she dismissed the girl, who, though much 
attached to Dyveké, was afraid of her mother. 

“A secret expedition! Where can she have gone?” soliloquised 
Sigbrit, as she walked up and down Dyveké’s reception-room. “She said 
that Father Ambrosius wished to persuade her to enter a convent. Can 
he have prevailed upon her to do this—can he have induced, her to 
meet him somewhere by appointment, well knowing that Z would never 
consent to her becoming a nun? But she cannot take the veil without 
a period of probation, and there will be time to search every nunnery in 
Denmark, to find her and to set her free. Neither Christian nor I will ever 

permit her to be immured within a convent’s walls, Ah, master monk, 
if you and your patron, Erick Walkendorf, have hatched sucha plan, you 
will find that you have got yourselves into trouble, not Dyveké, or the 
king, or me. I don’t like that Father Ambrosius; there is, something 
very sinister about him, and he is a creature of that odious Countess 
Moenstrup’s, who is always talking of my low birth, ‘The Dutch 
apple-woman,’ she calls me. She shall find to her cost that the Dutch 
-woman is more than a match for the high-born Danish countess.” 
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Sigbrit sat down and fell into a train of silent thought, which lasted 
for a considerable time. At length she started up, exclaiming aloud : 

sd es stays long—where can she be? Iam becoming quite un- 
easy about her. Can that wicked monk have lured her out on some 
pretence, and had her seized, and shut upin some secret convent cell ? Can 
any of the proud Gyldenstierné family, who, I know, hate me, and dread 
Torben Oxé’s marrying my daughter, have got her into their power, in 
order to take her out of the lord steward’s way? I know that there is 
a cabal against me ; can any of the king’s enemies and mine have seized 
on Dyveké, to wreak their vengeance on us? She is such a soft, yielding, 
timid creature, that she might be argued or frightened into anything. 
But then Ulrika has more sense, and a stout heart; it would not be so 
easy to impose upon her. Well, conjecturing will do no good. If my 
daughter is not back in one quarter of an hour by that Dutch clock, [ 
will send for Didrik Slaghek and my brother Herman, and despatch 
them in search of her.” 

The quarter of an hour had just expired, when Dyveké and Ulrika 
came home. Dyveké was surprised, and not particularly pleased, to find 
her mother in her apartment, and at the first glance she observed how 
stormy her countenance was. 

" Well! so you have stolen a march upon me, slunk off on some pri- 
vate errand, without having the grace even to leave a message for me, 
much less to tell me that you were going out, and where. You never 
took the trouble, apparently, to consider the anxiety into which J might be 
plunged by your unaccountable absence. And you, Ulrika, have been 
very much wanting in your duty towards me,” continued Sigbrit, in in- 
creasing wrath; “‘and I have a great mind to order you not only out of 
my presence, but out of my house, this moment.” 

Poor Dyveké looked frightened and embarrassed, and cast her eyes 

midly on the ground. But. Ulrika, as Sigbrit herself had said, had a 
stouter heart. She did not wince under Sigbrit’s onset, but gazed at 
her boldly in the face, as she said : 

“Madam, I do not deserve your reproaches; my principal duty is to- 
wards your daughter, and I have been doing that. This is the first of 
my learning that the Lady Dyveké was to ask leave whenever she went 
over the door. I do not believe King Christian intends her to be a state 
prisoner.” 

Sigbrit was astonished at the woman’s insolence, as she would have 
called it, and was on the point of giving her a very sharp reply, when 
Dyveké spoke in her usual mild manner : 

“T am very sorry, my dear mother, that you have been annoyed 
~ finding me out; I did not expect to have been so long absent from 

ome.” 

** And what was the cause of your absence, and where have you been, 
f it is not a profound secret?” asked Sigbrit. 

“‘T have been to the palace——” 

“To the palace !” cried Sigbrit, interrupting her. “That was very 
unwise—very unlike your general propriety of conduct, Dyveké. You 
can see the king in perfect freedom, here, in your own apartments. 
Your going to him at the palace might be inconvenient to him, and, if 
reported to Elizabeth, could not fail to vex her. There are plenty to set 
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her against you, without your foolishly lending your aid to make yourself 
obnoxious to her. Not that it signifies much what she thinks; but I 
know that Christian, though he does not care a straw for her, wishes to 
be on good terms with her.”’ 

Sigbrit did not observe Ulrika’s sneering smile, as she approached 

ké to take off the large cloak and thick veil she had on. 

“Let me get you some spiced wine, my dear lady; you are tired.” 

The refreshing potion was brought to Dyveké, who had seemed much 
exhausted, and then Sigbrit renewed her inquiries as to what had induced 

ké to go to the palace. 

“Not to visit King Christian, mother, as you have supposed, though 
how such a thought could enter your mind I cannot imagine; I went to 
see Queen Elizabeth, by her own wish and command.” 7 

“By whom was that command conveyed to ?” asked Sigbrit, in 

iene y ye g 
t surprise. 

“ By the Baron Maximilian, one of the queen’s retinue, through her 
confessor. He made the necessary arrangements with Ulrika.” 

“ And you kept all this from me!” observed Sigbrit, angrily. 

“ The queen desired that the interview should be strictly private,"’ re- 
plied Dyveké. 

“ Private, yes; but not to be secret to your own mother. Had I 
known that you were going to the palace, and on foot, I would have sent 
Didrik Slaghek with you.” 

“Didrik Slaghek!” exclaimed both Dyveké and Ulrika at the same 
moment. 

“ Nay, madam,” said Ulrika; “if my mistress had been accompanied 
by Herr Slaghek, she would have been mobbed, and perhaps stoned, 
before she reached the palace.” 

“You must surely know, dear mother, or you ought to know, how un- 
popular this cousin of yours is,” added Dyveké. 

“He is useful to me and to the king,”’ replied Sigbrit, “and I do not 
care whether he is popular or not.” 

“Ah, mother, you, all of us, will be made to care in the long run. 
He is hated by every party. It is said that he is a sorcerer, and that it 
is by his magic arts he has acquired so much influence over you and my 
dear Christian.” 

“ Nonsense, silly girl! People accuse me of sorcery also, and say that 
Ihave dealings with the devil. Ha, ha, ha! The fools! You know 
very well that I have nothing to do with necromancy. They had better 
bring that accusation against the learned master Cornelius Agrippa, the 
astrologer. By-the-by, he spaes fortunes—predicts the future; and my 
brother Herman was telling me the other ds that he’said of you... . 
But no, I won't repeat it to you; you are Ba 4 a goose that you might 
fancy the man really knows what is to happen, and be alarmed at his 
absurd prediction, as if there could be a shadow of truth in it.” 

“What was it, dear mother? do tell me. Had it any reference to my 
beloved Christian ?” 

“Not the slightest. It was merely a very vague assertion. It is not 
worth your hearing it.” 

“But I pray of you to tell it to me!” cried Dyveké, anxiously, and 
clasping her hands in supplication. 
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“Well, then, Cornelius Agrippa thought fit to say that you'would die 
young. ,, but you may live ‘to be a grey-haired, wrinkled old woman for 
all that. 

“Ah! how I hope that his prophecy may be true! - Early death 
would be a ‘boon to me. What have J to live for? How gladly I 
would close my weary eyes on this world! How thankful to be laid in 
the cold, dark grave! My ‘Christian would never quite forget his Dy- 
veké; ‘but he would lead a ‘happier life with his amiable queen, and 
his subjects would become more loyal when he was influenced by her.” 

Sigbrit frowned ; she did not like to hear of any influence over the 
king but her own. She went on to say, however, 

“And ‘so the queen sent for you. 1 suppose she was curious to see the 

n who had so bewitched King Christian that not even the sister of 
Charles V. could oust her from her place. How did she receive you? 
And who introduced you to her ?” 

Dyveké repeated how she was admitted to the queen’s boudoir, and 
then spoke of Elizabeth’s extreme goodness, and of the great con- 
descension and kindness of her manners. 

“ She did not treat me like an erring woman, whose presence amidst 
the sacred purity of her abode was contamination. I begged her for- 
giveness, and she graciously said that she had nothing to forgive, as I 
had not lured Christian from her. She asked me—as if my prayers could 
be of any use—to pray for her and the child that might soon enter into 
this world—Christian’s child! Oh, my mother! And she approved of 
my not going into a convent, as Father Ambrosius wishes me to do.” 

Dyveké did not inform her mother that she had told the queen of her 
intention to leave King Christian; she well knew what a storm that 
would conjure up, and until her plans were more matured she thought 
it best to be silent respecting them. Besides, she felt that she could not 
trust Sigbrit, who might choose to send for the king, repeat to him all 
she had heard, and take steps, in concert with him, to prevent her leaving 
Copenhagen. 

“And except Elizabeth, did you see no one at the palace but the un- 
derlings, the warders, and the pages?” asked Sigbrit. “ Did you not 
see that Countess Moenstrup, who has so entirely got the ear of the 

ueen ?” 
i “T did not see her; and when the Baron Maximilian came to tell 
Queen Elizabeth that the countess was lingering about the corridors lead- 
ing to her apartments, J was hurried away.” 

“The Baron Maximilian—ay, the German who came over with Eliz 
beth from the Low Countries. I do not like either him or the queen’s 
confessor, who came with her also ; they meddle too much, and find fault 
where they have no right to utter a word. The baron speaks most dis- 
respectfully of me, and threatens to complain to the Emperor, Charles V., 
of my influence over Christian, and my mismanagement, as he chooses to 
call it, of the affairs of the kingdom. I have half a mind to clip his 
wings ; a word from me, and he and the confessor would both be shipped 
off to their own country, never to set foot in Denmark again.” 

“ My dearest mother, for Heaven’s sake, do not use your power t0 
have the queen’s friend and her spiritual adviser expelled from the country. 
I cannot believe that the Baron Maximilian abuses you, or dreams of com 
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plaining of you to the emperor. He must know that Charles V. has no 
control here, in Denmark, and that any interference on his part would 
only exasperate Christian. ‘The Baron Maximilian was most courteous 

kind to me; he does not seem to be at all a violent young man. 
And think what misery you would inflict on the poor queen, who has 
never injured you, if you take from her her only real friends !” 







































The baron was safe while he had Dyveké to plead for him. But in 
rocess of time Sigbrit’s smothered dislike to him broke out again; and 
istory relates that the queen’s confessor was banished, and the unfortu- 

nate Maximilian was put to death. 








CITY AND-COUNTRY BELLS. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


A pra of London bells— 
Bursting through the dusty air, 
And the smoke thick-rismg there, 
Smoke o’er myriad chimneys curling, 
Like a huge black flag uniurling : 

And still it swells, 

That peal of City bells, 
O’er a maze of houses swinging, 
In the close courts echoing, ringing, 
Mingling with the sea-like hum 
Of vast crowds, that ever come 
Down the street, beneath the spire, 
Standing there, like some grand lyre, 
Rolling forth its clangorous ditty 
O’er the unregarding City, 


Still it swells, 

That peal of noonday bells, 
All along the ship-full river, 
With a heavy, muffled quiver, 
Lingering, echoing dully back, 
From bridge-arches old and black ; 
But those strong and mighty notes, 
As the crashing music floats, 
Cannot drown the shouts of men, 
Toiling in life’s busy den, 
Nor the waggon’s heavy creaking, 
Nor the frequent shrilly shrieking, 
Where the carriage, onward rushing, 

Passes some poor victim o’er— 
Cannot, spite of al their gushing, 
Charm to quiet that mad crushing, 
That wide, endless, City roar. 






































City and Country Bells. 


A peal of Country bells, 
In liquid softness swells, 

From some ancient ivied tower, 

At the purple evening hour, 

Through the air of sweetest balm, 
Like sky-music gliding, swinging, 
Like a deep-voiced seraph singing, 

Like a holy-murmur’d psalm. 

Up the poplar’d vale it goes, 

Down the river as it flows, 

Undulating, rising, falling, 

To the near hills softly calling, 

To far mountains borne away, 


Dying like the dying day. 


That peal of Country bells 
A tongue of silver swells, 
O’er the woods, till branchy trees, 
As they pulsate in the breeze, 
By the sound pierced through and through, 
Seem as beoatine music too : 
Past the hamlet it is stealing, 
And the maidens, listening there, 
Show upon their faces fair 
Sober’d thought, and melted feeling : 
Children look into the sky 
For that peal which murmurs by, 
Thinking, all so soft the ringing, 
Angels in the clouds are singing ; 
And old age that totters slow, 
Faintly smiles upon his way, 
As his musings backward flow, 
To the sweet pea! long ago, 
Ringing on his marriage-day. 





Such the bells, that strive to pour 
Music through the City’s roar ; 
Such the Country’s mellow bells, 
O’er the hills their falls and swells ; 
Which can pleasure, balm impart, 
Gentle music of the heart. 











ABOUT CONTRADICTORY PEOPLE. 
READINGS OF CHARACTER. 
By Francis Jacox. 


REMEMBERABLE at least by those who have not forgotten the author of 
“ Maxwell” altogether, is the character-portrait he sketches, in one of his 
best fictions, of Doctor MacGopus—a clever man, and a kindly at heart, 
but whose peculiarity it is to differ invariably in opinion from everybody 
around him. Shape the question how you will, he always contrives to 
take a different view of it from As else, and always meets every 
assertion with a plump negative.* MacGopus stands out a prominent 
type of the inveterately contradictory man. 

There are those who, as Hazlitt says in one of his metaphysical essays, 
seem born to act from a spirit of contradiction only, that is, who are ready 
to act not only without a reason, but against it,—who are ever at cross 
purposes with themselves and others,—who are not satisfied unless they 
are doing two opposite things at a time,—who contradict what you say, 
and if you assent to them, contradict what they have said.f In another 
essay, Hazlitt observes that a spirit of contradiction is sure to defeat and 
turn against itself. It is “everything by turns, and nothing long.” It 
is warped and crooked. It cannot bear the least opposition, and sooner 
than acquiesce in what others approve, it will change sides in a day. “ It 
is offended at every resistance to its captious, domineering humour, and 
will quarrel for straws with its best friends.”’{ This is the uglier side of 
the ater of which MacGopus presents the least unamiable phase. 

Of the same stock come those, again, whom Hazlitt describes as of too 
fastidious a turn of mind to like anything long, or to assent twice to the 
game opinion. Picturing one of the family, he says: “ I have been de- 
lighted to hear him expatiate with the most natural and affecting sim- 
plicity on a favourite passage or painting, and all the while afraid of 
agreeing with him, lest he should instantly turn round and unsay all that 
he had said, for fear of my going away with too good an opinion of my 
own taste, or too great an admiration of my idol—and his own. I dare 
not ask his opinion twice, if I have got a favourable sentence once, lest he 
should belie his own sentiments to stagger mine.” Such a MacGopus’s 
enthusiasm is fickle and treacherous: the instant he finds it shared in 
common, he backs out of it. Sympathy in tastes he cannot away with. 
A fellow-feeling makes him the reverse of wondrous kind. 

How salient a contrast to the character portrayed in “ Wilhelm 
Meister,” and by Mr. Carlyle applied to Goethe himself—as one who, in 
his own imperturbable firmness, had grown into the habit of “ never con- 
tradicting any one. On the contrary, he listened with a friendly air to 





* For detailed illustrations of the manner of the man, see, passim, “The 
Parson’s Daughter,”—especially vol. ii. chs. v. and ix., and vol. iii. ch. i. 

+ Winterslow Essays, Mind and Motive. 
} Ibid., On Consistency of Opinion. 
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every one’s opinion, and would himself elucidate and strengthen it by 
instances and reasons of his own.” Insomuch that all who did not know 
him fancied that he thought as they did; for he was possessed of a pre- 
ponderating intellect, and could transport himself into the mental state 
of any man, and imitate his manner of conceiving.* 

Miss Martineau, indeed, is not over-pleased that Goethe, the “seer of 
humanity,” should have thus formed in himself the habit of agreeing with 
all the opinions uttered to him, alleging as his ground that there is always 
a sense in which everything is true, and that it is a good to encourage, 
and an evil to discourage, any belief arrived at in a natural course. There 
are men, however, as she adds, with minds of a far lower order, but still 
somewhat superior to the average, who do precisely the reverse,—who 
see far enough to be aware that there is always something to be said to 
the contrary of what they hear uttered ; and who cannot help saying it. 
“ They fall into a habit of invariable opposition, justifying the practice to 
themselves by the plea of impartiality,—of resistance to dogmatism,—of 
love of truth, and the like.” Miss Martineau expresses her disapproval 
of both habits,—convinced that both practically injure belief, and damage 
the interests of truth. The natural operation of {Goethe’s method, she 
points out, is to encourage in many indolence in the pursuit of truth and 
carelessness about opinions ; but far worse she takes to be the influence of 
the antagonist order of minds, not only from their comparative numbers, 
but from the direct operation of their method and their example. A con- 
tradictory man allows no rest in any supposition for himself or others. 
It is curious to note how “ men of this order are, above all others, ‘fickle 
in their opinions.’’ They are, in fact, the sport of any one who, discern- 
ing and playing with their weakness, can put them up to the assertion 
and defence of any opinions whatever, and lead them into daily self-con- 
tradiction.t 

The same placid breadth of character that would withhold the German 
genius, so 


Serene, and resolute, and still, 
And calm, and self-possessed, 


from ever falling into a habit of contradiction, if not literally from ever 
contradicting any one at all, would also ensure him immunity from irrita- 
tion at being contradicted by others; such irritation, for instance, as 
Buffon seems to have felt, on very slight grounds. For Buffon, as one 
of his biographers puts it, was not fond of either contradiction or inter- 
ruption, and used to stop short in his talk, and betake himself to austere 
silence, at the very first objection or exception that some adventurous 
interlocutor might offer to the great man’s thread of discourse. Buffon 
expressly averred that he could not think of continuing to converse with 
a man who should fancy himself at liberty, in thinking of a subject for 
the first time, to contradict one who had made it the study of his whole 
life. This disposition led to Buffon’s surrounding himself with familiars 
and admirers who never contradicted him on any account. Zhem Sir 
Oracle could complacently tolerate. J les supportait aisément. But 
with Hook’s MacGopus on a morning call, or Galt’s Mr. Hickery at his 
dinner-table, or Smollett’s Lismahago, or even Sir E. B. Lytton’s Scaliger 





* See Carlyle’s Miscellaneous Essays, vol. iii,—On Goethe's Works. 
7 Life in a Sick-room, p. 212 sq. 
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Blount at a téte-a-téte, too surely Monsieur de Buffon in all his starch 
and ruffles would have gone clean daft, stark staring mad. 

Renowned in table-talk is the disputatious man who, to the remon- 
strance, “* Why, it’s as plain as that two and two make four,” on the in- 
stant answered, “ But I deny that as well; for 2 and 2 make twenty- 
two.” No near relation, on the contrary, to the Lismahago clan is that 
undervalued precursor of Paley and Bentham—in some sort Paley’s 
parent, indeed, so far as the Moral Pema is concerned—who quietly 
observes of himself that, “ As well persuaded as I am that two and two 
make four, if I were to meet with a person of credit, candour, and under- 
standing who should seriously call it in question, I would give him the 
hearing.”* A good listener, this, surely, of quite ideal and transcendent 
goodness, as realities go. 

Henri Beyle (De Stendhal) makes fun of a certain provincial the main 
terror of whose life it was, when in good company, ever to find himself 
alone in any opinion of his. Beyle was, as M. de Sainte-Beuve says, 
“yolontiers le contre-pied de cet homme-la : il est contrariant a plaisir.”’t 
In everything he liked to take an unexpected side—to contravene the 
conventional verdict—to contradict the common cry of curs. 

In one of Mr. Dickens’s earliest works there is a Mr. Grimwig, whose 
salient feature is a habit of contradiction. Whatever his best and oldest 
friend takes up on the positive side, Mr. Grimwig at once takes up on 
the negative. His appetite for contradiction is, by the way, equalled 
only by his greed for muffins. 

The Scaliger Blount of the Caxtonian Essays is a universal con- 
tradictor, who spares neither age nor sex, and in whose eyes “ the cloth” 
itself has no sanctity. We read that he would rather contradict a bishop 
than any other man, except an archbishop—especially if it be on a matter 
of theology or church discipline. As all opinions have two sides, what- 
ever side you take, he is sure to take the other; and his pre-eminent 
delight is in setting you down in your own proper department, whatever 
that may be. 

“ Are you an artist, and venture a remark upon colouring ? beware of 
Scaliger Blount. He knows all about colouring that man ever wrote on 
it, and you are sure to hear from him, ‘Sir, I disagree.’ Are you a 
lawyer, and, as you think, safely laying down the law to reverential 
listeners ? beware of Scaliger Blount; he has the laws of all times, from 
Confucius to Lord St. Leonards, at his fingers’ ends, and woe to you 
when you see him knit his brows, and exclaim, ‘ I differ!’ ’’t 

Undeniable, however, as may be the learning of this helluo librorum, 
still, as Sir Edward the Essayist goes on to remark, the common sense of 
the common interest unites all diners-out against conceding respect to it. 
Instead of saying ‘* Learned man,” they say ‘‘ Insufferable savage ;”— 
and nobody acknowledges as an authority him who arrogates authority 
over all.$ 





* Abraham Tucker, The Light of Nature Pursued. 

t Causeries du Lundi, t. ix. p. 251. 

{ Caxtoniana: Faith and Charity. 

§ “Each prudent host, in making up his cards for a dinner-party, pauses a 
moment at the name of Scaliger Blount, and shuffles this human cyclopadia out 
of the pack, muttering the damning monosyllable, ‘ Bore.’ "—Caxtoniana: Essays 
on Life, Literature, and Manners, vol. i. p. 519. 
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There is point, and pith, in the remark of M. de Sacy, that “c’est un 
role périlleux qu’on n’accepte qu’en ayant cette tournure d’esprit par- 
ticuliere qui fait préférer a tout . . . la volupté de contredire.”* A 
piquant, pungent phrase,—the full flavour of which can only, perhaps, be 
tasted by those who are “ voluptuaries” of a pronounced type, in the 
libertinage, so to speak, of contradiction. 

Gash John Galt’s autobiographic Provost is plaintive on the sufferings 
he endured from “that Yankee thorn in the side, Mr. Hickery,’’ who, 
says he, “never desisted from setting himself against everything that 
sprang from me, and as often found some show of plausibility to maintain 
his argumentations.” It must have been with a supreme sense of con- 
solation, therefore, that this august dignitary, Mr. Pawkie, was able to 
add: “ And yet, for all that, he [Hickery, the contradictory a was a 
man held in no esteem or respect in the town; for he had wearied every- 
body out by his everlasting contradictions.”+ A befitting retribution on 
one who, to apply a couplet from Churchill, 


Maintains, e’en to the very teeth of Power, 
The same thing right and wrong in half an hour. 


The gentle irony of Washington Irving depicts in Wolfert Acker, one 
of the privy councillors of Peter Stuyvesant, a worthy but ill-starred man, 
whose aim through life had avowedly been for peace and quietness, but 
who was everlastingly in collision with his neighbours. It was his doom, 
we are told, to meet ahead wind at every turn, and be kept in a con- 
stant fume and fret by the perverseness of mankind, ‘ Had he served 
on a modern jury, he would have been sure to have eleven unreasonable 
men opposed to him.”’§ Constrained to contradict the eleven all round, 
and perhaps to contradict the judge too—he must, forsooth, pass for a 
contradictory man, when of course all the fault lay on the other side. 

Smollett’s Lieutenant Lismahago is a delectable specimen of the tribe. 
Early in his intercourse with the Brambles he becomes so polemical that, 
every time he opens his mouth, out flies a paradox, which he maintains 
with all the enthusiasm of altercation. ‘‘The spirit of contradiction,” 
writes Matthew Bramble, “is naturally so strong in Lismahago, that I 
believe, in my conscience, he has rummaged and read and studied, with 
indefatigable attention, in order to qualify himself to refute established 
maxims, and thus raise trophies for the gratification of polemical pride.”'|| 
Not a little nettled is the testy Welsh squire, now and then, by the con- 
trarious ways and means of his disputatious Scotch friend. But they are 
true men both, sound at the core, and not to be sundered by surface 
variances, in the mere routine of colloquial contradiction. 

Mr. Thackeray’s Philip is meant to illustrate, among other charac- 
teristics of impetuous young-manhood, an offensive propensity to in- 
dulgence in contradiction§ flat and frequent. Certainly, affirms his 


* De Sacy, La Littérature francaise a I'étranger. 
t The Provost, ch. xlv. 
t Churchill’s Poems, Night: an Epistle to Robert Lloyd. 
Wolfert’s Roost, Introduction. || Humphrey Clinker, passim. 
Exception proving the rule, we have proof of Philip’s habit in his exceptional 
behaviour on one occasion, at Ridley’s party, when the young man sat thoughtful 
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biographer, a more paradoxical, and provoking, and obstinate, and con- 
tradictory disputant than Mr. Phil, I never knew. “I never met Dr. 
Johnson, who died before I came up to town; but I do believe Phil 
Firmin would have stood up and argued even with him.”* 

Beyond that, the force of nature, forcing Mr. Philip to contradictory 
disputation, scarcely could farther go. For Dr. Johnson in this region 
may be said to stand monarch of all he surveys, whose right there is 

almost) none to dispute. Johnson would begin thus: Why, sir, as to 
the good or evil of card-playing—‘ Now,” said Garrick, “ he is thinking 
which side he shall take.” He appeared to have a pleasure in contra- 
diction, writes Boswell (whom verily eaperto credimus), especially when 
any opinion whatever was delivered with an air of confidence ; so that 
there was hardly any topic, if not one of the great truths of Religion or 

Morality, that he might not have been incited to argue, either for or 
against.t| When Johnson was ill, he once desired Bennet Langton to 
tell him sincerely in what he thought his life to be faulty ; and his friend 
accordingly brought him a sheet of paper, on which he had written down 
several texts of Scripture, recommending Christian charity. “ And 
when I asked him,” said the rather disgusted Doctor, ‘‘ what occasion I 
had given him for such an animadversion, all that he could say amounted 
to this,—that I sometimes contradicted people in conversation. Now 
what harm does it do any one to be contradicted?” Boswell meekly 
suggested that Mr. Langton meant the manner of doing it; roughly, and 
harshly. ‘And who is the worse for that?” demanded 4 alee 
Boswell submitted that it hurt people of weak nerves. ‘“ I know no such 
weak-nerved people,”{ was the Doctor’s ultimatum. And Bozzy had to 
shut up. 

Ta the penultimate paragraph of his great biography, where Boswell is 
summing up the characteristics of his venerated guide, philosopher, and 
friend, he bears witness of him in this respect: that, exulting in his in- 
tellectual strength and dexterity, he could, when he pleased, be the 
greatest sophist that ever contended in the lists of declamation ; and that 
from a spirit of contradiction and a delight in showing his powers, he 
would often maintain the wrong side with equal warmth and ingenuity ; 
so that, when there was an audience, his real opinions could seldom . 
gathered from his talk ; though when he was in company with a single 
friend, he would discuss a subject with genuine fairness. 

Dr. Joseph Warton often used to tell the “mild and sensible Sir 
Joshua Reynolds,” that he and his friends had contributed to spoil 
Johnson, by “ constantly and cowardly assenting to all he advanced on 
any subject.” Warton adds, that Mr. Burke alone kept him in order, 
as did Topham Beauclere also, sometimes, by his playful wit: it was a 
great pleasure for Beauclere to lay traps for him, to induce him to oppose 





ee 


and silent, “scarcely contradicted a single person; and perhaps, when Larkins 
said Scumble’s last picture was beautiful, or Bunch, the critic of the Connoisseur, 
praised Bowman’s last novel, contented himself with a scornful ‘ Ho!’ and a pull 
at his whiskers, by way of protest and denial.”—The Adventures of Philip on his 
Way through the World, ch. xi. 

* Ibid. t Boswell’s Life of Johnson, April 5, 1776. 

} See Boswell, sub anno 1784, May 19. 
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and contradict one day what he maintained the day before.* Warton 
himself professes unfailing respect to Johnson’s talents and integrity; but 
complains that a love of paradox and contradiction, at the bottom of which 
was vanity, gave an unpleasant tincture to his manners, and made his 
conversation boisterous and offensive. Doctors differ. 

Among Sir Joshua Reynolds’s unpublished papers, from which extracts 
were given some years since by Mr. Cotton,t there is “a clever jeu 
d’ esprit, written in Boswellian fashion, to show Dr. Johnson’s impatience 
of contradiction,” and at the same time his own inordinate indulgence in 
the obnoxious habit. ‘This opusculum consists of two dialogues, in the 
first of which Sir Joshua draws out from the sage a severe censure of 
Garrick by his own praises of the great actor; while in the second, 
Gibbon’s low estimate of Garrick provokes the moralist to belaud him in 
the most extravagant manner.{ 

A Yorkshireman once said to Mrs. Gaskell, “ My country folk are all 
alike. Their first thought is how to resist. Why, I myself, if I hear a 
man say it isa fine day, catch myself trying to find out that it is no such 
thing. Itis so in thought; it is so in word; itis so in deed.”§ It has 
been suggestively remarked, that an engineer before a parliamentary 
committee would be an imperfect being without his complementary con- 
tradictor, to give the lie direct to every calculation his antagonist has 
made. ‘He would be like a sine without his cosine, or a charitable 
society without its defaulting secretary.”’|| If Cardan saith that a parrot 
is a beautiful bird, Scaliger will set his wits to work to prove it a de- 
formed animal.4 

The brilliant Duke of Buckingham—Pope’s, and Charles the Seeond’s; 
not Anne of Austria’s, and Charles the First’s—is described by Scott, in 
an animated scene,** as speaking from the restless and mischief-making 
spirit of contradiction, which he never could restrain, even when indulging 
it was most contrary, not only to propriety, but to his own interest. 

* LT really believe,” exclaimed one of Cellini’s noble patrons, the Grand- 
Duke of Florence, ‘it is a finesse of Benvenuto’s to contradict and oppose 
everything he hears advanced !” tf 

Sully was charged by them that loved him not with an offensively 
contredisante humour. His master recognised it at something of its 
worth, to him at least, when he said (Henri Quatre) to his tried and 
trusty, if also testy and crusty, minister: From the moment you give up 
contradicting me, in whatever crosses your bumour, I shall think you 
have given up loving me, too. 

Like Molicre’s Alceste, as caricatured by Céliméne : 


Et ne faut-il pas bien que monsieur contredise ? 
A la commune voix veut-on qu’il se réduise, 

Kt qu’il ne fasse pas éclater en tous lieux 
L’esprit contrariant qu’il a regu des cieux ? 





* Warton’s Notes on Dryden’s Ode to Mrs. Ann Killigrew. 

t Sir Joshua Reynolds and his Works. Gleanings from his Diary, &c. By 
Wm. Cotton, M.A., 1856. t Sat. Rev., iv. 448. 

§ See the opening chapter of Sylvia’s Lovers. 

| Saturday Rev., ix. 41. q Sir Thos. Browne, Christian Morals. 

** Peveril of the Peak. tt Life of Benvenuto Cellini, book iy. ch. vi. 
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Le sentiment d’autrui n’est jamais pour lui plaire ; 

I] prend toujours en main opinion contraire, 

Kt penserait paraitre un homme de commun, 

Si Pon voyait qu'il fat de Pavis de quelqu’un. 
L”honnewr de contredire a pour lui tant de charmes, 
Quw il prend contre lui-méme assez souvent les armes ; 
Et ses vrais sentiments sont combattus par lui 
Aussitét qu'il les voit dans le bouche d’autrui.* 


Even the less vivacious, more sedate and judicial Philinte twits Alceste 
in the like strain : 

Mais il est véritable aussi que votre esprit 

Se gendarme aussi contre tout ce qu’on dit ; 

Kt que, par un chagrin que lui-méme il avoue, 

Ll ne saurait souffrir qu’on blame ni qu’on loue. 


Hardly any will serve, as Sir Thomas Browne saith, to “ mollify the 
spirit of captious contradiction.” Like Butler's fanatics, 


——whose chief devotion lies 
In odd perverse antipathies ; 
In falling out with that or this, 


And finding somewhat still amiss. 
“f x * . 


Rather than fail, they will defy 

That which they love most tenderly ; 

Quarrel with mince-pies, and disparage 

Their best and dearest friend—plum-porridge.t 


Stretching far back in the lineage of Lismahago and MacGopus is 
that noble baron (Fitzwater) in Mr. Peacock’s piquant story of Maid 
Marian, whom Sir Ralph and the friar find so impracticably contrarious. 
There is no getting him to agree with you, by any kind of concession, or 
any degree of submission. Contradict you he will and must. “ True,” 
urges the friar, in behalf of the knight, at a certain juncture—“ true, he 
has done the Lady Matilda great wrong——” “ How, great wrong ?” 
breaks in the baron; “what do you mean by great wrong?” And 
argues crabbedly against that proposition, winding up his diatribe with 
the iterated query, in querulously queer accent, “ What do you mean by 
great wrong?” True,” says the friar; “great right, I meant.” 
“Right!” exclaims the baron: “what right has any man,” &e, &c. 
“True,” assents the friar; ‘he has done neither right nor wrong.” 
“ But he has,’’ says the baron—“ he has done both, and I will maintain 
it with my glove.” ‘It shall not need,” interposes Sir Ralph; “I will 
concede anything in honour.” “ And I,’’ says the baron, “ will concede 
nothing in honour; I will concede nothing in honour to any man.” 
“There it is,’ grumbles this same noble lord, in a later dialogue to the 
same tune—“ there it is: every one takes a pleasure in contradicting 
me,’’t 

An offshoot of the same branch is that “ great man,” unnamed, whom 
Goldsmith’s cosmopolite Mandarin is invited to meet at a London dinner- 
table, where Lien Chi Altangi found the venison fine, the turtle good, 
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* Le Misanthrope, Acte II. Se. 5. + Hudibras, pt. i. canto i 
t~ Maid Marian (1822), chs, iii., iv. 
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but the great man insupportable. ‘ The moment I ventured to speak, I 
was at once contradicted with a snap.” Our placid Chinese attempted, 
by a second and third essay, to retrieve his colloquial reputation, thus 
rudely damaged, but was again put cavalierly to the rout. So, to make 
sure of asserting his authority, he at length turned the conversation on 
China ; but even here the London great man contradicted and snapped 
as before.* Had the scene been laid in Paris, one might have guessed 
the name of the great man to be M. d’Aube, that grandson of Fontenelle, 

erudite, but so contradictory that everybody was for scampering out 
of his reach (si contredisant que tout le monde le fuyait), upon whom, 
at his decease, Voltaire wrote an epigrammatic epitaph, descriptive of the 
consternation—and the flight—produced at his approach, in the shades 
below. 

My Lord Chesterfield, pink of politeness and the peerage, makes con- 
fession to the son he was so anxious to mould into an alter ego, a second 
self, that he had, in early life, a turn to satire and contempt, and a strong 
tendency to argumentation and contradiction. ‘But I had been but a 
very little while in the world, before I found that this would by no means 
do; and I immediately adopted the opposite character.”t This did. 
This his lordship found to pay. His lordship is himself impayable in his 
own department; as great as Mr. Turveydrop on deportment. 

Though Byron would give many a sugar-cane Monk Lewis were alive 
again, he, in the same breath, pronounced him a bore (with a dd annex) ; 
“tedious, as well as contradictory to everything and everybody.”’t 
Young Frederick Perthes, in his apprenticeship at. Leipzig, put it mildly 
enough (without anything like.a double d participle—there was no such 
duplication in his vocabulary), when he said of his house-companion 
Rabenhorst, whom he was expected intensely to admire, that the said R. 
**by no means possesses all the virtues that go to make a good com- 
panion ;’’ since, besides being “ proud, overbearing, and obstinate ; im- 
petuous, sensitive, and suspicious,” he contradicted wholesale, and was 
offended alike whether you resisted or succumbed. Inthe latter case, he 
would rate his opponent for dissimulation. ‘ Many a time I have to 
give up my own opinion, though fully persuaded that it is right; and 
when | have done so, and am thinking that our difference is at last made 
up, he will exclaim, ‘ How can you say yes to everything ?——you fancy 
that I am deceived by your assent, but you are much mistaken.’ ”§ If 
it would but tend to get rid of such an incubus, instead of stimulating 
his incubation, one might well, in self-defence, adopt the tactics of 
Pope’s bore-hunted recalcitrant, and play the contradictor in malice 
prepense : 

Wild to get loose, his patience I provoke, 
Mistake, confound, object at all he spoke. || 





* The Citizen of the World, letter lxxiv. 
t Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, Feb. 28 (O. S.), 1751. 
: t Notes to Letter No. 404 in Byron’s Life and Correspondence. 
Life of Perthes, ch. i. 
Pope’s fourth satire of Dr. Donne, versified— All that Dr. Donne can be said 
to have given of this couplet is, “I chaff’d him.” A terse and pithy phrase 


which among other merits has that of avoiding the confusion of past and present 
tenses in Pope’s rhyme. 
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The fondness of contradiction obtains in all classes and companies. 
Noted among the now dead-and-gone Street-folk of London was a so- 
called “pinner-up” of songs and ballads, whose stand was in an alley 
leading from Whitefriars-street to the Temple (but now thrown into an 
open street) ; a stout old man, who wore a great-coat in all weathers, 
and contradicted all comers,—all customers, at least, who ventured on a 
remark. A near neighbour gave this account of him to Mr. Mayhew : 
“Tf a person came up and said, ‘Oh, Burns’s Works, 1s.: I can’t un- 
derstand him’—then the old boy would abuse him for a fool. Suppose 
another came and said—for I’ve noticed it myself—‘ Ah, Burns—he was 
a poet!’ that didn’t pass; for the old pinner-up would say, ‘ Well, now, 
I don’t know about that.” In my opinion, he cared nothing about this 
side or that—this notion or the opposite— but he liked to shine.”’* 
This is the identical impression produced by Doctor Johnson himself on 
the minds of Warton and others not a few—comprising all whom at 
any time he put to silence, whether by force of argument or volume of 
sound. 

Cowper is neat and judicious in his exposition of the subject before us : 


Not that all freedom of dissent I blame ; 
No—there I grant the privilege I claim. 

A disputable point is no man’s ground ; 

Reve where you please, ’tis common all around. 
Discourse may want an animated No, 

To brush the surface and to make it flow ; 

But still remember, if you mean to please, 

To press your point with modesty and ease. 
The mark at which my juster aim I take, 

Is contradiction for its own dear sake ; 

Set your opinion at whatever pitch, 

Knots and impediments make something hitch ; 
Adopt his own, ’tis equally in vain, 

Your thread of argument is snapped again ; 
The wrangler, rather than accord with you, 
Will judge himself deceived,—and prove it too.t 


With contradictory people, a little more than kin and less than kind 
are contrarious people. Among these, place aux dames. One of old 
time who plumed himself on his knowledge of the disposition of women, 
defined it thus: when you will they won’t, when you won’t they vehe- 
mently will. 

——Novi ingenium mulierum, 
Nolunt ubi velis, ubi nolis cupiunt ultro.t 


Saint Francis of Sales tells the story of a woman remarkable for her 
waywardness, and constant disobedience to the orders of her husband; 
that, on her being drowned in a river, her husband desired that the river 
should be dragged in search of the body ; and in giving his instructions 
to this effect, he enjoined his servants to go against the current of the 
stream, observing, ‘‘ We have no reason to suppose that she should 





* London Labour and the London Poor, vol. i. p. 272. 
t Cowper, Conversation. } Terence. 
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have lost her spirit of contradiction.”* Swift's counsel in the case of 
Daphne is, 






Lose no time to contradict her, 
Nor endeavour to convict her. 
Never take it in your thought 
That she'll own or eure a fault. 
Into contradiction warm her, 

Then perhaps you may reform her : 
Only take this rule along, 

Always to advise her wrong, 

And reprove her when she’s right ; 
She may then grow wise for spite.t 












But the sex enjoys no monopoly of contrariety. Jack, in Doctor 
Arbuthnot’s History of John Bull, typifies a good many individual males 
as well as impersonates a certain ecclesiastical polity, in respect of his 
contrarious ways ; who sat where other peo stood, and stood where 
they sat; who, if he was advised to fast for his health, would eat roast 
beef; who, if he was allowed a more plentiful diet, would be sure that 
day to live on water-gruel ; and who, as he would ery at a wedding, so 
at a funeral he would laugh and make jests.~ So close Jack’s kinship to 
what another wit, with a genius for rhyming, calls a sect 











More peevish, cross, and splenetic, 

Than dog distraught, or monkey sick. 

That with more care keep holyday 

The wrong, than others the mght way; ... 
. . . Still so perverse and opposite, 

As if they worshipped God for spite.§ 















Mr. Boyd illustrates, in his copious way, the cross-grained tendency some 
folks have of rushing into extremes, purely out of pettishness and per- 
versity. You hint, for instance, he supposes, to some young friend, to 
whom you are nearly enough related to be justified in doing so, that the 
dinner to which he invited you, with several others, is unnecessarily 
sumptuous, and beyond his means. In a week or two he asks you again, 
and sets before you a feast of salt herrings and potatoes. ‘ You don't 
take exercise enough,” says a tutor to a wrong-headed pupil; “you 
ought to walk more.” Next morning the perverse fellow enters the 
room thoroughly fagged, and says, with the air of a martyr, “ Well, I 
hope I’ve taken exercise enough to-day: I’ve walked twenty miles this 
morning.”” One more of A. K, H. B.’s illustrations, because it is 9 
entirely in the manner of the man: “ You remark at dinner, while 
staying with a silly old gentleman, that the plum-pudding, though ad- 
mirable, perhaps errs on the side of over-richness; next day he set 
before you a mass of stiff paste with no plums at all, and says, with § 
look of sly stupidity, ‘ Well, I hope you are satisfied now.’ Politeness 
prevents your replying, ‘No, you don’t. You know that is not what ! 
meant. You area fool.’’’ All such manifestations of the will to rm 
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* Camus, Bishop of Bellay’s Memoirs of St. Francis of Sales. 
t Swift’s Poems, Daphne. 

¢ The History of John Bull, part ii. ch. iii. 

) Hudibras, canto i. 
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into opposite extremes, the “ Country Parson” would treat as manifesta- 
tions of pettishness, perverseness, and dishonesty ; coming for the most 

with doggedness, wrongheadedness, and dense stupidity." Some 
Pe fal tempers, says Cowper, in one of his liveliest descriptions, 


——wince at every touch, 
You always do too little or too much: 
You speak with life in hopes to entertain, 
Your elevated voice goes through the brain ; 
You fall at once into a lower key, 
That’s worse—the drone-pipe of an humble-bee. 
The southern sash admits too strong a light, 
You rise and drop the curtain—now “tis night. 
He shakes with cold—you stir the fire and strive 
To make a blaze—that’s roasting him alive. 
Serve him with venison, and he chooses fish; 
With sole—that’s just the sort he would not wish. 
He takes what he at first professed to loathe, 
And im due time feeds heartily on both ; 
t Yet still, o’erclouded with a constant frown, 
He does not swallow, but he gulps it down. 


ee a YS” 





0 ; 
“ Your hope to please him vain on every plan, 
Himself should work that wonder, if he can— 
Alas! his efforts double his distress, 
He likes yours little, and his own still less ; 
Thus always teasing others, always teased, 
His only pleasure is—to be displeased.t 
This may be an ultra-pronounced specimen, happily abnormal, if not 
anomalous. But the spirit of contrariety is strong in the race at large, 
if we may accept as a true bill the finding of holy George Herbert, who 
me thus frames one count of his indictment : 
a If God had laid all common, certainly 
the Man would have been the encloser: but since now 
God hath impaled us, on the contrary 
rily Man breaks the fence, and every ground will plough. 
ain, O what were man, might he himself misplace ! 
on't Sure to be cross he would shift feet and face.t 
- — 
7 * See the Essay concerning Scyltla and Charybdis. 
ly 


+ Cowper: Conversation. 
this t George Herbert : The Church-Porch. 
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LILIAN’S INHERITANCE. 






By Mrs. Winuiam Murray. 







CHAPTER XxIk. 





“THERE IS A REAPER, WHOSE NAME IS DEATH.” 


There is no flock, however watch’d and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair! 


The air is full of farewells to the dying 
And mournings for the dead ; 

The heart of Rachel for her children crying 
Will not be comforted! 


Let us be patient! These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


She is not dead, the child of our affection, 
But gone unto that school 

Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 
And Christ himself doth rule. 


In that great cloister’s stillness and seclusion, 
By guardian angels led, 

Safe from temptation, safe from sin's pollution, 
She lives, whom we call dead. 


Not as a child shall we again behold her; 
For when with raptures wild 

In our embraces we again enfold her, 
She will not be a child; 


But a fair maiden in her Father’s mansion, 
Clothed with celestial grace, 
- And beautiful with all the soul’s expansion, 
Shall we behold her face. 


And though at times, impetuous with emotion 
And anguish long suppress’d, 

The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean, 
That cannot be at rest,— 


We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 
We may not wholly stay ; 

By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 
The grief that must have way. 





































LONGFELLOW. 





Au me! In weariness and watching, the hours of that dreadful 
night wore on, and still the child lay like a stricken lily, as pure and 
as fair. The early morning broke; the lovely, joyous morning, and 
first one bird commenced its song, then another, and another, until 
the whole air was full of melody! And Lilian opened her eyes! 

“Ob my birds,” she said, “my bonnie, bonnie birds! I had such 
a dreadful dream last night. I will come into the garden and tell it 
you.” She tried to rise, but fell back again in a dead faint. 
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Dr. Butler moistened her lips with some strong cordial, and she 
rallied =. She looked at him and all around with dreamy —— 
e 


eyes. r father was on his knees beside her; he had never mov 
from his position there, holding her hand and gazing at her. There 
was Maud Slingsby with her set white face, and Aunt Kate looking 


‘ like a ghost in the early morning. Nurse Wilson’s aged eyes were 


dim with weeping, and Manuela’ was crying like a child. 

Lilian drew her father’s head close to her bosom, and threw her 
arms around his neck, saying : 

“Papa, I know now who that angel was with the golden crown. 
I have seen her again, but I am not ‘afraid of her; she is coming for 
me soon, papa; she is waiting for me now; ‘she is going to take me to 
my Father in heaven!” 

And sobs burst forth convulsively from the tortured heart of that 
miserable man. .. 

“Hush, papa,” continued the gentle voice,“ do not grieve ; it is all 
for the best, papa! tell me, was that really my mother I saw last 
night ?” 

‘ Yes, my child.” 

“ And is she a leper, papa?” 

“ Alas! yes, my darling.” 

“My father, tell me all about her before I go. I think God is 
good and kind in taking me away, and I want you to think so too.” 

But Trevanion could not aieak! And Kate, in a low voice broken 
7 tears, told the sad tale of her mother’s fate to the dying 
child. 

“Oh! my mother!” said Lilian, “my poor, poor mother! to think 
that I never knew you were alive and in suffering, and I playing about 
the garden all day long! to think that I should have blamed Dolores 
for gathering flowers for you! ; Forgive me, oh my mother!” 

“ Dr. Butler,” she asked after a moment’s pause, “ if I were to live, 
should I be like my mother? answer me truly” (seeing that the Dr. 
hesitated), “ you know it cannot matter to me now.” 

And the doctor in a low voice, full of compassion, answered, “I 
believe in the course of time you would have been like her, Lilian !” 

“Oh then, papa,” she cried, a bright smile of joy lighting up her 
beautiful face, “then, indeed, God is good for a me now! Oh 
papa, auntie, all of you, do not grieve for me! would rather, 
ten thousand times, go with the angels now than stay here in sorrow 
and misery like my poor, poor mother! Do you often sit with her, 
papa, and comfort her; is it her illness which has made you so 
melancholy for a long, long time ?”’ 

At this simple remavk from the pure lips of his child, the scales fell 
from Trevanion’s eyes, and he saw tbe blindness and cruelty of his 
pride. A sharp pang of remorse shot through his heart when he 
remembered the intensity of his hatred towards bis wretched wife, and 
the utter misery of her desolation! His wife, whom once he had so 
fondly loved, whom he would marry in spite of all remonstrances from 
his parents! His wife, once so beautiful and fair; the mother of his 
child, that child who, if she lived, might in a few short years share that 
mother’s fate, but whom God, in his infinite mercy, was taking to her 
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home in heaven! And all hard and bitter thoughts died out of Tre- 
vanion’s heart for evermore ! 

“ Lilian, my darling,” he murmured, “my angel Lilian, I have not 
comforted your mother in her sore affliction; 1 have been a proud, 
rebellious, sinful man, but I will be better now. God help me!” 

“Oh papa, and tell her it was a pain in my head which made me 
fall—a pain which I have often had of late, and the strong flowers 
which Dolores had gathered—don’t let her think that it was horror 
on seeing her face, because, poor thing, it might grieve her, for | know 
she was once very beautiful, and it is not her fault that God has 
changed her so. | am very glad I have seen her picture, and I am very 
glad she has seen me, because then we shall know each other again 
when we meet in heaven.” 

She lay back exhausted, and the doctor passed his hand gently over 
her head and eyes. As he did so, a small portion of one of her eye- 
brows came off on his hand, leaving a mark upon her skin of a bright 
rose colour! He started, and turned deadly faint—that same faint- 
ness which had seized him when he was first told years ago that 
Carlota’s eyebrow and eyelashes were wearing away. 

Maurice saw the change in the doctor’s face, and looked at him im- 
ploringly. The doctor showed the little piece of hair and the rose- 
coloured mark to the awe-struck father. Alas! Lilian had come into 
her inheritance! And Maurice bowed his face upon his hands, 
murmuring from the fulness of his heart : 

“Oh, my Father in Heaven, thy ways are merciful and just. Thy 
will, not mine, be done!”’ 

Still, she lay half unconscious, but evidently in no pain. The joy- 
ous birds sang on for two or three hours, until the bright morning sun 
beamed into the room ; then the merry little songsters hid themselves 
in their leafy nests, tired with their chattering. 

“The birds are wearied,” said Lilian, “and soam I. I feel so very 
tared and sleepy, and that creeping feeling in my hands and feet gets 
worse and worse! ‘Take me to the window, papa; let me look out 
into the garden ;” and he lifted her in hisarms. “ Open the window, 
papa.” 





Oh, how fair was the scene before her; how sweet the flowers; 
how bright the sparkling fountains! The humming-birds and butter 
flies were sporting along, gathering honey from the lovely blossoms 
still wet with dew, and one little golden-throated humming-bird flew 
— the open window, lingering for an instant round Lilian’s 

ead. 

“ Pretty bird,”’ she said, and smiled. 

“ Papa - 

“My darling!” 

“I should like my last resting-place to be by my own bed of violets, 
beneath the shade of the oleanders, there where the mocking-bird has 
built its nest. May it be so?” 

And her father bowed his head. Then she turned her languid eyes 
from the garden, and looked lingeringly and long on the familiar 
faces around her, resting on the dead-white countenance of Maud 
Slingsby. 
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“ Come here,” she said; and Maud crossed’the room to the window 
where Trevanion was standing with Lilian in his arms. 

“Miss Slingsby,” said the child, “ you are looking very ill, what is 
the matter P” 

“Oh, Lilian,” gasped Maud, “I am very, very miserable. Can’t 
you pray to God to take me too ?” 

But the child answered with deep solemnity, “Oh, my dear Miss 
Slingsby, the angels will come for you some time, but not just now! 
What would papa and Aunt Kate do without you? and my poor 
mother! you did not know she was living, but she is up in those 
rooms that I always thought belonged to Dolores; we didn’t know 
that Dolores was taking the flowers and fruit to my mother, did we, 
Miss Slingsby? Will you go and see her for my sake ?” 

“ Indeed I will, Lilian!” 

“ And papa, some day, if you will look in my little desk, you will find 
a letter addressed to you. When you have read it, will you give it to 
Miss Slingsby to keep for her very own? it contains my thanks to 
her for having taught me to love God, for I was a naughty wicked 
child before she came. You will always be good and kind to her, 
papa, for she has been very kind to me. Promise me this, papa ?” 

“My child,” answered her father in a voice distinctly heard by 
every one in the room, “there will be no one in the whole world when 
you are gone whom | shall reverence so much as Maud Slingsby.” 

Satisfied with this assurance, the gentle little one, whose strength 
was fast = said, “ Kiss me, then, Miss Slingsby.’”’ And Maud, 
who was so exhausted that she could scarcely stand, imprinted a long 
farewell kiss on the sweet lips of the dying child. 

“Take me to Aunt Kate, papa, she cannot come to me.” 

And he laid her in his sister’s arms. A change passed over Lilian’s 
face, and Dr. Butler beckoned to all the servants, who were waiting 
in deep grief outside the room. They entered and fell on their 
meee, for they knew that the gentle spirit was fluttering ere its 

ight. 

“Do not grieve for me,” she whispered, “I am quite, quite happy ; 
it is better that I should go now. God will comfort you, my own 
papa, and auntie !” 

A bright sunbeam flashed into the room, covering the child’s head 
as with gleaming gold. A smile of heavenly beauty passed over her 
face, and with clasped hands, and eyes upraised to heaven, she said: 
“Tt is the angel with the golden crown.” And Lilian lay dead in 
Kate’s arms. 


Oh, net in cruelty, not in wrath, 

The reaper came that day ; 
Twas an angel visited the green earth, 
And took that flower away. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
THE ATONEMENT. 


Tux house in Tacubaya was full of an utter desolation. The sweet 
voice that had filled it with music and sunshine was hushed for ever, 
and Lilian Trevanion was sleeping in her quiet grave. 

Her last wishes—her every word, was engraven on her father’s heart, 
and held inexpressibly sacred. 

There was no Protestant clergyman in Mexico, the British minister 
or the consul holding power to bury the dead; but this did not suffice 
for Maurice Trevanion. He wished his child to be buried im the spot 
she herself had chosen, but he also wished the ground to be consecrated 
by one of God’s ordained ministers, therefore he despatched a courier 
to Vera Cruz, with a letter to the commodore, asking for the imme- 
diate assistance of one of the chaplains from the men-of-war stationed 
in the harbour. The commodore was an old friend of the Trevanions, 
and at once answered Maurice’s letter by sending the chaplain of 
H.M.S. , Who arrived in Tacubaya on the sixth day after Lilian’s 
death, to fulfil his mournful duties. 

All Mexico, rich and poor, had known the lovely child, and wished 
to have a public funeral, that they might testify their sympathy and 
sorrow ; but her father gratefully but firmly declined, expressing his 
wish that no one should be present, save the members of his own 
household. And they laid her in the spot which she loved so well—in 
the most beautiful part of the garden, ‘neath the shade of the fragrant 
oleanders. There was no stone or costly monument needed to mark 
the last resting-place of that darling child. The grave was dug in 
accordance with her own wish in the midst of a bed of purple violets, 
which in Mexico flower all the year round. This bed had been planned 
by Lilian herself some years ago, and was exclusively her own. It was 
one mass of ever-blooming violets, the fragrance from which would often 
float even into the windows of the drawing-room. At two corners 
were large shrubs of white starry jasmine, and opposite were two mag- 
nificent rose-trees, white as alabaster, and of the most delicious purity 
and fragrance. Behind this bed of flowers were the graceful oleanders 
and fig-trees, where the mocking-bird had built its nest. 

By Mr. Trevanion’s orders, sufficient violets were dug out of the 
centre of the bed to allow for the little grave, which were immediately 
replaced after the funeral, with the addition of a border of white 
violets to mark the spot where she was laid, and a simple cross of the 
purest white marble, engraven with the following words: 


Sacred to the Memorp 


OF 


LILIAN TREVANION, 











AcrEp 10 Years. 


_ “Snuffer little children to come unto me, for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” 
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On the evening of the same day, the bereaved father, with faltering 
steps, and a heart heavy with ‘misery, onee again crossed the patio, 
through the garden into the inner court yard. He passed up the steps 
to the fatal room, where his darling had received her death-blow. As 
he entered, he heard a low moaning sound, as of some one in acute 
anguish, and saw Dolores kneeling by his wife’s side, vainly endeavour- 
ing tosoothe her. Dolores turning round, gazed on him in amazement, 
and with more delicacy of feeling than anyone would have given her 
eredit for, she arose and walked silently out of the room, leaving the 
husband and wife alone. Carlota turned and saw that figure at the 
door—she thought he had come to reproach her—and cried out in her 

oor broken voice, “Oh, Maurice, don’t be harsh and cruel ; indeed, 

cannot bear it.” And Maurice, with his proud head bent in deep 

_ remorse and pity, crossed over to her couch and knelt, ay, knelt by 

her side imploring her forgiveness! There was peace between them 
‘at last ; peace and perfect pardon ! 

A wondrous change had fallen upon Maurice Trevanion, caused by 
the chastening influence of sorrow. He knew now how faulty, 
how cruel he had been; he saw that his wife’s awful fate was 
a visitation from the hand of God; he knew, and owned how merciful 
that God had been, in sparing Lilian from the same misery. He 
thought of the once beautiful woman whom he had loved, and wooed, 
and won! His wife, the mother of his child, whom for ten long years 
he had consigned to a living tomb, which by his order she had never 
left for one moment to breathe the fresh air of heaven, and he, in- 
stead of visiting her with words of comfort and kindness, bad cursed 
her in his heart! 

But he made atonement at last. He confessed all his faults, and 
the sinfulness of his pride, to the poor woman, whose passionate 
love for him had been so great, that she had dared all to become his 
wife, thereby committing a fatal and irreparable error. 

He stayed with her two or three hours, telling her about Lilian, her 
sweet child, whom she had never known! he delivered Lilian’s last 
message ; he asked kindly and pityingly after her own sufferings, and 
if she had everything she required or wished for. 

“Everything that this world can give me, Maurice,” she replied, 
“now that I have once again seen your face. Life for me will soon 
be over, and I shall be very thankful when the end comes. I seem to 
have lived such a long, long time; I am so very, very weary ; when 
the morning comes, I think it will never be night; and when the 
night is here, I think it will never be morning.” 

“Would you like to be taken downstairs again, Carlota, it might 
be a change for you ?” 

“Oh, no! no! Maurice, thank you, this world for me has long since 
lost all charm! I only ask to die in peace, here where I have lived 
80 long; if you will come sometimes and see me, and talk*to me, or 
read to me, I ask no other earthly blessing. I should like much to see 
Kate, if she will come, if you think she would not be too much 
startled with my awful appearance. I must shock you very much, 
Maurice, do I not 2” 

“ No, Carlota,” said her husband (for, after the first awful meeting, 
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he spoke the truth), “the sight of you fills me with unutterable pity 
and humiliation, and I ask myself, what am I, that I should escape 
the doom visited by God upon you and my angel child? No, Carlota, 
I will come and see you often, because you are my wife, and I have 
wronged you.” 

“Oh, Maurice,” answered Carlota, “thank you very, very much; 
now, indeed, I shall die in peace, for God has heard my prayers.” 

Trevanion, quite exhausted, stood up to go; he raised his hands 
above her head, saying, “ May God bless and reward you in another 
world for all your misery and suffering here !” 

As he was crossing the hall, Dolores suddenly rushed up to him, 
and fell on her knees. 

“ Forgive me, Senor, oh, forgive me,” she sobbed. “I was the cause 
of it all—the sinful, wicked cause.” 

“ My poor woman,” answered Maurice mournfully, “ it is in vain to 
contend against the will of God. We have been both very sinful; 
you in your excess of zeal and unbridled passion, I in the wickedness 
and obstinacy of my pride. J forgive you, as I hope myself to be 
forgiven.” And he passed from her sight. 

The moonbeams filled the garden with the brightness of day, and 
Maurice wandered on to that one lone spot where slept his little hum- 
ming-bird. He fell on his face, burying his head in the sweet violets. 

“Oh, Lilian, Lilian, have I atoned?” and on the sti!! night air, 
from the oleanders above his head, there rose the exquisite song of 
the mocking-bird ! 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE LETTER IN LILIAN’S DESK. 


Tne weary days passed on, bringing neither health nor peace to 
Maurice Trevanion. His hair was now quite white, and his steps 
weak and faltering as those of an old man. He visited his wife daily, 
and every morning sent her a fresh bouquet of violets gathered from 
Lilian’s grave. Poor thing, the violets were so sweet to her after 
the oppressive magnolias and orange-blossoms chosen by Dolores! 

Maurice omitted nothing that kindness of heart or thoughtful pity 
could suggest, in his conduct towards the poor afflicted creature. 

He was the same affectionate loving brother as of old to his sister 
Kate, who had been very ill since Lilian’s death, so frail and delicate, 
that at one time Dr. Butler thought she would soon join the little 
niece, whom she had loved so well, and whose loss she mourned 80 
bitterly. And Maud Slingsby, how was it with her during this time 
of sorrow? There was the same hard look in her eyes which had 
entered them the moment she discovered that Mr. Trevanion’s wife 
was still living, the same cold ring in her voice, so foreign to its former 
gentleness! her figure lost its roundness, and her face was almost 
ghastly in its unvarying pallor, but she never smiled ; she never shed 
a tear; kinder than ever to Kate; inexpressibly kind to poor 
Carlota (for Dolores, softened by sorrow, had implored her pardon 
with many tears), but cold as marble to Maurice Trevanion. 

Bhe had never once touched his hand, never once softened the hard 
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stony look in her eyes, if by chance they met his, since the fatal night 
of the discovery. And why? Because he had deceived her! because 
bis whole life for the past ten had been a lie! because he had 
told her of his passionate love, had kissed her, and clasped her in his 
arms, when his own wife was still living! 

To a woman of Maud’s pure, upright nature, his conduct appeared 
as sacrilege. Jor Lilian, she mourned until she was almost heart- 
broken! she would sit for hours by the fountain near her grave, 
motionless as a statue. 

Maurice never attempted to address her, for he felt that she would 
repulse him with scorn, and break forth in all the passion of her out- 
raged feelings. 

She never entered the dining or drawing-rooms, those beautiful 

“pooms, which she once thought the incarnation of luxury and love- 
liness ; she took all her meals with Kate, who was confined to her 
own chamber. Sometimes Maurice came in when she was there, but 
he never addressed her save in the commonest courtesies of life, and 
he never visited his wife when he knew that Maud was with her. It 
is quite true that his whole soul was so steeped (as it were) in regret 
for his lost Lihan, and in pity and remorse tor Carlota, that he could 
not have permitted himself to say one word of love to Maud; but, 
oh! how he pined for a kind look of sympathy ! 

His health began to give way under his protracted suffering; he 
could neither eat nor sleep, and Dr. Butler at times looked at him very 
anxiously. But there was one tender heart ever faithful and true, 
who watched him lovingly, one who had never failed him in any 
emergency—his gentle sister Kate! 

She consulted as usual with Dr. Butler, who spoke seriously and 
kindly to Maurice, advising him to travel for a year or two, ans 
that new countries and new scenes might help to divert his mind from 
the trouble which was destroying him; and Maurice listened with a 
slight appearance of his old eagerness, for he thought, “ Perhaps 
Maud may think of me more kindly when I am far away.” “ Your 
suggestion is a very sensible one, doctor,” he replied, “and I feel 
inclined to follow it; but don’t you think it is my duty to remain 
here whilst Carlota lives ?” 

“ Nonsense, Maurice ; you have done all you can now for the poor 
thing, and she also has remarked your fearful depression, and suggested 
your leaving Mexico for a time. She may die at any moment, or she 
may linger on for some months. I never yet, in the whole of my 
experience, met with a case so protracted, or with sufferings more 
fearful, and she has borne them with the heroism of a martyr.” 

“But how ean I leave this large house with Kate and Miss Slingsby 
all alone ? it would not be safe! The guerillas might make a descent 
upon the place at any moment, and commit fearful atrocities! If 
you only lived here, doctor, it would be very different, but of course 
you can’t.” 

Dr. Butler had been very grave of late ; he had mourned deeply for 
Lilian, who had been very dear to him, and since her death he had been 
Overwhelmed with anxiety for Kate. She required such constant 

Watching night and day, and his time was so fully oecupied with his 
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he spoke the truth), “the sight of you fills me with unutterable pity 
and humiliation, and I ask myself, what am I, that I should escape 
the doom visited by God upon you and my angel child? No, Carlota, 
I will come and see you often, because you are my wife, and I have 
wronged you.” 

“Oh, Maurice,” answered Carlota, “thank you very, very much; 
now, indeed, I shall die in peace, for God has heard my prayers.”’ 

Trevanion, quite exhausted, stood up to go; he raised his hands 
above her head, saying, “ May God bless and reward you in another 
world for all your misery and suffering here !” 

As he was crossing the hall, Dolores suddenly rushed up to hin, 
and fell on her knees. 

“ Forgive me, Senor, oh, forgive me,” she sobbed. “I was the cause 
of it all—the sinful, wicked cause.” 

“ My poor woman,” answered Maurice mournfully, “ it is in vain to 
contend against the will of God. We have been both very sinful; 
you in your excess of zeal and unbridled passion, I in the wickedness 
and obstinacy of my pride. J forgive you, as I hope myself to be 
forgiven.” And he passed from her sight. 

The moonbeams filled the garden with the brightness of day, and 
Maurice wandered on to that one lone spot where slept his little hum- 
ming-bird. He fell on his face, burying his head in the sweet violets, 

“Oh, Lilian, Lilian, have I atoned?” and on the sti!l mght air, 
from the oleanders above his head, there rose the exquisite song of 
the mocking-bird ! 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE LETTER IN LILIAN’S DESK. 


Tnx weary days passed on, bringing neither health nor peace to 
Maurice Trevanion. His hair was now quite white, and his steps 
weak and faltering as those of an old man. He visited his wife daily, 
and every morning sent her a fresh bouquet of violets gathered from 
Lilian’s grave. Poor thing, the violets were so sweet to her after 
the oppressive maguolias and orange-blossoms chosen by Dolores! 

Maurice omitted nothing that kindness of heart or thoughtful pity 
could suggest, in his conduct towards the poor afflicted creature. 

He was the same aflectionate loving brother as of old to his sister 
Kate, who had been very ill since Lilian’s death, so frail and delicate, 
that at one time Dr, Butler thought she would soon join the little 
niece, whom she had loved so well, and whose loss she mourned s0 
bitterly. And Maud Slingsby, how was it with her during this time 
of sorrow? There was the same hard look in her eyes which had 
entered them the moment she discovered that Mr. Trevanion’s wife 
was still living, the same cold ring in her voice, so foreign to its former 
gentleness! her figure lost its roundness, and her face was almost 
ghastly in 1ts unvarying pallor, but she never smiled ; she never shed 
a tear; kinder than ever to Kate; inexpressibly kind to poor 
Carlota (for Dolores, softened by sorrow, had implored her pardon 
with many tears), but cold as marble to Maurice Trevanion. 

She had never once touched his hand, never once softened the hard 
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stony look in her eyes, if by chance they met his, since the fatal night 
of the discovery. And why? Because he had deceived her! because 
his whole life for the past ten — had been a lie! because he had 
told her of his passionate love, had kissed her, and clasped her in his 
arms, When his own wife was still living! 

To a woman of Maud’s pure, upright nature, his conduct appeared 
as sacrilege. Jor Lilian, she mourned until she was almost heart- 
broken! she would sit for hours by the fountain near her grave, 
motionless as a statue. 

Maurice never attempted to address her, for he felt that she would 
repulse him with scorn, and break forth in all the passion of her out- 
raged feelings. 

She never entered the dining or drawing-rooms, those beautiful 

“pooms, which she once thought the incarnation of luxury and love- 
liness ; she took all her meals with Kate, who was confined to her 
own chamber. Sometimes Maurice came in when she was there, but 
he never addressed her save in the commonest courtesies of life, and 
he never visited his wife when he knew that Maud was with her. It 
is quite true that his whole soul was so steeped (as it were) in regret 
for his lost Lihan, and in pity and remorse tor Carlota, that he could 
not have permitted himself to say one word of love to Maud; but, 
oh! how he pined for a kind look of sympathy ! 

His health began to give way under his protracted suffering; he 
could neither eat nor sleep, and Dr. Butler at times looked at him very 
anxiously. But there was one tender heart ever faithful and true, 
who watched him lovingly, one who had never failed him in any 
emergency—his gentle sister Kate! 

She consulted as usual with Dr. Butler, who spoke seriously and 
kindly to Maurice, advising him to travel for a year or two, hoping 
that new countries and new scenes might help to divert his mind from 
the trouble which was destroying him; and Maurice listened with a 
slight appearance of his old eagerness, for he thought, “ Perhaps 
Maud may think of me more kindly when I am far away.” “ Your 
suggestion is a very sensible one, doctor,” he replied, “and I feel 
inclined to follow it; but don’t you think it is my duty to remain 
here whilst Carlota lives ?” 

“ Nonsense, Maurice ; you have done all you can now for the poor 
thing, and she also has remarked your fearful depression, and suggested 
your leaving Mexico for a time. She may die at any moment, or she 
may linger on for some months. I never yet, in the whole of my 
experience, met with a case so protracted, or with sufferings more 
fearful, and she has borne them with the heroism of a martyr.” 

“But how ean I leave this large house with Kate and Miss Slingsby 
all alone ? it would not be safe! The guerillas might make a descent 
upon the place at any moment, and commit fearful atrocities! If 
yow only lived here, doctor, it would be very different, but of course 
you can’t.” 

Dr. Butler had been very grave of late ; he had mourned deeply for 
Lilian, who had been very dear to him, and since her death he had been 
overwhelmed with anxiety for Kate. She required such constant 

Watching night and day, and his time was so fully oecupied with his 
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numerous patients in the city of Mexico and its environs, that he 
could only ride over to Tacubaya once a day. If he had-only the right 
to call Kate his wife, how different it would be! He knew that she 
loved him,'he would ask her once again to marry him! With a flush 
upon his face, he answered Maurice : 

“There is only one way in which I can protect your family, one 
which has been my desire for years. I love your sister truly and 
fondly ; all I ask is that she will give me the right to call her 
my wife; then I shall be able to reside here always and pro- 
tect her. I have pleaded my cause with Kate ere this, but she has 
invariably refused, alleging her delicate health, her helplessness, and 
her determination never to leave you and Lilian; but things are so 
altered now, that perhaps she may consent. She loves you so fondly, 
that her first thoughts (1 am not jealous, Maurice) are for you, and she 
is very anxious about you, and very wishful that you should leave 
this place, which is so full of melancholy associations; have I your con- 
sent to speak to her again, Maurice ?”’ 

* With all my heart, doctor.” 

* Phen, if she consents,” continued the doctor, “I will give up my 
profession entirely, devoting myself to her and to Carlota, for I, too, 
am very tired, and need rest. You know I havea private fortune of my 
own, which my profession has materially increased, so‘that I am quite 
able to keep Kate im the styleto which she has been accustomed.” 

“My good fellow,” interrupted Maurice eagerly, with one of his 
old. sweet smiles, “don’t talk of fortune, for Kate herself 1s hand- 
somely provided for by our father’s will, and if I go away, the house 
will be conducted as usual at my expense, the only difference being 
that you will take my place at the head of it.” 

“ Until your return, Maurice ?” 

“Ay, until I return,” answered Maurice wearily, “and if I don’t, 
I'll leave this place to you, doctor, for Kate and I are the last of the 
Trevanions, and there is no one now to inherit our wealth or our 
name.” 

“Come, Maurice, my friend, don’t be so downhearted; you talk 
like an old man of sixty, and I believe you’re only thirty-eight. True, 
your life for the past ten or eleven years has been miserable enough, 
but surely behind the clouds the sun is shining, and who knows but 
what we may still hear the voices of little children playing within 
these walls ?”’ 

But Maurice shook his head, and’relapsed into a deep reverie. 

“ Have you come to any decision about Miss Slingsby’s future ?” 
enquired the doctor suddenly. 

“ No, what do you mean? she will stay here of course.” 

“1 hope she will, for Kate would grieve dreadfully if she were to 
leave her; but really she looks so wretchedly ill, that I scarcely know 
what to advise. Of course if you remain here, Maurice, her doing so 
is entirely out of the question, for I see plainly enough that since you 
cannot be united, you are better far apart. Then, again, she is s very 
high-spirited and conscientious girl, and would never consent to remain 
here dependent upon you or Kate.” 


“Miss Slingsby need have no scruples of that kind,” answered 
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Maurice, “she is already amply provided for, and in a few days will 
come into possession of an independent fortune, which will enable her 
to choose her own place of residence in whatever part of the world 
she likes best, and I scarcely think, when she receives that fortune, 
that she will leave Kate and Mexico.” 

“J do not understand you at all, Maurice,” said the doctor, looking 
much perplexed. 

“Listen then, aud I will explain: On the day of my Lilian’s 
birth, her grandfather presented her with 10,0007., placing it entirely 
at her own disposal, My darling knew of this, for my father told her 
of it himself previous to his death, adding, that it was her own at an 
time to do as she liked with. According to my dear father’s wish, 
invested this sum for Lilian, and it has now, with interest and 
compound interest, increased to a very considerable sum. About 
three months ago, my darling asked me if she might do as she pleased 
with this money, and J answered, yes, certainly.”’ 

“Then, papa,”’ she replied, “I shall make my will.” 

“T thought at the time she was joking, and the subject was never 
named again; but almost her Jast words upon earth told me of the 
existence of this will in her little desk. I have thought of it every 
day, but I positively could not summon sufficient courage to enter her 
room, for I knew that the sight of all her dolls and toys would utterly 
unman me. And the longer I postponed this sacred duty, the more 
difficult it became. I have been to-day, and this is what I found.” 

Maurice took from his pocket-book a letter addressed to himself, 
which he handed to Dr. Butler. 1t was written in Lilian’s round 
childish handwriting, between ruled lines, interspersed with many 
wonderful capitals, and these are the words it contained : 


“My WILL, 
“To BE READ BY MY PAPA AND MISS SLINGSBY, IF EVER I DIE. 


“ Papa says I may do as I please with the money my dear grandpapa 
gave me, which papa has been taking care of for me all this time. I 
don’t know how much it comes to now, but at first it was ten thousand 
pounds! That sounds a great deal of money, because it wants five 
figures—units, tens, hundreds, thousands, tens of thousands, like this, 
£10,000. Papa will know how much it is, because he knows every- 
thing; and if ever I die, which perhaps I may do soon, for I don’t 
feel very well, I should like to give all this money to my dear Miss 
Slingsby, because she has no father or mother, no brother or sister, no 
one in the whole world to take care of her, and she would be very 
tired if she had to teach naughty little girls all her life, like I was 
when she first came. AndI should like Miss Slingsby to live always 
with my dear Aunt Kate, and never to leave this house and garden, 
but to take care of all my flowers and my bonnie birds; and please, 
my own papa, whom I love more than anything else in the whole 
world, for you are the best, and the kindest, and the dearest papa that 
ever lived, don’t feel sorry because I have not left my money to you 
and Aunt Kate, because you know you have plenty of money of your 
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own, and don’t want mine, and Miss Slingsby has nothing at all. So 
good-bye, my dearest, darling pet of a father. 
ee “ Your loving child, 
“Laan TREVANTON, 


“N.B.—Please tell Miss Slingsby to buy a new scarlet petticoat 
for Manuela, and some ribbons for her hair; and a new black silk 


dress for Nurse Wilson.—L. T.”’ 


Dr. Butler read this childish document with deep emotion. 

“ Of course you will abide by this,” he said to Mr. Trevanion, who 
had controlled his feelings throughout this trying interview with the 
greatest difficulty. 

“Can you ask me, doctor? Her slightest wish will ever be my 
law, and her desire expressed i in this letter shall be fulfilled imme- 
diately. 1 shall enclose the deeds and the letter itself to Miss 
Slingsby as soon as I can decide upon my own plans. I will see Kate 
at once, and tell her my wishes; if she consents, I will return to you, 
leaving you to plead your own cause.” He passed on through the 
solitary halls (oh so still without Lilian !) to his sister’s room. 

Kate was lying on her couch, with her hands folded and her eyelids 
closed ; she was dressed in the deepest mourning, a soft full-flowing 
robe of the deadest black crape, rendering the extreme delicacy of 
her complexion the more remarkable, and her long hair drooped 
round her in masses of wavy gold. On her brother’s entrance she 
looked up and smiled. “1 was thinking of you, Maurice ; where have 
you been ?” 

“| have been in the library, Kate, with Dr. Butler. forming new 
plans tor the future.” Seating himself by her side, caressingly as of 
old, he told her the import of their conversation; told her of Lilian’s 
last bequest to Maud, and of his own intention to travel for a year or 
two, in the hope of recruiting his shattered health and spirits. 

“JT am very, very glad to hear you say so, Maurice. I shall be 
lonely here without you, but far happier than Tam now, for I cannot 
bear to see you in your present sorrow. I am very elad, also, that 
Maud will be independe nt; she was only talking to-day, poor girl, of 
seeking some other situation, and although I have told ‘her, over and 
over again, that she will never want a home so long as I live, yet she 
always shakes her head, and that strange stony look in her eyes never 
alters; but perhaps it will be different now, when she knows the 
wishes of our darling Lilian.” 

“T should like her to remain here, Kate ; it would be my only 
comfort to think of you as being constantly together when J am 
absent ; but I can’t leave you both alone in this large house, during 
these troublous times, without some male protector. * 

“What do you mean, Maurice? There is Richards, and plenty of 
servants. We shall be safe enough. Dr. Butler will constantly come 
over to see Carlota and myself. There is no fear of any discovery 
now, you know,” she added mournfully ; “no reason why you should 
always be on the spot.” 


“ My dear Kate, it would be better for you if Dr. Butler lived here 
altogether. “ 
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A sudden flush overspread Kate’s face; her brother's tone was so 
gentle, yet so earnest, that she intuitively understood his meaning. 
“ Kate,” continued Maurice, after a pause, “this is a delicate sub- 


ject for me to speak upon ; but it would be better and safer in every 


respect if you would consent to marry Dr. Butler.” 

“ Oh, Maurice !” she answered, bursting into tears, “it would be 
cruel of me to link my poor shattered life with any one; it would be 
an injustice to Dr. Butler ; he isso excellent and good, that he ought 
to marry some active, clever woman, who will be a companion and a 
helpmate for him, not such a helpless cripple as I am.” 

“Hush, Kate! I can’t bear to hear that word applied to you, even 
by yourself. You see, Dr. Butler does not wish to marry any active, 
clever woman, as you call it; be wants no one but my gentle, loving 
sister Kate.” 

“ But, Maurice,” she said, hesitatingly. 

“ Well, what is it, sweet sister mine P?” 

“Do you really wish it? Will you leave with more comfort, if I 
consent? You know, Maurice, marriage is not for such as me; it 
will only be a mere ceremony, giving me the right to bear Dr. Butler’s 
name.” 

“ Kate, darling, that is all he asks for. He is the only man living 
to whom I will confide you, and I cannot leave you unless he holds 
the night to protect you always.” 

“Then, Maurice,’—and the golden head nestled on his bosom— 
“tell him—that I will be his wife.”’ 

“ But, Katie,” said her brother, anxiously, “ do not for one moment 
make the slightest sacrifice for my sake, if the step proposed is dis- 
tasteful to you. You like Dr. Butler, don’t you, Kate?” 

Her colour came and went as she answered softly, “I have loved 
him all my life.” 

“Then, may God bless you both, Katie darling!” and Maurice 
kissed away her blushes and her tears. 

Returning to Dr. Butler, he found him pacing up and down in 
great anxiety. He looked into Trevanion’s face, who, grasping him 
cordially by the hand, said, “ It’s all right, doctor! Go to her now, 
for you deserve her, and you have won her!” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE DEPARTURE OF MR. TREVANION, 


During the next few days, Maurice was busily engaged making all 
the necessary arrangements for a long absence, and the following 
week Kate and Dr. Butler were privately married by the English 
Consul. The ceremony was performed in the drawing-room, no one 
being present save Mr. Trevanion, Maud Slingsby, and the English 
servants. Maurice had fixed to leave Tacubaya that night, accom- 
panied by Richards. They were going down to Vera Cruz on 
horseback by easy stages, thence by the English packet to the West 
Indies and Europe. For the first time since Lilian’s death Kate 
dined with her brother and her husband, but Maud pleaded a violent 
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headache, sending an excuse for her absence by Nurse Wilson, 
Kate saw an expression of deep pain flit across her brother's face 
when nurse delivered her message, and he said, “ Tell Miss Slingsby, 
nurse, that I hope she will join us in the drawing-room this evening, 
as I leave between ten and eleven, and I wish to say Good-bye.” 

But the evening wore on, and Maud never came. Maurice felt 
his heart beating almost with pain every time the door opened, but 
he watched and waited in vain. At last nine o’clock struck, and he 
arose from his old seat by the fire. “ Katie, I am going to say farewell 
to Carlota, I promised to be with her at nine; if Miss Slingsby 
comes, ask her to remain here until my return.’ So saying, he passed 
on for the last fime to the rooms in the inner court yard. 

Poor Carlota! She was indeed hastening to her end! She was 
utterly helpless now—far, far more helpless than Kate, and many a 
time she recalled with bitter self-reproach her own cruelty when, in 
the pride of health and strength, she ridiculed and reviled her gentle 
sister. 

She was very sorrowful to-night, for she knew that never again on 
earth would she see her husband’s face. 

“ You will write to me, Maurice, and pray for me; pray that God 
will soon take me to himself, for I am very weary.” 

“My poor Carlota,” replied her husband, “ my heart is torn with 
» P you; 1 do pray for you constantly, I will pray for you to the 
end.” 

“ Oh Maurice !”’ she moaned, “1 do hope and trust that this life may 
yet have happiness in store for you; that when I am dead you may 
meet with some good and gentle woman, whom you will love and who 
will love you; a wife who will be worthy of you, Maurice, who will 
atone for all the anguish and misery you have endured through me.” 

He remained with her until he saw that the interview was becoming 
too trying for her feeble strength, then amidst many prayerful words 
of hope and comfort he bade her a last farewell. 

But the most sorrowful leave-taking was yet to come, and Trevan- 
ion wandered on to the garden to Lilian’s grave. There was no moon 
to guide his footsteps: everything around was hushed and still, but 
the air was redolent with fragrance, and the clustering violets were 
wet with dew. 

He stood there for some moments, silently and reverentiy, with 
uncovered head, then stooping he gathered a handful of violets, pressed 
them to his lips, and returned to his sister’s side. Ha! there was the 
slender figure of Maud Slingsby, half buried in the cushions of a low 
arm chair. 

With throbbing heart Maurice knelt down by the couch of his 
trembling sister, who, throwing her arms round his neck, clung to him, 
weeping bitterly. “ 1 am going now, Katie,” he whispered ; “ these pro- 
longed hours of parting are more than any of us can bear. There is 
no need to ask you to think of me, Katie, for you have thought of me 
all your life; and these sweet flowers you will treasure for my sake 
until 1 come to you again.” He kissed her sweet face, hushing her 
tenderly for a few moments in his arms, then beckoning to Dr. Butler, 
he placed her in her husbdnd’s protecting embrace, who carried her away. 
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And Maud was left alone with Maurice! Then, with part of the 
violets still in his hand, he passed over to the place where she was 
seated. She raised her eyes and looked at him—it was a sad, 
weary, wistful look ; and he, with a mournful quiver in his musical 
yoice, bent down and spoke to her :—“ Maud Slingsby, I have wronged 

ou deeply, but no words, no cold looks of yours can reproach me 
so much’ as the ceaseless upbraidings of my conscience. For 
ur sake, far more than for my own, I am going away. I will not 
even ask for your pity or your remembrance, but I leave in your 
hands the last bequest of my sainted Lilian, and her sweet words 
mayperhaps so move your gentle heart, that in time you may forgive 
me. For all that you have done for me and mine, for your unvarying 
patience, for your beautiful grace and gentleness, and for the exquisite 
urity of your every thought and action towards my lost humming- 
ird, accept my most heartfelt thanks, my deepest, truest gratitude. 
, - May God for ever bless and comfort you—may he shield you from all 
sickness, suffering, and danger, and if it be his gracious pleasure that 
you and 1, Maud Slingsby, meet no more on earth, may we meet again 
in heaven !”” 

She started to her feet, every nerve thrilling with the pathos of 

his blessing. She put forth her hands imploringly, placing them 
) in his own—the hard stony look melted from her eyes, and he knew 
that she loved him still—but never again, by word, look, or action, 
would he offend her purity of thought—never again would he forget 
that his wife—the mother of that sweet saint Lilian—was still living. 

“Oh! Mr. Trevanion,” said Maud, “I do indeed pray that God 
may restore your peace.” 

“Then you forgive me, Maud,” he cried joyously; “ thank God 
that you forgive me.” And the image of poor Carlota flitted across 
Maud’s brain. 

“Mr. Trevanion,” she added, solemnly, “ your wife has forgiven 
you; what are my poor wrongs in comparison with hers? It is not 
for me to judge you. Some day, when I am strong, I will hear the 
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1 whole history from Kate, for even as yet to me all is mystery, but I 
t shall never, never, forget you—and will pray for you always.” 
e He took the last letter of his angel child from his bosom, and 
gazed with sad eyes upon that well-known writing ; then opening it, 
h he placed the violets within the envelope—those sweet violets, yet wet 
d with dew from Lilian’s grave. ‘‘ Maud,” he said, giving it to her— 
e “let these violets be an emblem of peace between us until we meet 
v egain ;’ and wringing her hands within his own he turned and left 
er. 
8 _ Dr. Butler was waiting for him, and the saddled horses were ready 
1; in the court-yard. The servants were assembled to say “ Farewell ”’ 
- to their kind, indulgent master, and to wish him “ God-speed.” 
8 “Take care of my treasures,” said Maurice, grasping the doctor's 
e hands ; and with a kind word to all the servants, he vaulted into his 
e saddle, and, accompanied by Richards, galloped swiftly down the hill. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE END. 


A yEaR passed away—a strange, eventful year in the history of 
Mexico. The Republic was at an end, and President Juarez had 
fled to the anion. Maximilian of Austria was proclaimed Em. 

or, and fair Chapultepec once again became a royal residence. 
he d deserted streets were filled with groups of Austrian, French, and 
Belgian soldiers. Music, dancing, and gaiety of every description 

reigned within the capital. The Emperor and Empress not only 
thought and planned good and beneficent schemes for the welfare and 
amelioration of their subjects, but also acted up to all their virtuous 
intentions, and hopes of prosperity and peace again awoke for the 
future of unfortunate Mexico. 

This year, so fraught with many political changes, was passed in 
mournful seclusion by the inhabitants of “The White House” in 
Tacubaya. 

Two months after the departure of Mr. Trevanion for Europe, the 
long-protracted sufferings of the unfortunate Carlota were terminated 
by the merciful hand of Death, and her end was peace. 

For a long, long time Maud Slingsby drooped and faded. She 
remained with Kate and Dr. Butler, who left no means untried to 
cheer and comfort her. She was now in possession of her own 
fortune, in the enjoyment of every worldly luxury, never more to be 
tortured with the dread of poverty. But wealth does not always bring 
peace, and Maud, like many others of the rich ones of earth, was a 
stranger to happiness. 

The last bequest of darling Lilian had not been bestowed in vain, 
and Maud endeavoured to her utmost to devote the larger part of 
her income towards alleviating the distresses of her fellow-creatures. 
Every one in the city of Mexico knew whose was that plain, close 
carriage which, avoiding the gay and crowded thoroughfares, was often 
seen sianding, waiting “at. the corner of some wretched street, whilst 
its only inmate, a fragile delicate lady, clad in the deepest mourning, 
pursued her way into the abodes of misery and destitution, carrying 
with her food, raiment, comfort, and peace. Often, very often, was 
that unassuming-looking carriage seen standing at the side entrance 
of the “ Hospital of St. Lazarus,” and many a well-filled basket of 
bread and wine, fruit and flowers, was carried in to those poor wretched 
sufferers, who, ‘debarred from the fresh air of heaven, welcomed the 
fragrant flowers of the good woman who brought them as messengers 
from a better land. 

Maud read to them, talked with them, prayed for them, and many 
a fervent blessing w as poured on her meek and low ly head. “Come 
again!” they eried, “oh, come again! We will count the hours 
until your return !” 

Weakened, wearied, desolate in heart after these visits, she returned 
to Tacubaya. Beautiful as in days gone by was that lovely garden 5 
but for Maud Slingsby, all its beauty was concentrated in that one 
sweet spot where slept the gentle Lilian. Listless and dejected she 
passed there the greater part of her time, drooping, fading rt by day; 
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for the sunshine had died out of her life, and her very heart was faint 
with weariness. 

Letters came constantly from Mr. Trevanion; he never wrote to 
Maud, but always sent kind messages to her through his sister. He 
was wandering through foreign lands, vainly striving for peace; but 
through all his letters there ran a deep vein of sadness—an ever- 
abiding grief for his lost darling. Maud had been strangely reticent 
since that awful night, the events of which had almost turned her 
brain. She never mentioned Mr. Trevanion; what she thought or 
felt for him was known only to herself and to her God. 

Kate prayed in her inmost heart that Maud would confide in her 
or speak openly about Maurice, but had far too much delicacy of feeling 
to broach the subject, although she was grieved to her very soul to see 
the worn and shadowy figure of the once bright and happy girl. 

“Unless some change comes, she wiil die,” said Dr. Butler to his 
wife, during one of their many long conversations about Maud; 
“she is fading away day by day, and I don’t know how to arouse 
her, or to save her; and Kate, in fear and trembling, wrote to her 
brother : 

“We are very much afraid about Maud Slingsby; she looks weaker 
and more fragile every day ; she never mentions your name, Maurice, 
but I think she is pining away for the love of you! Maurice, come 
home !” 


It was the first anniversary of Lilian’s death—a day expected and 
dreaded for many weeks previous by Kate and Maud Slingsby. The 
hours waned on, oh! so drearily, until the evening, and then Maud, 
unable longer to control her feelings, left Dr. Butler and Kate in the 
drawing-room, and dragged her weary steps out into the garden, to sit 
and weep by Lilian’s grave. 

The moon was shining just the same as it shone a year ago; there, 
inits beautiful purity, stood the little marble cross, and the violets and 
jasmine poured out their fragrance to the lovely night. The balmy 
breath of evening floated along, sighing gently as it kissed the sleepy 
flowers, who, wearied with the brightness of day, closed their petals, 
and slumbered until morning. 

But all this loveliness only served to recall the happiness of days 
gone by to Maud Slingsby! Lilian dead! Maurice far away! and 
sinking on the seat by the fountain, in the utter desolation of her 
heart, she burst into tears! A shadow fell on the path before her, 
and a voice full of eagerness and love spoke the one word—“ Maud ?”; 

Starting to her feet, with a wild ery of rapturous delight, she saw 
the kind face of him for whose coming she had longed and prayed! 
the noble, thoughtful face of the only man she had ever loved; 
the deep beseeching eyes of Maurice Trevanion! He opened his 
arms, and gathered her to his bosom, and she nestled there in 
peace ! 


As they stood, in the deep bliss of perfect love, an exquisite burst of 
melody broke on the still night air; a clear, joyous, happy voice—a 
Voice so wonderfully like Lilian’s, that Trevanion started and looked 
round, and Maud, clinging to him, whispered, “ See, Maurice, the 
mocking-bird is happy too, in its nest by Lilian’s grave!” 
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peace, and Maud, like many others of the rich ones of earth, was a 
stranger to happiness. 

The last bequest of darling Lilian had not been bestowed in vain, 
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its only inmate, a fragile delicate lady, clad in the deepest mourning, 
pursued her way into the abodes of misery and destitution, carrying 
with her food, raiment, comfort, and peace. Often, very often, was 
that unassuming-looking carriage seen standing at the side entrance 
of the “ Hospital of St. Lazarus,” and many a well-filled basket of 
bread and wine, fruit and flowers, was carried in to those poor wretched 
sufferers, who, debarred from the fresh air of heaven, welcomed the 
fragrant flowers of the good woman who brought them as messengers 
from a better land. 

Maud read to them, talked with them, prayed for them, and many 
a fervent blessing was poured on her meek and lowly head. ‘“ Come 
again!” they cried, “oh, come again! We will count the hours 
until your return !” 

Weakened, wearied, desolate in heart after these visits, she returned 
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for the sunshine had died out of her life, and her very heart was faint 
with weariness. 

Letters came constantly from Mr. Trevanion; he never wrote to 
Maud, but always sent kind messages to her through his sister. He 
was wandering through foreign lands, vainly striving for peace; but 
through all his letters there ran a deep vein of sadness—an ever- 
abiding grief for his lost darling. Maud had been strangely reticent 
since that awful night, the events of which had almost turned her 
brain. She never mentioned Mr. Trevanion; what she thought or 
felt for him was known only to herself and to her God. 

Kate prayed in her inmost heart that Maud would confide in her 
or speak openly about Maurice, but had far too much delicacy of feeling 
to broach the subject, although she was grieved to her very soul to see 


‘the worn and shadowy figure of the once bright and happy girl. 


s Unless some change comes, she wiil die,” said Dr. Butler to his 
wife, during one of their many long conversations about Maud; 
“she is fading away day by day, and I don’t know how to arouse 
her, or to save her;’’ and Kate, in fear and trembling, wrote to her 
brother : 

“We are very much afraid about Maud Slingsby; she looks weaker 
and more fragile every day ; she never mentions your name, Maurice, 
but I think she is pining away for the love of you! Maurice, come 
home !” 


It was the first anniversary of Lilian’s death—a day expected and 
dreaded for many weeks previous by Kate and Maud Slingsby. The 
hours waned on, oh! so drearily, until the evening, and then Maud, 
unable longer to control her feelings, left Dr. Butler and Kate in the 
drawing-room, and dragged her weary steps out into the garden, to sit 
and weep by Lilian’s grave. 

The moon was shining just the same as it shone a year ago; there, 
inits beautiful purity, stood the little marble cross, and the violets and 
jasmine poured out their fragrance to the lovely night. The balmy 
breath of evening floated along, sighing gently as it kissed the sleepy 
flowers, who, wearied with the brightness of day, closed their petals, 
and slumbered until morning. 

But all this loveliness only served to recall the happiness of days 
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WANDERINGS THROUGH ITALY IN SEARCH OF ITS ANCIENT 
REMAINS. 


BY CRAUFURD TAIT RAMAGE, LL.D. 


VI. 


You must not be alarmed at the account of this day’s proceedings, 
though I confess a speedy and melancholy conclusion had nearly been 
brought to my projected tour. Luckily, no serious injury has befallen 
me, though I feel somewhat stiff and bruised. 

You will observe that my face is still turned towards the south, and 
I hope that I shall be able to continue in that direction for other two 
hundred miles; but what has happened to-day will be a warning not 
to be too sanguine, as I am exposed to a variety of disasters, any one 
of which may close my career. I had some hesitation this morning 
how I should proceed, whether by boat or on foot: I found, however, 
from my friends, that the coast continued for the next ten miles of the 
same rocky, precipitous character, and therefore I thought it the 
wisest plan to hire a boat toconvey me to a celebrated grotto, about 
ten miles along the coast. 

In descending to the shore, I passed upwards of fifty women carry- 
ing large bundles of wood, which I find are sent to Malta for the 
consumption of that island. It must be a laborious employment, 
and J was sorry to hear always performed by women. On stepping on 
board my boat, the custom-house officer insisted on satisfving his 
curiosity as to the contents of my knapsack. What contraband 
articles were likely to be conveyed from Maratea it is difficult to 
imagine ; oe a bribe was all he wanted from me to leave it un- 
touched. I laughed at the absurdity of his proposal, and made no 
objection to as minute an examination as he chose. 

he mountainous character of the coast continued for about ten 
miles, and we found several small islands, probably those mentioned by 
Pliny as Ithacesiw. The village of the Madonna della Grotta is 
situated at the spot where the mountains begin to recede from the 
shore, and consisted of only a few houses, which had all of them a 
small piece of cultivated ground in front. I had some difficulty in 
finding the grotto, of which I was in search, as the few people I met 
seemed to look with suspicion upon me, and gave me very indistinct 
directions. At last, however, 1 reached the stair, which, from its 
worn appearance, had evidently been passed by many a religious 
devotee, but it was now covered with moss, and had long ceased to be 
frequented, except by a few in its immediate vicinity. It was a mag- 
nificent natural grotto, about fifty yards in length, and about sixty 
feet in height. Inthe centre was a large baptistery plentifully sup- 
plied with water by drops from the roof. At one side a small chapel 
was rudely constructed, where the statue of the Madonna was placed. 
While I was examining the grotto, a poor man made his appearance, to 
whom the care of the chapel was entrusted, and he spoke in glowing 
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terms of the peculiar any of her statue, and assured me that the 
Virgin was so enamoured of this spot, that she had refused to leave it. 
In proof of this, he told me the following legend. It would appear 
that three centuries ago this statue used to be visited by crowds, who 
believed that it a a power of curing disease. The priests of a 
neighbouring village, Ajeta, wished to turn this to their own advantage, 
and, under pretence that the Virgin would be more comfortable in 
their church than in this dark, damp grotto, transferred the statue 
with great ceremony to Ajeta. The morning after her arrival the 
people crowded to the church to pay their adorations, when they were 
amazed to find the statue had paps few Messengers were imme- 
diately despatched to the grotto, and there the Madonna was found to 
be placed in her long-accustomed haunt. Thrice an attempt was made 
to remove her, and as often she is said to have returned to her resi- 
dence in the grotto. There could no longer be any doubt respecting 
her decision, and the priests of Ajeta were forced to give up their 
golden dream of riches and influence. The festival takes place on the 


“15th of August. 


While I was meditating on the follies and superstitions of mankind, 
I forgot the slippery state of the stair, and, before I could save myself, 
I was brought with great violence to the floor, rolling in a very un- 
dignified way to the bottom of the stairs. Luckily my knapsack 
saved my head, or I verily believe my skull would have been frac- 
tured, and my career closed at once. I found, however, that I had 
sustained no serious injury, except that my clothes were covered with 
green moss, and that I had more the appearance of a merman than 
of a human being. My ankle feels a little stiff, but I ought to be 
thankful that I escaped so easily. 

I intended to have had some refreshment at this village, but there 
was no house of public entertainment, and I was obliged to go on for 
six miles to Casaletto. Nothing could exceed the dreariness and bar- 
renness of the coast, and as the heat soon began to be excessive, I 
regretted that I had dismissed the boat. I was now leaving the 
ancient Lucania, the modern province of Principato Citeriore, and pass- 
ing into the country of the Bruttii, the modern Calabria, said to be the 
native country of brigands. Of course, I cannot altogether divest 
myself of this idea, which was so impressed upon me before I left 
Naples, and I feel not altogether at my ease. On reaching a height, 
which enabled me to look down into a glen, into which the footpath 
led, I got a glimpse of some one concealed in the brushwood. It was 
a lonely spot; I had left all houses far behind me, and I had met no one 
since I left the village. I regretted that I had no weapon of defence, 
as it was disagreeable thus to be at the mercy of a single man. How- 
ever, 1 had no alternative except to advance, and on approaching 
hearer, my anxiety was relieved as I saw that he was a man far ad- 
vanced in years, with whom I could have no difficulty in coping, even 
if he were armed. I entered into conversation with him, and found 
that he was on his way to Casaletto; his language, however, was a 
dialect which I had difficulty in understanding, and we could carry on 
little conversation. The ground was very uneven, now a deep ravine 
and then a high hill, so that,on my arrival at Casaletto, I was 
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thoroughly knocked up ; and, if I am not able to arrange my hours of 
travelling better, I fear that I shall soon be stopped by illness. The 
locanda of Casaletto was equally miserable with all of the kind I had 

et seen, and after resting about an hour, I proceeded in the direction 
of Scalea. From time to time I took refuge under the umbrageous 
shelter of an elm, and at last determined to remain until the heat of 
the day abated. I was on the point of dropping asleep, when a person 
of respectable appearance rode up, and entered into conversation, 
inquiring in an earnest tone, whether I had heard of the “ portento 
miracoloso” (“ wonderful prodigy”) which had lately taken place at the 
village of Ajeta, the very village which the old sexton had spoken of a 
few hours ago. It immediately occurred to me that it might be some 
curious natural phenomenon well worthy of examination, and I was 
prepared to sacrifice a few days, if it turned out to be so. I requested 
that he would be kind enough to explain to what he particularly 
referred. 

I never witnessed a more solemn or awe-struck countenance than 
he displayed while he told me his story. My own feelings were a 
mixture of disappointment and amusement. It was a new version of 
the old farce of the monks of San Biagio, which 1 mentioned in m 
last letter. It would appear that a statue of our Saviour had suddenly 
begun to emit from its pores some liquid of a sweetish taste in a 
miraculous way, and my informant had been waiting on the judge of 
the district at Scalea to report the continuation of the miracle. He 
told me, if I wished to have a detailed account of their proceedings at 
Ajeta, I ought to pay my respects to Signor Pelerino, the judge, and I 
would have my curiosity satisfied. Accordingly, as soon as 1 reached 
Scalea, I proceeded to present my passport, and to receive permission 
from him to remain in his village. The subject of the miracle was 
evidently deeply impressed on his mind, and I had no difficulty in 
obtaining from him the following account, which will amuse you :— 

In the beginning of last February, the inhabitants of Ajeta, a village 
twelve miles distant from Scalea, had their attention first drawn to the 
following miraculous occurrence. Don Francesco Lo Monaco, a gen- 
tleman of considerable landed property, and of reputed sanctity, an- 
nounced to his friends, that a statue of our Saviour, in his private 
oratorio, had suddenly begun to exude manna, and that he had found 
the floor and the statue bathed in the precious liquid, when he entered 
in the morning. His intimate friends were first admitted to witness 
the miracle; the prodigy was soon hoised abroad, and a vast concourse 
of peasants assembled from all directions. The syndic of the village 
immediately communicated the proceedings to the judge, and the 
judge thought it right to examine more minutely into the matter. 
He proceeded with his chancellor—clerk, I suppose—to the village, 
but found on his arrival, that the miracle only took place at stated 
periods. He had only got comfortably settled in bed, when a servant 
came in breathless haste to announce that the statue had begun its 
operations. The judge did not choose to be thus disturbed, and sent 
for answer that he hoped to be able to witness it in the morning. This 
was intended to show that he suspected some trick, and was not going 
to be easily imposed upon. Next morning he proceeded to the 
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chapel, and found the floor covered with moisture, the statue stall 
dripping, and several pails full of the liquor, which had exuded in the 
night. This was a sufficient confirmation, it would appear, to the 
judge, and he confessed, with a countenance full of unaffected feelings, 
that he was so overcome with his own unworthiness to witness such a 
manifestation of God’s presence, that he lay prostrate before the 
statue for an hour, repeating prayers and thanksgivings. Of his 
thorough belief I could have not the slightest doubt, and that he was 
a really pious man everything seemed to prove. It was his duty to 
report the whole proceeding to the Sotto-Intendente, who is the 
second in authority in the province. He resided at Paola, a distance 
of fifty miles, but he came accompanied by the criminal judge to Ajeta, 
and the two returned fully satisfied that they had witnessed a most 
wonderful miracle. The priests now came forward, and asserted that 
the proper place for the statue was their church, and though the pro- 

ietor demurred to their demands, he at last yielded, and it was 
agreed that it should be transferred with all due ceremony to a niche 
set apart for it. The inhabitants attended in crowds from the neigh- 
bouring villages, and the letter of the parish priest to the judge, which 
I saw, stated that the people walked ‘“‘con molta decenza,” showing 
evident signs of penitence for their sins. Most of them were in tears, 
and many of them beat their breasts. The letter concluded by assur- 
ing the judge that it was a most pleasing and edifying sight. No 
sooner, however, had the statue been placed in the church, than all 


appearance of moisture vanished; and though prayers, petitions, and 


incense were offered without ceasing, they were all without avail, and 
the statue remained dry as a piece of stick. Two days it was kept in 
the church, but on the third the people demanded that the statue 
should be restored to its old haunt. This accordingly took place, and 
the following morning it of course began its operations once more. 
The priests, however, again interfered. The same ceremonies with the 
same result took place, and the statue now remains in’ the private 
chapel of Lo Monaco. Iié still continues to give forth a liquid, and at 
this moment all the villages within a distance of fifty miles can furnish 
specimens of it. The judge produced a small flask, and as a particular 
favour allowed me to taste it. It was sweetish, and had exactly the 
taste of sugar and water. 

I listened to this story with great patience, and without any ap- 
pearance of incredulity, till I heard the whole ; I then stated, in a way 
least likely to hurt his feelings, that, as I was what he would regard 
asa heretic, ] was very sceptical in all such matters, and could not doubt 
that he must have been in some way deceived, and that if he would only 
take proper measures to discover it, 1 had no doubt he would find it so, 
I pointed out various ways in which it might be accomplished, and proved 
by his own statement to me, that he had allowed his feelings to get the 
better of his judgment, for he had yielded to the mere appearance of 
moisture, and had proceeded no farther in his examination. When he 
found that I was not to be convinced, he begged that I would accom- 
pany him to Ajeta ; and he promised that I should have the whole weight 
of his official authority to enable me to discover the imposture, 
however, was quite out of the question. I told him that I knew too 
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well the superstitious character of his countrymen, and their excitable 
temperament, to venture on any such Quixotic enterprise. I was 
satisfied that he would protect me as far as was in his power, but an 
unreasoning mob was the last danger 1 should wish to face, and I did 
not believe that the few police he could muster would be any protec- 
tion in case of a commotion. I recommended to him to examine the 
matter a little more minutely, and I had no doubt that he would find 
he had been imposed upon. He was a delightful old gentleman, and 
it seemed, when I thought of it, presumptuous in a young man as } 
was to give advice to one who must be highly honoured by his govern- 
ment, to occupy the responsible position that he did im the province. 
I spent several pleasant hours with him, and on his hearing that I was 
on my way to Paola, he was kind enough to offer me permission to pro- 
ceed in a boat, which he was sending there on public business, and as 
there are no ancient remains between Scalea a | Paola, I have accepted 
this offer. The distance is about fifty miles, and then I intend to strike 
into the centre of Calabria, said to be, so far as I can understand, rather 
a dangerous enterprise. 


TX. 


You will be surprised to hear that I have remained another day at 
Scalea, owing to aslight breeze blowing from the south, which prevents 
the boat from starting. 

I am lodged in the house of a “agony dirty and uncomfortable, 
yet I contrived to sleep soundly for many hours, till 1 was awoke at 
daybreak by a fearful uproar that took place in my room. I had 
entered the house after sunset, and the dimness of a small lamp was 
scarcely sufficient to enable me to examine into what sort of bed- 
chamber I was ushered. On awaking, I found it was the sleeping 
apartment of a very heterogeneous collection of animals. Above me 
had roosted a number of chickens, while ducks and pigs had spent 
the night amicably together on the floor. It was the pugnacious or 
playful propensities of two young pigs that had created all the 
tumult, as they had upset the pole upon which the chickens sat, and 
they naturally took refuge on my bed. The insects within my bed, 
however, I found now to be a much greater nuisance, and I had no 
other alternative but to withdraw myself from their presence, only too 
well satisfied if they did not pursue me in overwhelming numbers. 

I proceeded to the shore to see if they were making any preparations 
for our departure. The wind continued unfavourable, and they gave 
no hope of our starting before evening. In a short time the beach 
exhibited an animated scene, from the inhabitants crowding to make 
their bargains with the fishermen, who had returned with a considerable 
load of fish. They were of several kinds, of which two were familiar 
enough to me, the palamaji and the sarde; of these I bought for two- 
pence as much as | thought would make a tolerable breakfast. 

The sarde (sardines) are the Alausa pilchardus, the pilchard 80 
awe wa caught in its season on the Devonshire coast, and consumed 

y the inhabitants of that county in pies. The palamaji are no doubt 


the pelamides of Pliny (ix. 18, I.), which he maintains to be the 
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tunny of one year old. I am not ichthyologist enough to contradict 
his statement; at all events, it is an excellent fish in this season of 
the year. 

Scalea is situated on the brow of a hill, the summit of which is 
crowned by the ruins of an ancient castle, which must at one time 
have been of considerable strength. The range, along which I have 
been passing for several days, ends here, and a plain of some twenty or 
thirty miles in breadth lies before me, through which passes a small 
river called Zao, falling into the sea about three miles from Scalea. It 
rises near Viggianello, like many of the rivers in this part of the 
country, from springs gushing from a hill. The marshes formed at its 
mouth cause the autumnal months to be particularly unhealthy at 
Scalea, and the inhabitants even now have a sallow, pale look. There 
seems every reason to believe that the ancient city, Laus, was situated 
in the plain about a mile from Scalea, where there is a pillar of 
cipollino marble, a piece of marble pavement, and some appearance of 
the remains of an aqueduct. I cannot hear, however, of any inscrip- 
tions having ever been found at this spot. Laus was never a city of 
any great importance, and we need not therefore be surprised that so 
little of it should remain. My guide was the gaoler of Scalea, whose 
office at present is very much of a sinecure, as he has only four prisoners 
confined on a charge of petty larceny. His prison, indeed, is not of 
very ample dimensions, being only a couple of apartments in what is 
called La porta di Cimalonga, a small tower which had once served to 
defend the town. On my return, I proceeded to pay my respects to 
my good friend the judge, and he kindly invited me to dinner. Our 
party consisted of his wife, daughter, and her husband, who had lately 
arrived on a visit to his father-in-law. They could not be said to be 

lished in their manners, but there was a simplicity and good nature 
mall they said and did, that amply compensated for any violation of 
those conventional rules which we are pleased to dignify with the 
title of good manners. The judge has a collection of curiosities, 
among which is a tiny ivory figure standing in a basket supported by 
four small columns, having been found near the site of the ancient 
Sybaris ; he had also a number of silver and bronze coins of different 
epochs, all found in this quarter. Our conversation naturally turned 
on the miracle of Ajeta, and I now see clearly how the idea of manna 
was suggested to the monks. This substance is furnished in large 
quantities by Calabria, and forms the chief item of its foreign com- 
merce. It is got from two kinds of ash, Ornus Europea and Fraxinus 
rotundifolia, which grow abundantly in this part of Italy. It is 

rocured in two different ways, chiefly by an incision made into the 
k of the ash-tree, from which flows a stream of juice, which the 
heat of the sun hardens, and which is then collected by the inhabitants. 
The juice is at first transparent, but when exposed a short time to the 
air acquires that colour which we find it to have in chemists’ shops. 
When collected in this way, it is called by the Calabrese forzata 
(forced), but it sometimes flows naturally, even appears on the leaves of 
the trees, and is found in large patches on the ground. What is still 
more extraordinary, they assert it rains manna at times, and I can bear 
Witness to having seen something of the kind. Yesterday, when there 
Were no clouds, I was surprised to observe a number of large drops 
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fall, when I naturally exclaimed to the peasant whom I met on my 
way to Casaletto—‘ How very strange!” but he added, quite coolly, 
that it was manna. I thought the man was imposing upon me, as [ 
had never heard of any such curious phenomenon, except in the case of 
the Israelites, and as I had great difficulty in communicating with him, 
Iallowed the matter to pass; here, however, 1 find the thing stated as 
a fact, of which they have no doubt. We know that moisture is drawn 

into the atmosphere to be again sent down in rain, and it 1s possible 
that the moisture drawn up from the extensive woods of Calabria may 
partake of the peculiar quality of manna. I hope I may again be a 
witness of the phenomenon, and I sball not aliow it to pass with such 
slight examination. The Romans seem to have had no knowledge of 
manna, although they were well acquainted with the ornus and frax. 
inus, and these trees no doubt possessed the same qualities as they do 
at present. The word “manna,” however, was known to them, but 
they applied it to a grain of frankincense rubbed by the hand: “Micag 
thuris concussu elisas mannam vocamus” (Plin. xii, 32,4), and Vegetius 
(2, 39) speaks of manna croci and (3, 23) sacchari. 

Besides this, I find there appears suddenly at times on the leaves of 
plants a kind of glutinous substance of a sweetish flavour, which stops 
their growth, and is otherwise injurious. They speak of these leaves 
as foglie ammanate, and even vino ammanato, when the grapes have a 
bitterish taste from this dewy substance covering them. It appears 
more particularly on a shrub, which grows abundantly in their hedges, 
called fusaggine or fusaro, because spindles are usually made of it. It 
is the spindel-baum of the Germans. During the continuance of great 
heat, they speak also of a kind of dew falling, which they call simobbica. 
Something, indeed, of the same kind is mentioned by Aélian (H. A. 
xv. 7); he says that in India honey is rained on the pastures, and 
that the milk of the animals that are fed where it falls is remarkable 
for its sweetness. My own experience in respect to the manna 
inclines me to give credit to A®lian’s statement. 

I had frequently observed a small purse suspended round the necks 
of children. I find that it is intended to guard against the glance of 
an envious eye, which is a subject of constant dread to the inhabitants 
of this country. I believe that this superstition extends through all 
ranks, from the king on the throne to the meanest of the lazzaroni. 
As soon as a child is born, this purse, containing the reliques of some 
saint, is suspended to its neck, being the peculiar manufacture of the 
Capuchins, who refuse any recompense for it. They are, however, 
well repaid by the grateful mother, when the purveyor of the monas 
tery passes her door. 1 have often met jolly-looking friars driving 
a well-loaded mule, and it seems that the same custom now prevails 
here, as in merry England in ancient times, of collecting donations 
of provisions for the monastery from the neighbouring inhabitants. It 
is then that the mother is expected to recoileet the favour conferred on 
her child by the Capuchins. It is curious to observe how unwilling 
they are to have their children gazed on by strangers from this cause, 
and how quickly they convey them away from your sight, if they 
observe that you stop to admire them. With us, parents are gratilied 
to hear their children praised for their personal appearance; with 
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them, it gives great annoyance. They are always in dread of a particular 
squint of the eyes called Jettatwra, which some possess, and to which 
they ascribe all kinds of calamities. If their eye meets that of such 
a person, they are sure to anticipate some misfortune, unless they have 
taken some immediate steps to neutralise the effect ; and you will be 
amused to hear with what ease this may be accomplished, but it must 
be done at once. They have only to point their fore and little fingers 
towards the person ; they must take care that it be not seen, else they 
offend the Jettatore in a way not to be appeased, and whatever power he 
may possess, they may expect that he will use it against them. Another 
way to prevent any evil consequence is to spit in the direction of the 

on who possesses the evil eye; but the most usual method is to 
insert the thumb under the forefinger, and keep it in the direction of 
the Jettatore. There are several scions of noble families at Naples who 
have this unfortunate squint, and they are very generally shunned by 
their countrymen. I have often asked those whom I found believers 
in this superstitious notion what instances they could produce in which 
they had been sufferers, and they were always ready with such disasters 
as a sprained ankle, the death of a favourite hound or tavby-cat, the 
breaking of some beautiful piece of china, which they had allowed to 
fall at the moment the Jettatore entered. 

I find that the belief in witches is very common here, called 
Fattochiare, and, of course, they ascribe to them all the power which 
the ignorant in our own country imagine to belong to such beings. 
They are frequently consulted by the fair lady, who wishes to secure 
the constancy of her lover, and with such assistance she has no doubts 
of success. These old women are believed to have a particular aver- 
sion to the young and beautiful of their own sex, and whenever any 
illness, of which there is no apparent cause, befals them, they are sure 
to ascribe it to the cantrips of some witch. A Neapolitan girl once 
told me a story of this kind, in whieh she had taken a very active part. 
Her sister had begun to droop, and was becoming weaker and weaker 
every day, when some of the neighbours suspected that her illness was 
caused by a Futtwra (a spell), and suggested that some means should be 
taken to discover the author. All the reputed witches of the neigh- 
bourhood were visited, and in the house of one of them they found a 
sheep’s head filled with pins, to which they chose to ascribe all the 
mischief. Partly by menaces and partly by bribes, they prevailed on 
the old woman to undo the spell; but, lest she should again have 
recourse to it, my informant waited on the most powerful F'attocchiara 
in Naples, who dwells in the St. Giles of that city, called the Vicaria, 
and prevailed on her to employ one of her strongest spells to protect 
her sister. This had the desired effect, for a fairer or more healthy 
lass is not at present to be seen in Naples. It is curious that they 
have the same superstition as we have respecting witches riding on 
broomsticks, and there is a certain night on which they all assemble 
under some tree at Benevento for the same purpose, I imagine, as they 
were found engaged by Tam O’Shanter. The ineantation used by 
them to transport themselves safely to Benevento is, 


Sott’ aiero e sopra vento, 
Sotto la noce di Benevento. 
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“ Under the heaven and on the wings of the wind, under the walnut. 
tree of Benevento.” Two works have been published on this subject, 
which I could not procure. They are: Pietro Peperno, De Nuce 
Beneventana, and Abate Zumica, on the same subject. 

The police are said to have made some attempt to suppress witch- 
craft, though it may be believed without success. The old woman, 
called Janara by the Neapolitans, may be consulted at the Chiesa dei 
Santi Apostoli every Monday morning, as regularly as you can in the 
summer season have your fortune told on Blackheath on Sunday. [| 
have often heard them say, Fuite sse ghianare de femmena—“ Fly from 
these old wretches of women.’ They believe that the witches have no 
power on the Fridays of March, and therefore a person nato il Venerdi 
di Marzo, “ born on a Friday of March,” is very lucky, as he cannot 
be bewitched, and the reason is that they believe that our Saviour was 
crucified on a Friday of this month. If they use the word Sabato, 
“ Saturday,” they consider this word, if they pronounce it at a proper 
moment, a great preservation against witches. 

Another strange superstition here is in evil spirits, called Maghe, 
who are entrusted with immense treasure, which they are willing to 
surrender on some extravagant conditions. The Grotto of Pozzuoli 
at Naples is well known to be haunted by such a spirit, and he has 
offered to give up his hoards of gold and silver to any one, who shall 
— a new-born babe to hin. ‘There is a report at Naples, that the 

ing is not quite exempt from the superstitious notions of lis sub- 
jects, and as his treasury is seldom overflowing, they say that he 
made an attempt, through two of his friends, to fill it by means of 
this spirit, but the condition was too extravagant for even his Majesty 
to fulfil. 

They seem to have no superstition respecting the shades of the 
departed revisiting their former haunts, unless we consider the 
Monaciello, or little Monk, to be of this kind. He is usually an 
attendant of old palaces, and of course causes much annoyance. The 
Villa Gallo at Naples is said to be haunted by one of these gentlemen ; 
and one of my fmends, who occupied it during the summer season, had 
much difficulty in procuring any attendance from his servants after 
nightfall. They never could be induced to move except in pairs, and 
some of them stoutly maintained that they had seen the Monaciello. 
This beneficent household demon may be propitiated by food, which 
they expect to see converted into gold; and hence, when anyone has 
had a sudden increase of fortune, they say, Forse avra il Monaciello in 
casa, “perhaps he has had the little Monk in his house ;”’ but he must 
not boast of such supernatural gifts, else they vanish as they come. 

You are constantly told in Italy by a servant, when any favourite 
articfe is lost or damaged, that it is the spirit that has done the mis- 
chief. While seated in the drawing-room one morning, the Major- 
domo was employed in arranging some china in the next chamber, 
when a cup was heard to fall, and when he was asked what he was 
about, he very gravely came forward and told us that the cup had been 
thrown down by Lo Spirito. 

Nurses still retain the custom of frightening children by what they 
call mammone, which is generally made to assume the exaggerated 
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of some animal. This is, no doubt, the Mormon, or Lupus, 
handed down from ancient times. To stop the cries of the child, the 
purses used to threaten to give it up to the wolf. You may recollect 
the fable of Asop, entitled the “Old Woman and the Wolf.” She 
says: “Cease your crying; if you don’t, this very moment, I shall 
give you up to the wolf.” At Capo di Monte, the nurse made it 
assume the form of a bird; here again we have the “ strix,” the horned 
owl, of which Ovid (Fast. vi. 185) says: 


Nocte volant, puerosque petunt nutricis egentes. 


“They fly by night, and search for children requiring the assistance of 
their nurse.” 

They frighten children, also, with the Marramao or Parasacco—mali- 
cious demons, to whom they threaten to give them up. 

It was in conversation on such subjects that several hours passed 
pleasantly enough ; but what has delighted me most is a discovery 
which I have accidentally made on a classical subject. Our conversa- 
tion happened to turn on the fig-tree, and I inquired if he had ever 
heard of double figs. 1 find from the judge that they are by no means 
uncommon, being called Fich ’acchiette, or accocchiatelle. In Naples 
it seems that they are sold in the streets by people, who hawk them 
about, calling out, “accocchiatelle e mmosce.” From his description 
they are the fruit of the ficus carica, of which I spoke before, as being 
a very fine species of the Cilento; they are split in two, and then two 
figs are squeezed together, with the skin of both figs outermost. They 
have a peculiar appearance when thus put together, being called by the 
Sicilians “ chiappe di fichi,” from their resemblance to the “ chiappa,” 
“breech.” Horace says (Sat. II. 2,121): 


tum pensilis uva secundas 
Et nux ornabat mensas cum duplice ficu. 


“Then the dried grape hung up (in nets) and the walnut with the 
double fig furnished our desert.” 

Pliny also alludes to it (xx. 23, 2): Diocles bydropicis dedit allium 
in fico duplici ad evacuandam alvum—“ Diocles administered to the 
dropsical garlic in the double fig to clear the bowels.” Of course that 
the fig has this effect on the bowels is a well-known fact. COru- 
quius, an old scholiast on Horace, gives bifida, “split,” as a synonym 
for duplex, which confirms what the judge stated. Palladius (KR. R. 4, 
10), who lived probably about a.p. 355, gives us the mode in which 
these figs were preserved. He says: Subinde ficus, sicut est divisa, 
vertatur, ut ficorum coria siccentur, et pulpe tunc duplicate in cis- 
tellis serventur aut loculis, quo genere Campania tota custodit—* Let 
the fig, when it has been split, be turned ever and anon, that the skins 
may be dried, and then let the pulps doubled be kept in small chests 
or boxes, in the manner in which they are kept by the whole of Cam- 
pania.” This way of preserving the fig is so natural that it could 
Bearcely fail to be handed down from generation to generation, the 
fruit being one of the most delightful, both in its fresh and preserved 
state, that this country produces. As it requires warmth, it does not 
grow in the Apennines, but along the coast, both on the western and 
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eastern sides, it is found to flourish most luxumantly. This mode of 
splitting the fig was known at an early period, as Aristotle, who 
flourished 3.c. 380, refers to it very distinctly (Problem, sect. xxii, 
quest. 9) : 

Bia ri roy toydder yAvkirara al diya edxtopevac’ odre 8€ ai rodvoxideis, 
otré al doyiBeis; “H Bidre ex pév Trav rodvoxdar, Svamemvevce kai eFixpyaxe 
pera rov iypov tb mdciorov tov yAueéos; "Ev d€ tais pepvevias word 7) 
bards ors, Sid Td pr) Hrpexévac’ al Be eoyiopevat pév, pr) cis TOAAA 8¢, 
dyuorépwy TévTay éxrds eioi rabnpaTer. 


“For what reason is it that those are the most luscious of figs that 
are split in two halves, not those split up in many sections, nor those 
not split at all? Is it because, from those that are split up in many 
sections, most of the sweetness hasexhaled and evaporated with the 
juices ? and in those closed there is too much juice, because it is not 
drawn off by evaporation ; whereas those, on the other hand, split, but 
not into many pieces, do not suffer from either of these effects.” 1 do 
not doubt that we have thus, in the days of Aristotle, the same custom 
in regard to the preservation of figs that still prevails here; and as to 
the “ pensilis uva” of Horace, I never enter a locanda in this quarter 
of Italy without seeing the net suspended to the roof containing dried 


grapes or raisins. 

Figs are still used by the epicure to produce the diseased enlarge- 
ment of the liver, which was considered so great a delicacy by the 
Romans. It was called Ficatum, and curiously enough the Italian 
word for liver is fegato, evidently a corruption of the old Latin word 
ficatum. 

Horace (Sat. ii. 8, 88) says: 


Pinguibus et ficis pastum jecur anseris albe. 
And the liver of a white goose fed on fattening figs. 


Of course we have still here the ficedula feeding on the fig as of old, 
now called the “ beccafico,” the “ fig-pecker,” a tiny bird of most ex- 
quisite flavour, as I have often found at Naples; so small, indeed, and 
with such soft bones, that the whole is masticated without difficulty. 
I know not whether any other bird can be so completely eaten; but 
Aulus Gellius (xv. 8), who lived from about a.p. 117 to a.p. 180, says 
on this pomt: Prefecti popine atque luxurie negant, ullam avem, 
preter ficedulam, totam comesse oportere—“ The superintendents of 
eating-houses and luxurious entertainments affirm that no bird ought 
to be eaten entirely except the beccafico.”” The Neapolitans still call 
this bird focetola in their dialect, a very slight change from ficedula. 

I was struck by a remark which the judge made to his son-in-law, 
respecting a friend, of whom they were speaking. He said, “ A man- 
giato di pane con loglio”—“he has eaten bread mixed with darnel,” 
and by that he meant that he was melancolico, a little cracked in the 
head. I found that they have an idea that this effect is caused by 
eating bread which has been so mixed. It is the infelix lolium of 
Virgil (Georg. i. 154), and may possibly explain the use of infelix as 
applied to lolium. Ovid (Fast. i. 691) speaks of it as injurious to the 
eyes, and Plautus (Mil. Glor. ii. 8, 50), ae lived about B.c. 200, speaks 
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of a man “ qui victitat lolio’*—* who lives on the darnel,” and thereb 
became “ luscitiosus ”—“ dim-sighted ;’’ but the judge knew of no suc 
effects resulting from eating darnel. 

I was sorry to part with my good friend and his family. The judge 
was full of intelligence on many subjects—as fine a specimen of the 
well-informed Italian gentleman as could be found; but still he was 
a proof of the truth of what Voltaire remarks (Essai sur les Murs, 
ch. Ixxxii.)—Tout homme est formé par son siécle ; bien peu s’élévent 
au-dessus des meeurs des temps—‘ Every man is the creature of the 
age in which he lives; very few are able to raise themselves above the 
ideas of their times.” He could not get rid of some of the superstitious 
notions of those among whom he lived; but referring to Lo Monaco, 
who, I had tried to convince him, must be making a fool of the whole pro- 
vince, he said solemnly as we parted, Domenaddio non paga lo Sabbato 
—*The Lord God does not pay his accounts every Saturday-night,” a 
yery expressive proverb, which the Italians use when they mean that 
God is laying up in his remembrance the iniquities of a man, whom 
he will by-and-by pay with accumulated interest. He might have 
quoted his countryman Horace (Od. iii. 2, 31) for the same idea: 


Raro antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede peena claudo. 


Yet with sure steps, though lame and slow, 
Vengeance o’ertakes the trembling villain’s speed. 


I need not tell you, who are so well acquainted with the various 
phases of human nature, that it is dangerous for a layman to poach 
on ecclesiastical preserves. Lo Monaco had, indeed, taken a true 
gauge of the superstitious nature of the lower orders of his country- 
men, but he had forgotten that he had to contend with a large corpo- 
ration like the Roman Church, that would not allow itself to be thus 
brought into ridicule with impunity. Not many miles distant were 
the monks of St. Biagio, who had from time immemorial been im- 
posing upon the people in the same way, and we may imagine the 
dismay that they felt when they heard of the success which was 
attending Lo Monaco’s miracle. I do not doubt that they made 
serious representations at Rome on the impropriety of allowing a 
layman to interfere in a matter which belonged more peculiarly to 
the Church, and you will hear hereafter of the close of the farce. It 
is difficult to conceive what object Lo Monaco could have had in or- 
ganising the fraud he was perpetrating ; it was possibly a mere love 
of notoriety which suggested it to him, or it might have been an in- 
tention to throw ridicule on the mummeries which were going on 
around him. If so, he found it a losing game to play. 
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Book THE FIFTH. 


RIEN QUE TOI. 


CHAPTER VI. 
““sTOOP DOWN AND SEEM TO KISS ME ERE I DIE.” 


Aut through the night they rode on, till the slender arc of the young 
moon was sinking towards the west, and all the countless stars were 
shining larger and clearer towards the dawn, burning through the blue- 
black darkness of the sky, veiled ever and again by sweeping trails of 
mist. 

Under the grey dim colossal arches of the Ferratino gates fresh horses 
waited ; the tired beasts were changed in haste and without question, 
and the young unworn ones raced on through the gloom as fleetly as 
wild horses sweep over prairie plains. Behind them hunted Death; with 
the morning light the whole land would be as one host risen against 
them, as one snare spread to trap them ; the bloodhounds of a Church 
were on their track, and the hate of aking and a priest ranthem down; . 
yet scarce a touch of fear, scarce a breath of the chillness of terror were 
on them; they had drunk deep of the rich hot wine of danger, and 
one at least was blind with the blindness of passion. 

The world was still about them ; all things slept. The earth was hushed 
and without sound, as though the deep tranquillity of death had fallen 
everywhere. Only through the calmness came the low sigh of the air 
through the grasses, and the liquid murmur of unseen waters foaming 
down from height to height, or stealing under the broad leafage of arum- 
shadowed channels. Nothing awakened around them, save the dowpny- 
winged aziola, or the changeful bands of the fireflies gleaming like gold 
among the grey plumes of olives, or above the tender green seas of ripen- 
ing millet. The summer was still young, and the night was divine, as the 
nights of the south alone are; the barren plains and the vaporous pools 
were passed with the swiftness of a dream, and beyond the olive belts and 
the outer woods of cypress lay the richness and riot of Italy, all shadowed 
and softened, and steeped in the moonbeams. Vineyards where the bud- 
ding grapes were thrusting their first life through the leaves; great 
chesnut woods, where no ray pierced the massive fans of foliage, and the 
ground was white as though from snow with the heavy fall of the dropped 
flowers ; fields where melon and gourd, and the fantastic shapes of the 
wild fig-tree coiled one in another, fragrant as gods’ nectar, when the 
hoofs trod out the fruit and bruised the amber skins, and broke through 
the filmy, silvery webs of weaving insects, all glittering with the dew; 
black, silent groves, noiseless and cavernous, with the hollow moan of 
eerth-imprisoned torrents, and lofty aisles of cedars shutting in the 
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broken ivy-covered ruins of the deserted altars of dead gods; vast piles 
of rocks, and dim, soft stretching plains and hills covered with ancient 
strongholds mouldering to dust, and sweet nestling dells where sheeted 
water mirrored in the starlight the slender stems of sea-pines and the 
marble shafts of classic temples. Through them they rode, never draw- 
ing rein, with the hound coursing beside them, through the changeful 
light of the calm late hours, guiding their flight by the stars, and holding 
ever straight for the sea. With sunrise the soldiers of the King, the 
mercenaries of Church and of State, would be out over the land; the 
night alone was liberty. Liberty, for the breath of the wind on their 
brows, for the splash of river-spray on their lips, for the wild joy of 
fearless speed, for the fragrance of trampled flowers, for the limitless 
glory of sight free to range over the width of the earth, for the nameless 
rapture of living when every sense and pulse of life is hot as with wine, 

et is lulled as with sleep, and holds the pain of the world well endured 
for the sake of one hour of joy. Liberty, in whose sweetness lies all the 
ecstasy of life, and in whose loss lies all its anguish. 

Through the shallow foam of half-dry water-courses, through the long 
sear grasses where the cattle couched, through the odorous thickets of 
wild myrtle, through the withes of osiers where the bittern, wakened, 
rose with his sullen booming cry, they rode on towards the sea. Down 
the perilous slopes of ravines, where the loosened shingles shook in 
showers into yawning depths; down naked breadths of stone where no 
mosses broke the polished incline, and one uncertain step was death ; 
across bridges high in air, spanning the white smoke of boiling torrents, 
while the timbers shook and bent beneath them; under mighty aisles of 
oak and cypress, where no path led save such as the rush of their gallop 
forced between the breaking boughs, they held their way by the light 
of the planets, through the twilight haze that deepened to blackest gloom 
where the woods closed above, and lightened to silvery lustre where the 
plains stretched out unbroken. All memory of danger, all sense of 
danger had fallen from them ; on her the dreamy night silence and the 
passionate sweetness of freedom rested ; with him there was no thought 
remaining save that he alone held his place by her bridle-rein, that he 
alone had delivered her out of her bondage. 

In the vast calm around them all was at rest save their own hearts, 
save their own flight that held on for the same goal ; all human life except 
their own seemed banished from the world, and the slumber-hushed earth 
left only to them ; through ravine and woodland, through vineyard and 
valley, under the overhanging brow of lonely cliffs, and across the sway- 
ing bridge of giddy heights they rode together; and while the flickering 
light flashed down through parted leaves upon her beauty, and ever and 
again as he swept on beside her he met the gleam of her eyes through 
the shadows, he who loved her felt drunk with his joy. What cared he 
though he should fall dead at her feet when that midnight ride should 
have reached its end? He should have passed to his grave with her. 

Where the jagged iron had been hurled against him, the rent nerves 
throbbed, and the linen was stained with blood ; where his rival had 
strained him in that deadly embrace, the breadth of his chest was bruised 
as though weightily struck by a mace, and compressed as though tight- 
bound in bands of steel ; but he felt none of its pain, he knew none of 
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its suffering, he only knew that she rode beside him, that througa him 
she was saved, that once his arms had held her, that still in all the width 
of the world there was none with her in her extremity save himself,— 
whose love she had forbidden, yet whose love, she had seen, outlasted all, 
and only asked of her a place with her in her danger, a place near her in . 
her death. 

No words passed between them ; the breathless passage of their flight 

left no space for speed, and the soft hush of the darkened world was too 
solemn to be broken. There was no sound, except the throbbing of 
the hoofs’ beat scouring fast as the wind the seaward way to the shore, 
They had broken away from the beaten track, lest any should see and 
mark their course, and had borne straight across the country westward 
to where the bay lay—breaking through the blossomed vines, the sheets 
of maize, the nets outspread for birds in southern mode, the deep-grown 
screens of myrtles fencing villa lauds, and the wild growth of rocky 
channels, where hidden streams ran below earth, and made the vegeta- 
tion riot rank and thick, where the snake found its lair, and the mosquito 
swarmed in hundreds, and the hot heavy vapour uprose like clouds of 
steam. Now and then her eyes turned on him in the darkness of cypress 
shadows, or where some yawning river-bed, yellow and reed-choked, and 
unfathomed in the gloom, was crossed with a measureless leap, their 
horses close abreast. For all else, except the echo of the ringing hoofs 
trampling through ripening corn, or sounding loud on rocky pathways, 
there was utter silence between them as they swept onward to the sea, 
as swiftly and as surely, by unreasoned instinct, as hunted deer make for 
it, when before them lie the waves, and behind them the hounds hold 
chase. 
The night was fast waning, the stars growing larger, till the whole 
skies seemed on fire with their brilliance; the hours were passing 
swiftly—the hours which alone were safety. Here and there, from 
lonely marshes, the bittern’s booming call sounded, desolate and mourn- 
ful; or, as the trodden millet-stalks muffled the noise of their gallop, the 
ery of the cicala could be heard from under the maize. The world went 
by them vague asa dream, mist-like as a cloud ; ruined temples, shadowy 
landscapes, waters glistening white, monastic piles darkly looming down 
from rocky heights, sullen depths malarious impenetrable death-laden, 
divine beauty gleaming vine-crowned under southern moonbeams, all 
passed by them like the fleeting, changeful phantoms of a feverish sleep. 
They rode on and on, without thought, without refuge, with one impulse 
only, to leave league on league between them and the abhorrent dens of 
the Church ; the Gentins breath of the past agony was on them, driving 
them forward as the curling prairie flames drive the lives they course 
after; and the riot of liberty was in them both, with every breath of 
wind that tossed the foliage from their path, with every current of air 
that drove sweet, and wild, and warm against their faces, as they dashed 
down by the pole-star’s guide straight to the sea, yet northward first, ere 
they bent round to the shore, since Naples, where she lay amidst her 
loveliness, was the tiger’s lair of priest and king, was death and worse 
than death. 

The horses coursed like greyhounds ; their feet scarcely touched the 
earth ; the shallow brooks, the parched soil, the reddening osiers were scat- 
tered as they went ; neck and neck, their heads stretched like racers, their 
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flanks heaving, their bits foam-covered, they held on at that mad pace, 
without pause, without stint, now forced through screens of netted 
boughs, while the great chesnut fans blended their eyes, and the branches 
snapped with a crash, and the vipers slid from under their feet—now 


‘scouring swamps where the earth quaked beneath them, and the heron’s 


wings, startling, brushed them, as the brooding birds rose with a rush— 
now keeping footing, as best they could, down narrow ledges of slippery 
rock, where the mosses giided and the stone crumbled under the crush of 
their thundering gallop. Mile on mile, league on league, were covered 
with that breathless racing speed, that reckless course on giddy heights, 
that headlong plunge through tawny waters; when any risk, darker than 
the rest, was in their way, his hand closed on her bridle-rein, so that the 

il which might menace her should by no chance swerve by from him ; 
and, in these moments, her eyes met his, and dwelt on him with a 
Jook that made him bhind with the sickness of hope. She was his 
in these hours at least—his in her need, in her solitude, in her jeopardy, 
in hér flight; his now, for this one night, so far as bonds of mutual 
danger could so render her, so far as his arm alone to shield her, his 
heart alone to beat for her, his strength alone to stand between her and 
her foes, could lend him right to hold her so; his, while the net and the 
withes were about her, and the sleuth-hounds were tracking her down, 
even though—if she ever again reached her freedom and her sovereignty 


once more—she should forget that he once had served her thus, and bid 


him go and see her face no more. He loved her with an exceeding love ; 
not less would he have brought her from her misery, or less have laid 
down his life to save hers, though he had known that dying thus he 
should never have seen even one look that thanked him. 

Passion was stronger than pain, and gave him unconsciousness of it, 
as it had given him the thews and the sinews of giants in the contest 
whereby he had freed her; though the monk’s blows had been rained on 
him like a smith’s blows on his anvil, and his breast had been bruised, 
and dinted, and swollen by the grip of his priestly foe when they had 
strained and stifled each other like wrestlers in the death-fling, he had no 
feeling of suffering, no feeling of exhaustion. The reckless glow of 
trumph was on him; the fragrance of the sultry night seemed to steep 
his senses in voluptuous delight ; the fierceness of contest and slaughter 
were still hot in his veins, and the lulling charm of a dream fell upon 
him while the world lay sleeping in silence and darkness, and to his hand 
alone was delivered the defence of Idalia’s liberty. He would have reeled 
out of his saddle before he would have been conscious that illness was on 
him; to have force still to ride on thus, he would have pressed into his 
tide a dagger that had dealt him his death-wound, though he had known 
that, to purchase life so for an hour, was to lose life for ever when the 
hour should be passed. 

At every leap their hunters rose to, the wound that the iron had 
slashed quivered and opened as though the rusted axe afresh was hurled 
at it; at every convulsive bound with which the beasts cleared some 
tiven chasm df tttes or some high aloe fence that lifted its sharp foliage 
nght in their course, the weight on his chest caught his breath, and the 
bruised muscles ached to bursting; often the stars grew giddy above 

» and the lweciole glittering among the leaves looked a confused 
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heap of sparkling fire, till he could scarce tell which was earth be. 
neath and which was sky above him; often faintness came over him 
from the loss of the blood that had soaked his fishing-shirt through, and 
the weight of the blows dealt upon him which at the time of contest he 
had felt no more than he felt now the gentle rain of the syringa flowers 
as they were showered from the boughs they broke asunder. Yet he had 
barely any knowledge of this; he flung it off him, and was strong as he 
rode—strong to watch every danger that threatened her in their passage 
—strong to lead their flight with a mountaineer’s keenness of vision, a 
desert-hunter’s instinct of guidance—strong to let her see no paleness on 
his face save the pallor of moonlight, no look in his eyes save the love 
that had dared all things for her, and would do so unflinchingly on to 
the end, whatsoever that end might still be. A wild. senseless, fiery in. 
toxication of joy was upon him; he knew no pain, he knew no weakness— 
he fled with her alone through the sweet southern night. Come what 
future there would, no fate could wash this out, no fate could steal this 
from him ;—that once his arm had thrust dishonour and death back from 
her, that once his heart alone had been her shield against her foes. 

The first grey gleam of dawn was breaking where the morning star 
hung in the deep mystical blue of night, when their horses, panting, 
worn, steaming, covered with foam, and staggering in their gallop, tore 
down through forest glades of oak and bark into the heart of woods 
where once the altars of Dionysus had arisen, and the print upon the 
thyme where the wild goat had wandered had been kissed by shepherds’ 
lips as sacred ground touched by the hallowing hoof of Pan. The wood 
stretched up a hill-side’s slope dark even by day, so thickly woven were 
the old gnarled boughs, so heavy was the fohage even in summer drought, 
from the hidden streams that ran beneath its soil, sun-sheltered and 
making cool liquid music through the gloom, rising none knew whence, 
flowing none knew whither, but telling to all who chose to hear of the 
dead days when their song had mingled with the vine-feast chants to 
Bacchus, and had borne their cadence in companionship with the thoughts 
of Virgil or of Martial. No heat could reach, no season parch, those sub- 
terranean waters that here and there broke up to sight, rushing brown 
and bright under the moon, but soon were lost again in the recesses 
of the earth, and only traced by the rich herbage that grew wherever 
they wound, or—when the stillness was hushed into a silence intense 
as Alpine solitudes—by the murmuring hollow ripple that told where 
they threaded their way through secret channels to the sea. Here the 
sun-rays could not touch to burn the grasses black ; here the twisted 
leafage was fresh and dew-laden as though a northern coolness fanned 
them ; here the silvery arum uncurled above the screened channels of the 
brooks ; here the white hellebore thrust its delicate head through mosses 
green and curling as though they grew under English elm-woods. 

And here in the deep loneliness, sunk over their hocks in the water-fed 
reeds and grasses, the worn-out horses slackened speed and strained to 
reach a freshet that brimmed and bubbled under an aisle of oaks; and as 
the headlong gallop paused, and the swift rush of the air ceased, as they 
entered those dim aisles that had the twilight gloom and calm of some 
mighty temple to forgotten gods, a sudden blindness veiled all things— 
even her face—from his sight, Erceldoune swayed heavily forward on his 
saddle, the faintness of mortal pain vanquished him at last. 
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With sheer instinct he threw himself from his stirrups and staggered 
towards her; all was dark and sickly to his senses, ey the iron bands 
seemed to crush tighter and harder round his chest, straining out the ver 
life; but his thought was still for her, and he smiled in her eyes, though 
he could no longer see but only felt that they were on him. 

“ Have no fear ;—it is nothing !’’ 

But even as the words left his lips his strength at length was con- 

vered; and senseless from the loss of blood, he reeled slightly, and fell, 
head backward, on the earth. 

Almost ere he had fallen Idalia was beside him; she had not dreamed 
that he was wounded or even in suffering, till with those few gentle 
words he had staggered and swayed downward like a dying man. Then, 
where the moonlight strayed in through a parting in the branches above, 
she saw that his face was white as the arum lilies amongst which he fell, 
and that the snowy crowns of the flowers and their broad and pointed 
leaves were darkened with the stain of blood, soaking through the linen 
of his barcarolo’s dress. He was stretched there as when frst she had 
found him under the Carpathian pine-woods he had laid, struck down by 
the bullets of his Greek assassin, with the vultures waiting above to swoop 
to their feast. For many moments she knelt by him, in the set mute 
apathy of anguish; no tears rose before her sight, and her proud lips 
were pressed close without a sound, almost without a breath, but as she 
gazed an agony came in her eyes greater than any that the uplifted 
scourge or the locked fetters of her prison had wrung from her. 

“O God !—not his life, too !” 

The prayer broke stifled and heartbroken from her very soul; she had 
seen so many perish for her, perish through her; she had seen the brave 
lives at Antina fall like the ears of wheat, ripe to the reaping ; she had 
known that east and west, far and near, in the wide wastes of the Magyar- 
land as in the silent streets of Venice, in the snow plains of the Muscovite 
empire as in the laughing loveliness of Lombard meadows, men had 
poured out their blood like water at her bidding, under her will, only for 
sake of that fatal beauty which many with their last wrath in the battle- 
field or on the seaffold had cursed with bitter reproach, which some—and 
not so few—had to the last still blessed. So many had died for her !— 
and now he who had found at her hands but coldness and suffering, and 
gone without reward for a loyalty passing all that even she had ever 
found, lay to all seeming dead or dying at her feet; as a noble hound 
dies for its mistress’s sake, dies faithful to the last, though never may her 
hand have given him one caress, though never may her lips have spoken 
more than careless command or chill dismissal. 

She knew then that she loved him ; loved him not with pity, nor with 
disdain for love as weakness, nor with mere warmth to one who had 
risked all things in her cause, but loved him with a passion answering 
his own, with a passion holding the world worthless if he no more were 
numbered with the living. To-night, when his heart had throbbed 
against hers ; to-night, when his strength had stood between her and her 
destroyer ; to-night, when his promise had been given her to save her 
with death, if no other freedom were left him wherewith to rescue her ; 
to-night, she had known that she had loved him with the love she had 
deemed dead in her heart, impossible to her nature ; she, with whom love 
had been but the sceptre with which to sway slaves, the mandragora 
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with which to blind madmen, the supreme folly with which women, 
otherwise powerless, reach a power that mocks at kings and creeds, and 
reign over the broadest empire of earth. 

She knelt by him, mute, motionless, with a terrible longing in the 
haughty eyes that had never quailed under Giulio Villaflor’s, and had made 
the Umbrian priest let fall the lash. In that moment—in the silence and 
the loneliness of the forest, where the shadows closed above them, and in 
all the width of the land there was not one whom she could summon to 
his aid, one whom she dared trust with their lives, the anguish she had 
oftentimes too mercilessly dealt, too lightly counted, recoiled back on her, 
She learned what it could be to bear this thing that men call love, this 
deadly gambling of heart, and thought, and sense, which casts all stakes 
in fate upon the venture of another’s life; she, who had watched that 
madness so often and so long, with calm, contemptuous gaze, and tempted 
youth, and manhood, and age into it with @ sorceress’s smile, heeding the 
wreck she made no more than Circe heeded those who went down be- 
neath the waves because her white arms waved them to that fatal sea, 
She loved him now with a great love; passionate, with the fire that slept 
in her, yet pure so far as remorse could burn it pure, and harrowed dee 
with a contrition that would have purchased freedom, and peace, and joy 
for him had it been possible, at any cost, at every sacrifice. 

The stillness was intense; the solitude absolute as in a desert, no 
living thing was near, and had a peopled city been around in place of that 
profound impenetrable desolation, none could have been summoned to 
them ; she had become as one plague-stricken, she was hunted down by 
Church and King, she could not ask a draught of water from a peasant, 
or bid his help to bear her lover under a shealing’s shelter, the very 
reeds and grasses trodden in their flight might tell their course and 
betray their resting-place, the very moments might be numbered in 
which she could even watch beside him here unpursued, unarrested. 
Though he perished before her sight, she could not reach for him even the 
succour of a beggar’s wallet or a charcoal-burner’s roof. 

The linen of the fishing-shirt had fallen open on his breast, and by the 
flickering light shed downward through the leaves she saw where the 
blows had fallen fast as hail upon his chest, that was strong as any 
corslet of steel, but blackened and beaten by them like the steel after a 
long close battle ; his head had sunk back, he had reeled down senseless 
from exhaustion ; through the crushed arums the slender stream of the 
blood still flowed till the snowy cups were filled with it as though they 
were purpled by wine ; she had looked many a time on death, and death 
seemed to her on his face now as it had done when beneath the mountain 
pines she had first seen the carrion birds waiting and hovering above his 
sightless eyes. 

For the moment she had no strength, no consciousness to seek to save 
him ; she knelt beside him, knowing nothing save that through her he 
teo must be sacrificed, that for her this life also had been laid down, 
uncounting its own loss, yielding up its breath without reproach, forced 
nobly on to perish in her defence as the bold fealty of a dog forces itself 
to share the blow aimed at its lord, and falls by it, content if so its lord 
be saved. She stooped over him, with that look in her eyes with which 
she had gazed down on the lifeless frame of Carlo of Viana, only that 
now, beside remorse there was a grief and a passion deeper yet, evel 
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whilst softer, than remorse alone. That gaze, though he lay senseless 
under it, seemed to have power upon him still, as when first under the 
Danubian sea-pines it had been bent on him in the glow and fulness of 
the noon, never again to be forgotten. His eyes, blind and seeing nothin 
but the dark swaying motion of the leaves and the stars that burn 
down through the vault of gloom above, still instinctively looked upward 
seeking hers. A heavy sigh heaved his breast,—a sigh in which words 
brokenly rose to his lips and died. 

“Leave me. O God !—save yourself.” 

His one thought was still of her; his one instinct still was for her. A 
guiver shook her from head to foot, as fear, and danger, and the pressure 
of the poisoned steel against her bosom, had had no strength to shake 
her crand and fearless courage. He was faithful to her thus—to the 
last—and she had given him no recompense save this—to die for her. 

Her head bowed its haughty royalty downward and downward until 
her brow rested on his breast, and her hands drew his within them against 
the beating of her heart. 

_ “Oh, truest, noblest !” she murmured, “ I know it now. I love you, 
if love be any worth.” 

Through the sickening delirium in which his mind was floating, through 
the darkness that closed on sight and sense, and seemed to him, as to 
her, the presaging shadows of dissolution, the words reached, the touch 
thrilled him, with an electric shock, a sweetness of hope so wild, so rich, 
so breathless, that it called him back to consciousness, as in the priestly 
legends the touch of the anointing chrism has summoned the soul to earth. 

He raised himself slightly with convulsive strength, a living warmth 
flushed the bloodless weariness of his features, his eyes strained through 
the dimness that swam before them with eager effort to regain their sight. 

“Say it again!” he whispered, with that terrible doubt still in his 
look of one who fears the joy he touehes will vanish mocking him. 
“Say it once more—once more !”’ 

Through the mist before his vision, through the blackness of the forest 
shades, through the haze of flickering foliage, and watery moonlight, and 
stars that seemed to stoop and touch the earth, he saw the divine eyes 
bending over him grow humid, lustrous, gentle with an infinite gentle- 
ness. 

“Say that I love you? Yes—lI say it now.” 

The words were low, soft, slowly uttered ; proud still, for in them she 
yielded far, but tender with a tenderness the deeper for that pride which 
stooped, not without lingering reluctance still, to own itself disarmed. 
The glory that shone one moment on his face she had never seen save in 
her youth’s earliest dreams of the glory on the faces of the gods; for—let 
the world lie of her as it would—to none had she ever spoken as she 
spoke now to him, while her voice was sweet as soreery and filled with 
unshed tears that would not gather in her eyes, but were driven back to 
her heart in bitter, aching grief that mingled with the poignaney of softer 
thoughts and tenderness unloosed at last. 

“Yes—I love you. Know it now—it is a poor reward, and comes too 
late for both.” 

Then, at last, the passion of its ecstasy reached him, and he knew 
that it was trath—truth that rushed through him like the wild potence 
of some eastern drug, burning, blinding, lulling every sense like opium- 
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mingled wine. He lifted himself from where he lay, he stretched his 
arms out to her, he strove with futile agonised effort to strain his gaze 
through the mists of pain, to free his strength from the bonds of exhaus- 
tion; and once more it was in vain—once more he fell back, powerless, 
senseless, yet with his thoughts keeping their hold on their one memor 
of her, oak still with that glow as of light upon his face. His lips moved 
faintly in words that scarcely stirred the grave-like silence of the deep 
oak-woods ; 

“O God! if it is love—not pity—stoop down and kiss me once.” 

She was silent awhile, looking motionless upon him in the grey, fitful, 
shadowy haze, that was dusky and darkened by the massive canopy of 
foliage above ; then—with a faint flush rising over the weary fairness of 
her face—lower and lower she drooped her noble, imperial head, and let 


the warmth and fragrance of her lips rest in the answer that he prayed 
for on his own. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘WHY MUST | NEATH THE LEAVES OF CORONAL PRESS ANY KISS OF PARDON 
ON THY BROW?” 


THE earliest dawn had broken eastward, where the Apennines stretched 
—the dawn of a southern summer, that almost touches the sunset of the 
past night—but under the dense shadows of the old woods that had shel- 
tered the mystic rites of Gnosties and echoed with the Latin hymns to 
Pan, no light wandered. There was only a dim silvery haze, that seemed 
to float over the whiteness of the tall-stemmed arum lilies and the foam- 
bells of the water that here and there glimmered under the rank vegeta- 
tion, where it had broken from its hidden channels up to air and space. 
Not a sound disturbed the intense stillness ; that the night waned and 
the world wakened, brought no change to the solitudes that men had 
forgotten, and only the memories of the dead-deserted gods still haunted 
in the places of their lost temples, whose columns were now the sea-pines’ 
stems, and on whose fallen altars and whose shattered sculptures the 
lizard made her shelter and the wind-sown grasses seeded and took root. 
Of the once graceful marble beauty and the incense-steeped stones of 
sacrifice nothing remained but moss-grown shapeless fragments, buried 
beneath a pall of leaves by twice a thousand autumns. Yet the ancient 
sanctity still rested on the nameless, pathless woods ; the breath of an 
earlier time, of a younger season of the earth, seemed to lie yet upon the 
untroubled forest ways; the whisper of the unseen waters had a dream- 
like, unreal cadence ; in the deep shade, in the warm fragrance and the 
heavy gloom, there was a voluptuous yet mournful charm—the world 
seemed so far, the sters shone so near, there were the sweetness of rest and 
the oblivion of passidn. 

When her lips had touched his, life had seemed to return to him; hie lay 
iM a trance vague as a rapturous dream. He was powerless to answer 
her, save by his eyes ; he had no consciousness, save the one sense of & 
joy that in its intensity was half delirium ; he had no memory, save that 
he held himself dying, and felt death glorious, divine, weleome as the 
richest life that ever poured its golden wine out in the sunlight of 
youth—felt hke the lover who, slaughtered at his mistress’s feet and 
learning by his fall her love, murmured with his latest words, 
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It was ordained to be so sweet, and best 
Comes now, beneath thine eyes and on thy breast, 
Still kiss me! Care not for the cowards! Care 
Only to put aside thy beauteous hair 
My blood will hurt. 


Stretched there motionless, strengthless, seeing only the gaze of her eyes 
in the dimness, and feeling the depth of the solitude in which their 
lives were alone, as in the awful stillness of the desert, he knew not 
et whether this was trath, or whether dying visions mocked him— 
whether this spiritual stillness round him, this madness of incredulous 
hope, this breath of whispered words that fanned his hair, this caress that 
burned one moment on his lips, were not the mere phantoms of vain 
desires dreaming of the joys denied to them for ever. For a while Idalia 
let him lie thus, with his head sunk back against her heart, and his eyes 
alone speaking as they gazed up with their dog-like fidelity their un- 
utterable passion: she had no thought now that this was death which 
had come to him; she knew that she would live as surely as though 
with that answer to his prayer she had breathed back the certainty of 
existence upon his lips; and she knelt there silent and immovable, letting 
the moments drift on, forgetful alike of time, of danger, of flight, and of 
pursuit; remembering no more than if they have never been, alike the 
agony that was of the past, and the jeopardy that was still of the future. 
On the dauntless Greek courage—the courage of Marathon that had re- 
vived in her—peril had frail and passing hold: and in the deep bosom of 
these untracked and classic woodlands all sense of mortal fear seemed 
lost in their profound peace, their nameless melancholy, their ethereal 
lullmg charm. 

At last, as though smitten suddenly with the sharp iron of recollec- 
tion, she moved from him, rose, and went from the great oak shelter 
where he lay. 

“Love! love! What have J to do with love?’ she murmured, 
wearily, bitterly, as she leaned her arms on the broken slab of the old 
stone altar, and let her head droop downward on them. A flood of 
memories, a tide of thought rushed on her from the years of her past; 
on the impulses of a gratitude touched to the core by the fealty and de- 
votion of his defence, she had let words escape her that pride had silenced, 
and weightier chains fettered for so long, that she would have taken her 
oath no pity for him would ever shake, no yielding in herself would ever 
lead her to revoke, the decree of severance from her for ever, which she 
had uttered unfalteringly on the night by the Capri sea. It was done ;— 
he knew now that she gave him back some measure at least of that passion 
wherewith he adored her. She gave him love—she who had held it with 
80 superb a disdain as the dalliance of fools, or the sensualism of libertines ; 
she who used the whole power of its empire but as a weapon, a mask, a 
snare, a means scorned in itself for ends nearer her heart and worthier 
the consecration of her thoughts than she deemed that any single life 
could ever become to her. For the first time—whatever calumny might 
say, or vain jealousy upbraid her with—for the first time the softness of 
this passion had touched her, and its caress been given by her. She had 
made a slave of its madness many a time, or lashed it into fury when she 
needed, as the priestesses of ancient Syracuse, tamed or enraged the 
desert beasts they crowned with flowers only later on to lead them out 
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to sacrifice. That she would ever render it back, that she would ever 
feel to it other emotion than a half contemptuous compassion, had seemed 
impossible to her for so long. Moreover, when of late some sense of its 
tenderness had stolen on her, some echo in her own heart been awakened 
to the strong vibrations of his, she had known that the bonds which 
bound her could never be loosened, and she had told herself that she had 
no title to, no fitness for, a noble and unsuilied homage. 

Where she leaned now against the ruined altar-stones, remorse, keen 
as though their love were guilt, weighed on her. He had justly won his 
right to all of joy, of honour, and of peace, that she could give the libe- 
rator and defender of her life ; he had been willing to purchase liberty for 
her at loss of all things to himself; he had merited the tenderness she had 
yielded to him by chivalrous service which no gratitude rendered could 
repay :—and she knew that, in all likelihood, the sole reward her love would 
bring to him would be a violent death by shot or steel; she knew that 
the more truly, the more deeply he was loved by her, the more inevitably 
would the price of her love be to him a fate as merciless as the blow his 
Abruzzian foe had dealt at him that night. An exceeding bitterness 
came on her—a heart-sickness of regret. Why had not he come to her 
in the early years of her youth? Why had not this passion, since at 
last it bene her, been wakened in her while yet it would have sufficed 
to her, while yet it would have had no shadow cast upon it from the past, 
while yet no self-reproach, no wearmess of doubt, no fever of reckless 
ambition, and no darkness of untold bondage, of fettered action, of dead 
memories, would have stretched between them? The poignancy of that 
cruel remembrance, “‘ too late,”” which had passed over her when she had 
leaned against her prison casement, and seen him look upward ia the 
tawny torrid heat of the monastic marshes, was with her now. 

She had told him that he was dear to her, and she knew him to be so ; 
knew that she could go to his side and promise him a love that should 
be no mockery and no treachery, but a living truth, deep and warm, and 
rooted fast in honour. She had known many who, in other things, 
equalled or far surpassed him ; she had known every splendour of imtellect, 
every dignity of power, every brilliance of fascination in the men of every 
country who had been about her in so many changing throngs, but none 
amongst them had touched her as the singleness and the self-saerifice 
of Ereeldoune’s devotion touched her, and none had roused im her the 
mingled pity and reverence which the hopelessness of his passion and 
the chivalry of his character had roused in her almost from the first 
moment of their intercourse. There was 2 bold, free magnificence of 
manhood ; there was a loity, fearless, superb reading of honour and its 
bonds; there was a noble simplicity and an antique grandeur in the east 
of his nature that had won from her what she had never felt to those 
amongst her lovers who had charmed her with an intellect a thousand 
times more subtle, wooed her with a dominion infinitely more command- 
ing than his could ever have been, even had the fortunes of his race 
never fallen as they had done, or the pursuits of a statesman’s glories 
ever been possible to the untamed Border blood. When in the gloom of 
the monastery’s corridors, with a hundred human tigers thirsty for 
slaughter swarming from their dens, she had been guarded by his arms 
and shielded on his breast, his heart had wakened her own with its quick 
beating ; when in the darkness of the night she had made him pledge 
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his word to serve her by a death-shot if to give her freedom from dis- 
honour otherwise were forbidden him, she had felt to this man, whose eyes 
answered hers in comprehension of that loathing of captivity, that disdain 
of the terrors of the grave, what was nearer akin to reverenee than the 
4 5 temper of Idalia had ever yielded to any. | 

e had so far won his way to her at last; severance would have scarce 
been more misery to him than to her now, and the proud sorceress of the 
Silver Ivy would have been content that wealth, and power, and sove- 
reignty, and all the changeful triumphs of her career, should drift from 
her, so that only his gaze should look ever with that loyal worship into 
hers, so that only her past could be so pure and cloudless in her own sight 
and his that no poison-mists should ever rise from it before him, so that 
only she were free to bid him, without any hidden thing between them 
Jook in her inmost heart and see his empire there unshadowed and 
unshared. 

‘He loves me—yes! As no man, I think, loved me yet,” she thought. 

“But he loves me because he believes in me. How long should I reign 
with him if he knew?—if he knew !” 
- That was the iron weight on her, which made her whole frame sink 
with that fettered worn-out fatigue and desolation against the ivy- 
covered stones in the motionless musing that succeeded to the breath 
less, fearless intoxication of danger and of flight. It would not have 
been possible to her to do as many weaker and less truthful natures 
do—seek shelter in self-evasion, and turn the very nobility and trust of 
the man who loved her into the withes to bind him, and the band to blind 
him. It would not have been possible to her to stoop and touch his lips 
with hers, if on hers there was ever to be for him the shame of falsehood 
or the disgrace of subterfuge. When once she had answered him with 
that caress he prayed, when once she had murmured to him, “ I love 
you!” she had acknowledged to herself his right that there should never 
be one thing in her past or her present screened from him, one truth 
veiled, one act distorted. And on her silence was bound; either way, 
withholding all or giving all the records of her past, she saw herself a 
traitress to her creed of truth and justice—a traitress alike to others and 
herself. 

Lost in thought, and weakened now more than she knew by her eap- 
tivity, by the scant coarse food and noxious air of her prison-house, and 
by the wild speed of the lengthened headlong midnight ride, she sat there 
in the still deep shadows of the oak glades, with the faint grey hue of the 
young day serving but to deepen into blacker sombreness the colounades 
of trees. She had left him on the sudden sting of many memories— 
memories which made it deadly to her pride to have bent thus to passion 
and to pity—memories which recalled to her that she had no right to bind 
in with her own the fate of one who brought to her the loyalty of perfect 
faith in her nature, the defeucelessness of perfect ignorance of her past. 
She had done him evil enough ; she had saved his life once, only to chain 
it so to hers that its doom must be whatever her own beeame; for her 
he had risked liberty, existence, everything save honour, ungrudgingly, 
and with the lavish ene of a princely giver, who would have held no 
gift as any worth, no suffering as any sacrifice; now—at the last—she 
had surrendered her love to him, and listened to his own. She knew that 
there were thousands who would tell him that this was the darkest evil of 
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all that, through her, had befallen him. And at her heart ached a burn- 
ing, endless, futile pain, rather for him than for herself, though for her- 
self there was'sharp anguish in the knowledge that she had loved him so 
well that’she had slandered her own fame to give herself to his scorn, 
and spare him one pang at least if it were possible; yet that the world 
would tell ‘him all love rendered from her could be but a graceful lie to 
fool him to his peril, an eloquent simulation to cheat him into misery, a 
mockery, hollow as it was beguiling, to draw him downward, Circe-like, to 
his destruction. 

Her head was sunk on her hands ; her thoughts had drifted far in that 
vague, unreal musing which comes after long fasting and severe exer- 
tion ; she was unconscious that he followed her wistfully with his gaze, 
like a dog, as she left him, and slowly, staggeringly, after a while, rose, 
steadying himself by the boles of the oak trunks, and came towards her 
with the dizziness of his wound still on him, but the ardent glow and the 
bewildered doubt of feverish joy warm on his face and eager in his glance. 
She was unconscious, even, that he was near till his hand touched her; 
then, as she started at the touch, she once again forgot that the world 
held any other than his life and hers. Stooping, he looked down into 
her eyes; a look so longing, so incredulous, so straining with hope and 
fear, as a man might give into the deep brown depths of fathomless 
waters in whose light he sees some long-lost priceless jewel gleaming. 

“ Is it true ?” 

As his voice quivered on the words he read its truth ; doubt was no 
longer with him in its torture as he gazed down on her face ; but with a 
cry from his very heart, a cry of the sheer agony of joy, he drew her in 
his arms as he had held her against the onslaught of her foes; he gave 
back that one caress with breathless kisses on her lips and brow; he 
forgot danger, and pain, and all things upon earth, save that this woman 
he worshipped was his in all her splendid grace, in all her sovereign love- 
liness ; the world reeled round him—he felt blind, and drank, and mad. 
And Idalia for the instant made him no resistance, but Jet her beauty lie 
in the arms that so well had shielded it, and let her head rest upon the 
breast that had been as a buckler rained on by a thousand blows between 
her and her enemies. 

This trance of sweet forgetfulness, this momentary banishment of 
every bitter thing, she at least could give him, and he had earned his 
right to it. For the moment, also, she, too, shared it; she felt nothing 
but the softness, the silence, the voluptuous abandonment of the emotion 
so long contemptuously discredited and unswervingly repressed as owning 
any power to sway or move her heart. 

Then slowly, and with her old proud reluctance to yield to so much 
weakness blent with a deeper and a keener pain, she drew herself gently 
from him, yet still let her head, that never had bent before the savage 
lust of Giulio Villaflor’s tiger glance or at the uplifted scourge of his 
ecclesiastics, droop on his hand with a gesture that was little less than 
humiliation, than remorse. 

“Do not thank me for my love. The world will tell you it is worth- 
less, and can have no strength save to destroy.” 

For all answer he sank down at her feet, his arms about her still, his 
hands on hers, his eyes looking upward to her own with such a radiance 
in them as she had never seen in any human gaze. 
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“ Destroy me as you will, so that you love me!” 

Mad words ;—she had heard many such, yet they had never borne the 
meaning to her that these bore to her now. .A shudder passed over her 
as she heard, a chillness of icy cold that the burning of his kisses on her 
hands could not warm, She knew it might well be that nothing save 
ruin might come to him through her. She stooped towards him, and her 
lips quivered a little as the answer stole from them, 

“Well, many will tell you that no other fate can ever come to you 
from me.” 

“ Whoever does will find his lie his last word.” 

“ But—if J say so?” 

ile smiled—the same smile which she had seen upon his face when he 
had first looked up at her under the pines of the Carpathian pass. 

: “TI have answered. Do what you will, since you have blessed me 
thus.” 

‘Blessed you? God knows! . 

. Slow tears welled into her eyes as she saw his own so full of longing 
lustrous eloquence, where he gazed at her in the faintness of the waking 
day that left the forest gloom and forest hush around them. His trust 
was so sweet to her, and yet so bitter; sweet because she knew that her 
heart gave it the answer it believed and sought, bitter because she knew 
that her past could never merit it or meet it. She passed her hand softly 
over his forehead with a gesture that from her had deeper tenderness 
than far more passionate demonstration from natures more yielding and 
less proud. 

‘What you have suffered for me!” she murmured. ‘ What you have 
done and dared! You merit my whole life’s dedication for such love— 
such service. And—O God !—that life is so little worthy you.” 

The woman who so late had fronted Giulio Villaflor with so superb a 
resistance, so defiant a disdain; the woman who had Jaughed at the 
threats and the prayers of her lovers, as of her foes, with so cold and so 
careless a contempt; the woman who had been tranquil before death, 
pitiless in power, victorious against outrage, and without mercy in fasci- 
nation, felt abased, heart-stricken, smitten with a weary shame, before the 
loyal gaze of the man who held her life as the most valued and most 

stainless gift the world could hold for him. To a nature integrally truth- 
: ful and integrally noble, however warped by circumstance or error, the 
deadliest sting, the surest awakener of remorse, will always lie in the per- 
fect faith of another’s implicit confidence; steeled to venom, careless of 
censure, and contemptuous of rebuke, it will bend, contrite and self-ac- 
cursing, before the fidelity and clearness of one regard that vows a simple 
and unsullied belief through all and against all. 

He doubted that he heard her rightly; to him it seemed that he had 
no earthly thing or claim by which to win her; and he held his service 
in her cause no more deserving of her care than he held the wolf-hound’s 
at her feet. 

“ Worthy of me?” he echoed, his voice still faint with exhaustion, but 
breathless with the incredulous joy that seemed to make tenfold strength 
flow back into his limbs, tenfold force arm him steel-clad to save her. 
“Oh, my love, my life, my empress, my wife !—what am I that I should 
ever share one thought of yours ?” 


She started slightly ; a flush of warmth passed over the paleness of her 
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face; a half smile came on her lips, sad yet doubtful, wondering yet 
reverent, 

“ You would make me your wife—still ?” 

She spoke almost dreamily, with a touch of questioning doubt in her 
words as in her smile, while at the same time there returned to her some- 
thing of that negligence of hauteur, something of that royalty of challenge, 
which were as inherent tn her as though she had worn the crowns of 
empires. 

He started to his feet, staggering with the weakness of his wound, but 
with the brown of his cheek hot, his chest heaving, his eyes lightened 
with the intensity of an emotion that reached utterance only in broken, 
vehement words : 

“IT would? You ask it? Do you not know that I feel mad with the 
mere license only to touch your hand with mine? And—what insult 
do you think that I can mean to dare to offer you?” 

* None.” 

She looked at him full in the eyes, with a tenderness infinitely melan- 
choly, a gaze intense in its calm unspoken thought. The single word 
spoke better than whole phrases could have done, alike her knowledge 
that no insult could have been tendered to herself, and that none would 
ever have been possible from him. 

«“ Then why, in God’s name, such a doubt ?” 

She smiled slightly, with something of her old delicate irony, her own 
contemptuous, unsparing cynicism, which never was more unsparing than 
to herself. 

“Why? Well, the answer was not sure, or would not have been, 
rather, if you were as other men. What do you know of me? Where 
have you lived, if you have not heard my name coupled with evil? Why 
should you deem so much scruple needful with a woman whom you found 
@ conspirator in chains—a prisoner, degraded to the mercy of Monsignore 
Villaflor ?” 

A great darkness swept over her face as she spoke her persecutor’s 
name, though through the bitterness and mournfulness of all her speech 
there ran the vein of reckless, careless, satirical disdain, which had grown 
to be as her seeond nature in many things, and had so long been used as 
her surest veil to every deeper unacknowledged feeling. 

The wistful uncertain pain which that tone had ever brought into his 
look was in it now, as he stooped towards her; he felt that he had no 
comprehension, but he was content—with that magnificent folly which is 
so noble in its rash unwisdom—that he loved her, and believed in her. 

“I know nothing of your life—true. But make it one with mine, 
and I shall hold it as the divinest gift on earth; and if any dare calum- 
niate it, they will find their reckoning with me. Oh, my love, my mis- 
tress, my idol! only give me the title to defend your honour against the 
whole world !” 

The tears stood once more in her eyes as she heard the passionate 
prayer, to which the tremor in his voice gave a yet deeper pathos—a yet 
more imploring eagerness. She grew paler still as she heard; her lips 
quivered, a sigh from her heart’s depths ran through her. The more 
faith he lavished on her, the more sublimely mad the blindness of his 
chivalry, the more heavily self-rebuke smote her, the farther the iron 
entered into her soul, and the farther she stood in her own sight from any 
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fitness with this man’s noble simplicity of trust. She bent towards him, 
leaning her head one moment on his hands, where he stood above her— 
that bright-haired pride-erowned head, that had borne itself with such 
imperial courage above the massacre of Antina, above the priestly herd 
of the monastic hall, lowered with the abasement of a brave and erring 
pature, struck to the core with self-chastisement, and refusing to accept 
one shade of worship of which it knew itself unworthy. 
“ Listen!’ she said, softly, while a bitterness, that was to herself not 
to him, lent a strange thrill and force to the low-murmured words 
—* listen! I have said I love you—love you as I never thought to love 
—my noblest, bravest, best! But it is because I do, that I tell you I am 
unworthy of your generous faith—that I tell you there had better be 
separation between us now and for ever. I will not urge on you to leave 
me because while with me you share my danger. You are too brave to be 
insulted with such a plea; but I do say, forget that I have ever confessed 
ou have grown dear to me, abandon every hope that I can bring you any 
ppiness; do as I bade you when last we parted—hate me, scorn me, 
* condemn me, if you will; do anything, save trust your happiness to me! 
There are many women who can lay bare their hearts to you like an open 
book, make one of them the holder of your honour, they alone merit it, 
and I am not amongst them. Who can know me as I know myself? 
Believe me, then, when I tell you the greatest cruelty I can do to you is 
to bestow on you my love.” 
He heard her silently ; but not as he had heard her bid him leave her 
and condemn her the last night they had stood together above the sea at 
Capri. He knew now that she loved him; knowing that, he refused to 
: take a decree of divorce between them, even from her lips; he claimed a 
| title that he would never surrender, though through years he should 
| vainly assert his right to it. The strong passion and the staunch patience 
' of his nature were welded together, persistent and invulnerable. 

“ Let me judge that,” he said, simply. “ If I preferred misery at your 
hands, rather than paradise at any other’s, 1 should have the right to 
make the choice.” ; 

“Yes, and I the right to guard you from the fruits of your own mad- 
ness. You love me with a love that needs an angel to be worthy it; and 
I—I have thought of late, that if those tyrants yonder had knelled me 
under the worst tortures they could frame, they would have done on me 
no more than my just due; they would only fittingly have avenged all 
those who died by shot and steel through me.”’ 

“ What is your life, then ?” 

His voice sank very low, his face was very colourless, as he leaned over 
her. Believe even her own witness against her he did not, would not ; 
but he knew that some dark thread ran through her life’s golden web— 
he knew that some deadly remorse underlay the brilliancy of her gifts and 


r of her sway, and beyond these he knew nothing of it—no more than he 
" knew of the track, and the spring, and the destiny of the unseen waters 
t that wound their way beneath the herbage and the lilies at his feet, 
" whether downward to nethermost depths of gloom, or outward to the fair 
. freedom of the sea—none had told, or ever would tell. a 

‘5 “What is it?” she repeated, dreamily. ‘“ Well, beyond all, it is a 
2 long regret.” 


“Many regret who are but the prey of others.” 
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“ Perhaps; but my regret is—remorse.” 

‘‘ Well, may not even that oftentimes be noble ?” 

She gave a gesture of dissent, while the smile that had in it more 
sadness than tears, though it had also her old careless satire in it, passed 
a moment over her face. 

“ You bade me once not ask you to turn sophist for my sake. Do not 
turn sonow. You have your own bold broad creeds of simple honour 
and dishonour ; keep to them ; men wander too far from them into subtle 
windings now.” 

His teeth clenched on his beard with an agony of impotent im- 

tience. 

“OQ God! do not trifle with philosophies now! Answer me straightly, 
for the pity of Heaven; what is your life that you repent it thus ?” 

“J cannot tell you wholly, It is enough that it has forfeited all right 
to such a trust as yours.”’ 

“ Nay, let me judge that, I say again. Let me judge fully—give me 

our confidence, your history ; did I not swear to you that the caro es 
would never change my fealty? 1 love you, my sovereign, my sorceress! 
What matters it to me whence you come, what you bring ?” 

His voice, that had been grave with a gentle command as he spoke 
the first words, sank down to the hot, vehement, reckless utterance of a 
love that was ready to take, risk, suffer, and imperil all things so that 
only the sweetness of her lips closed once again on his, so that only the 
gift of her loveliness was yielded to him one hour. 

She rose, and looked him once more in the eyes, with a serene, 
fathomless gaze of that pity and that reverence which blent strangely 
and intricately in the feeling she bore towards this man who was at once 
her slave and her defender. 

“No,” she said, slowly; “it would matter nothing to you if you sought 
me as your mistress ; but—as your wife? Sir Fulke, you told me once 
the stainlessness of your name was the only inheritance that you still held 
from your ancestors.” 

He gave a short, sharp sigh as though a knife had been plunged into 
the nerves that his wound had laid bare; her words bore but one sig- 
nificance to him. Ere she had time to resist, his arms were round her ; 
he crushed her against his breast, he looked down into her eyes with a 
terrible longing prayer. 

‘ Answer me,” he said, hoarsely ; ‘ answer me yes or no, or you will 
kill me, and forgive me if the question is an outrage—you madden me 
till I must ask it. Is there any shame in your past life that forbids you 
to hold and keep a husband’s honour ?” 

‘The last words sunk so low that they scarcely stirred the silence as 
they stole to her; for the moment she was silent; her head drooped on his 
bosom, her lips were breathless, voiceless ; she longed for his sake to sever 
him from all communion with her, she desired for his sake to bid him 
leave for ever one who must withhold from him all he had the just right 
to seek in the records of her past ; she hesitated one instant whether she 
should not render herself up to his utmost abhorrence, that by this means, 
since none other could avail, he would be parted from her fate for ever- 
more. Almost she chose the sacrifice ; she had strength far passing that 
of women, and she had the generous self-abandonment of a nature which 
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scorned self-pity, and—once bending to love—loved nobly. She was 
silent; then as she looked up and saw the gaze wherewith he watched 
that silence which wrote on her a condemnation deadlier to him than 
words could ever have uttered, her courage forsook her, she had no force 
to yield herself up to his hatred and his loathing ; to let him believe this 
of her was to let him be made desolate by a lie, and all the proud regal 
temper of her race arose and refused to bear falsely the Me of shame 


even to save him, even to do towards him what she deemed her duty and 
his defence. She lifted her head, and looked him once again fully in 
the eyes, calmly, unflinchingly, though a flush of warmth came over her 
face. 

« Nothing—in your sense. But in mine much.” 

“Thank God !—thank God! Against the world, against all destiny, 
ay, even against yourself, you SHALL be mine!”’ 

He had never heard the last words; the first sufficed to make the wild 
joy course like fire through his veins, to light the future with the glory 
of unutterable gladness, to give her to him then and for ever; his own, 


; Jet all the earth stand against them, or let her own will forbid him her 


beauty and her tenderness as she would. The one agonised dread that 
had stifled him as with a hand of ice through the last moments was gone; 
he feared no other thing—not even death, since if that smote her it should 
strike him with the same blow. 

He would not release her from his embrace ; he held her there, with 
the loosened trail of her hair floating over his chest and his ceaseless 
kisses on her lips; he forgot that very hour of their lives might be num- 
bered, that they had just broken from a prison, and a grave that ie 
yawn afresh for them, and enclose them beyond hope ere even another 
day had passed; that he knew no more of her past now than he had 
known when first her hand had held the curled leaf filled with water to 
his parching lips in the Carpathian woods; he heeded nothing, remem- 
bered nothing, asked nothing, since her eyes had told him more surely 
yet than her words that no shame rested on her to divorce her in the 
sole sense in which he would accept shame to have the power to part 
them. It was neither the world’s calumnious breath, nor the slander of 
rivalled lovers, that could have terrors for the man who had pierced his 
way to her through dungeon walls, and torn off her the leopard fangs of 
Giulio Villaflor, and fought his passage with her through levelled 
weapons, and the storm of blows, and the battle of the hot Italian night. 
It was not for libel or for lie that he would surrender her—he lio had 
thrown his manhood and his life on ove reckless venture to secure her 
freedom, on one uncounted stake to touch her hand again. 

While he had believed that he was no more to her than the hound 
beside them—nay, scarce so much—he had been content to hold his 
silence, to save her without thought of recompense, to obey her im- 
plicitly, and to hold her as high above him as the morning stars that, 
through the dawn, shone in the blue heights above the forest. But now 
that once he knew she loved him, it would have been easier to shake off 
a lion from his desert foe, when once the desert rage was at its height, 
oe to force him to yield up the claim that her love gave him to 

ia. 

“T knew it—I knew it!” he murmured, as he stooped his head over 
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her, and wondered even yet whether this were aught but the sweet vain 
mockery of some mandragora-given dream. “ Dishonour with you !— 
it were impossible. Ah God! why will you belie yourself with such 
self-condemnation ?—you who are noblest among women—who chose 
death rather than that villain’s touch ?” 

“ Hush! that was nothing. I should have been false indeed to all the 
traditions of my race if I had had fear of that moment’s pang which the 
Pagan world held the signal of release—which Christians alone have 
raised into a gigantic nameless terror. But”—she drew herself from 
his arms as she spoke, and stood with the dignity that had awed even 
her Roman captor, blent with an infinitely gentler sadness than had ever 
been upon her—“do not cheat yourself with thinkmg that I have no 
errors on me. I have grave ones, dark ones. In your sense, it is true, 
there is nothing to part us; but in my own conscience there is much to 
make me unfit for ever for such love as you bestow. See! I tell you 
that those men died at Antina through my work; I tell you that many 
more lives than theirs have been lost, sent to their graves by me ; | tell 
you that I have made all men who fell beneath my sway serve me for 
one end, not a mean one, indeed, but one to which I sacrificed everything 
and every one ruthlessly, and did more ruin than you ever dream, or I could 
ever measure. I tell you that the chief of my history must remain hidden 
from you—for a while, at least ; perhaps for ever; and thatif you had lived 
less in your wandering freedom and more in the intrigue of cities, you 
would have heard every evil, every danger, every unsparing sorcery, and 
every pitiless unscrupulousness attributed to my name, and—for the most 
part—rightly. Now, knowing this for the mere outline of a deadly 
truth, you ean scaree call me ‘ noblest among women,’ and you wili be 
mad if into my hands you yield your future. Believe me, and fly from 
me while you may.” 

She stretched her hands out to him with a gesture of farewell, that had 
in it an exceeding tenderness; she loved him well enough to do for him 
what she had done for no other—save him from his own passions, spare 
him from herself. 

He took her hands in his, and laid his lips on them in one long kiss; 
then lifted his head and raised his eyes to her with a regard in which a 
feeling far deeper than the mere voluptuous fervour of the senses, blent 
with a loyalty grave and ealm as that of one who pledges his life, not 
lightly, but witting what he does—looked at her softly and thoughtfully. 

“ That is idle ; 1 will never leave you now while there is breath in me. 
It may be that you have that which you repent of ; few women have such 
sorcery as yours, and use it wholly blamelessly; but what I trust, is not 
your past but your nature, and what I ask is, not your secret but your 
love. It is too late to speak of our ever parting; I will make you mine 
in the teeth of all, even of your own will, now that once you have let me 
know that your heart is with me. And—my love, my queen, my idol! 
—do you not think that I have tenderness enough in me to pardon much, 
if there be aught to pardon? Do you not think that I have justice 
enough to hold you in higher honour for your noble truth than I could 
ever hold the pale, poor, feckless virtue that should have no stain be- 
cause it has no glory, and had never fallen in any path because it 
followed coldly the straight one of self-interest? Oh, Idalia!—I can 
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bring nothing worthy your genius and your loveliness, save a straight 
stroke to free you and a whole strength to love you; but since you have 
no scorn for those, take my future now and for ever—lI trust you as no 
man ever trusted woman,” 

He spoke from his inmost soul—spoke with that vivid, simple eloquence 
which came to him in moments of intense feeling ; and it stirred her 
heart as none had ever stirred it; no qualities could have won the 
reverence of her wayward, dominant, and world-worn nature, as it was 
won by his chivalrous dignity of faith, his absolute refusal of the ignoble 
shame of suspicion. It broke down her force ; it moved her to a sudden 
sweetness and warmth of utterance that he had not heard since that 
moment when she had stooped and touched his lips with her caress. 

“Ah, my love, my love!” she murmured; “it is not that. Iwill 
never forsake you; J will never betray you; it is that my past, that my 
present But, since you will it so, be it so. I will break my chains 
for you, and lay down my evil sway for ever. Call me your wife if you 
will; no wife shall dare for any, a I will dare for your sake.” 

Then she let her head droop once more on his bosom, and wound her 
arms about him, and listened to the loud rapturous beating of his heart 

inst her own, where they stood alone in the hushed twilight of the 
awakening day. And he only thought that the horrors of the past night 
were still upon her, and stronger even than her heroic strength, when a 
dreamy imperial smile passed one instant on her face, and her lips mur- 





-mured with half disdain, with infinite tenderness, 


“ Let them kill me if they will. I will be yours ere I die.” 








NICE. 


WueEn we left England on the 20th of February last, London was 
enshrouded in a dense yellow fog, and the darkness became so preter- 
naturally great in the forenoon, that I really could only compare it to 
a total eelipse of the sun; the air also was intensely cold, and a thick 
frost lay on the ground in many parts. 

Judge then how delightful it must have been to arrive at Nice and 
find a warm, balmy atmosphere, brilliant sunshine, cloudless skies, 
and the blue Mediterranean calm as a lake, breaking musically along 
the shore upon which we were located. I assure you it was like 
being suddenly transported to anew sphere of existence, or as if, as 
Napoleon said of the sublime and the ridiculous, there was but one 
step from winter to summer, and we took it at once. We found, too, 
a tropical vegetation; orange and lemon groves golden with fruit, 
almonds in full blossom, and apple-trees flushed with pink flowers as 
you see them at home several montlis later. The geraniums in this 
favoured clime attain an immense height, and the cactuses are quite 
colossal ; but above all, I must mention the waving, feathery palms, 
Which look so peculiarly picturesque, and give such a decidedly 
Oriental character to the scene. 
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T had often heard and read about the perfume of the orange-blossom; 
but inhaling its exquisite fragrance for the first time really affords 
one that for which Xerxes offered so large a reward—namely, a new 
pleasure; the sweetness of the pretty, waxy-looking flower 1s some. 
thing quite indescribable. | 

Immediately on our arrival at Nice we took up our abode on the 
Promenade des Anglais—said to be the finest’ promenade in Europe— 
and almost within a stone’s throw of the tideless sea, the sweet chiming 
of whose waves at night was quite like a lullaby, and inexpressibly 
soothing, at least to me; but some stupid persons, I am told, find 
the continuous noise, as they call it, so tiresome, that they are obliged 
to shift their quarters from the shore in consequence. 

Nice is built on the edge of a beautiful little bay embraced by 
picturesque headlands and sheltered by a semicircle of hills, with the 
Mediterranean in front. The modern portion of the town consists 
for the most part of pretty white villas in the Italian style, each with 
its own fair garden—a little Oriental Eden of fruit and flowers. But 
the old town, which stands on the banks of the river Paillon, and is 
connected with the new in a hyphen-like way by bridges, is thoroughly 
continental in aspect ; which means, that it looks dingy, dirty, and old, 
and, being both unclean and ill ventilated, instead of attracting the 
eye of the traveller, as Southey said of Corunna, it takes his atten. 
tion most forcibly by the nose. The tall thin houses are so closely 
packed, that, when looking down from a height upon the town, it 
just appears like one solid mass of masonry, with slits and rifts here 
and there; the said slits and rifts being nevertheless stree¢s, in which 
the benighted inhabitants are doomed to wear out their days in 
darkness, dreariness, and gloom. 

One of the pretty villas on the Promenade is at present the per- 
manent residence of the ex-King of Bavaria, whose name is 80 
inseparably linked with that of Lola Montes, and who now walks 
about here alone, unattended, and, in hackneyed phrase, the miserable 
relic of an ill-spent life; being very much bent, extremely deaf, and 
obliged to live in a retirement which must be most uncongenial to a 
person of his tastes. His love for the beautiful, however—in the 
shape of a pretty face—still continues unextinguished ; so that he 
cannot yet see a comely peasant-girl without stopping to chuck her 
under the chin, and pay a passing compliment to = charms. 

The'river Paillon issues from a gorge in the hills quite close to the 
town, and finally loses itself in that beautiful sea about which enough 
can never be said. But, notwithstanding its favourable position, it has 
been dealt with in a niggardly manner by Nature, who not only forgot 
to bestow any colour upon it, but even omitted to fill its bed, the 
centre of which is perfectly dry, and such a Campus Lapideus that 
it might have been the theatre of Hercules’s battle with the Ligurians. 
On most days of the week, however, it presents a very animated 
scene, for it is here that blanchiseuses most do congregate ; articles 
of wearing apparel of every imaginable form and colour are spread out 
to dry, and rows of women, many of them with scarlet handkerchiefs 
tied round their heads, sit beating the unhappy garments committed 
to their tender mercies. 

Some places, 1 have observed, obtain a greater celebrity, and get 
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more praise than they deserve, while others, on the contrary, are not 
sufficiently admired and appreciated. Nice belongs to the latter 
class. So much has been said about the mildness of its climate, and 
so many sick persons flock annually to its shores in search of health, 
that it is regarded rather in the light of an invalid colony than any- 
thing else, and the beauty ofits scenery is consequently quite unknown 
to fame, and ignored by the tourist, although it contains scenes of 
such = loveliness, that I question if fairer are anywhere to 
be found. 

One day I ascended a hill to the left of the town, and having sat 
down to rest when I got near the top, the panorama spread out before 
me was lovely beyon ram re n the valley at my feet lay Nice, 
its white houses surrounded by gardens and orange-groves gleaming 
brightly in the afternoon sunshine; opposite, and to the left, were 
the Maritime Alps, clothed with olives and vineyards, and backed by 
distant shadowy mountain-tops, which, being still draped in their 
winter covering of snow, brought out into beautiful relief the soft 
gradations of tint and colouring on the nearer hills; to the right, was 
the glorious expanse of the shining sea, sparkling and glittering like a 
sapphire, and having on its bosom bright little sails which glided past 
with the almost imperceptible motion of a dream ; above, was a cloud- 
less glowing sky of the deep intense blue peculiar to Italy ; and around, 
that sort of transparent atmosphere, in the mere inhaling of which 
there is a species of exhilaration. 

When I add to these things that the turf was enamelled with the 
“burning stars’’ of the scarlet anemone and other beautiful wild 
flowers, and the air perfumed by the sweet familiar breath of the wild 
thyme—so like a pleasant message from home !—I do not think it is 
too much to say, that, on such a day, in such a scene, every sense be- 
comes an avenue of enjoyment, and the heart must be indeed dead to 
all sweet influences that would not at least temporarily rejoice in the 
glory and beauty of a world which has been made so fair expressly for 
our pleasure. 

Everybody who goes to Nice visits Monaco, a tiny principality an 
hour and a quarter distant by water, with a fine hotel charmingly situ- 
ated, and a maison de jeu, from which the prince derives his revenue. 

A very curious custom prevails at this place. Every Good Friday 
they dramatise, so to speak, the scene preceding the Crucifixion. A 
man, dressed up to represent the Saviour, walks through the town 
bearing a cross, beneath which he falls from time to time, as though 
exhausted by the weight ; whereupon a number of men come up and 
nye him with sharp-pointed instruments until he rises and resumes 

is course once more. This seems fearfully blasphemous, but I am 
told they do it all in good faith. . 

Cimiés, which is only a mile and a half from the town, is also one 
of the “ things to be done”’ at Nice. 

It had been an old Roman colony, and still contains traces of its 
occupation by the world’s conquerors in the shape of some interesting 
remains, one of which, an amphitheatre, is such a vast, solemn, and 
impressive ruin, that it affects the mind far more powerfully than the 
most beautiful relic of more modern times could possibly do. Several 
of the arches are still quite perfect, and though the walls are in a 
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decaying, crumbling condition, Nature, seeking to repmr the ravages of 
time, has draped them here and there with ivy and other things green 
and lovely, and adorned them with clusters of wild flowers. Still, it 
is but a gaunt skeleton after all, and the images which it conjures up 
are not pleasant. There is a monastery at Cimies, the chapel of 
which is a thousand years old, and said to be built on the site of 
one of the temples of Diana; and, besides the one described, several 
other Roman remains. But the amphitheatre is the great object of 
attraction, and to it visitors flock in numbers daily. 

Nice is celebrated for the abundance and variety of its wild flowers, 
but particularly for the double scarlet anemone, which grows here in 
profusion. Botanists, it is true, assert that mo double flowers can by 
any possibility be wild; but the difficulty is got over by supposing 
that those in question had been garden flowers when the Romans in- 
habited these parts eighteen hundred years ago. 

The favourite view at Nice is that obtained from the old chateau. 
Tt stands upon a considerable elevation, and when you look down from 
it you see on one side of the bay a beautiful little promontory, with 
the bright water breaking in silvery foam at its base, and crowned by 
a building termed ignominiously Smith’s Folly, which, whatever its 
architectural defects, looks exactly as if it were carved in wood, and 
has the most charming effect imaginable. 

On the other side, the Maritime Alps join the Estrelles, which run 
down to the sea, and in the centre—that is, between the two points— 
there is the gracefully receding shore, with the old and new towns 
lying in the lap of green Inlls backed by purple mountains, which, in 
their turn, are overtopped here and there by winte glittering peaks, so 
coldly, spiritually bright, that they seem like the ghosts of departed 
hills. 

Though always keenly alive to the beauty of Nature, I never felt so 
sensibly affected by it as on the day upon which I visited the old 
chateau. It was one of those soft, hushed, dreamy afternoons, when, 
we know not how nor why, the heart becomes stirred by such a deep 
unutterable yearning for happiness; the sea was not blue, but opal- 
tinted, as though it were reflecting some unseen rainbow ; the sun 
did not shine out, but tokens of his presence were visible in the mel- 
lowed lovely light which was gilding the waves and brightening the 
clouds. A transparent purple haze rested on hill and valley like a 
veil, and as the sound of a far-off church bell came up, softened by 
distance, and exquisitely sweet, my pulses quickened and tears rushed 
to my eyes, so strong and overpowering was the sense of beauty with 
which | was filled. 

For two months before we came to Nice no rain had fallen. The 
average temperature of the month of January is 47 deg. and a fraction 
more, and in some seasons it is as high as 49 deg. ; and as the climate 
is not only beneficial to consumptive patients, but, from the tonic and 
elastic properties of the air most exhilarating to the spirits of the 
healthy and strong, we may esteem ourselves fortunate in having 4 
place of winter resort at once so lovely and salubrious within six-and- 
thirty hours of London. : 
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BGYPT: AND A VOYAGE FROM SEA TO SEA THROUGH THE 
ISTHMUS OF SURZ.* 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL R. H. MILES, 


VI. 


Dec. 16.—We were all assembled at the “chalet” by eight o’clock 
this morning, a goodly number of equestrians, mounted on our respec- 
tive horses, which had been furnished for all the party, partly from 
friends, and partly from the cavalry escort of his Seeker Osman 
Pasha, the liveliest and the most expert among whom was Monsieur de 
Lesseps, who was unquestionably not only an active but an ardent horse- 
man; whilst the most timorous and the most nervous was our humorous 
“medico,” who, having had a bad fall some short time back which 
nearly broke his arm, had had ever since a wholesome dread in his 
mind of “horse exercise.” Ona baudet, however, he would ride, and 
“go the whole animal” with anybody. During the whole of the time 
we were in the Isthmus I cannot recal a single moment when he had 
a cigar out of his mouth; he never smoked either pipes or cigarettes, 
and a more incessant and pertinacious smoker of cigars I never before 
witnessed ; they were replenished in his cigar-case all day long, and, in 
fact, became a sort of fixture between his lips. The only time when a 
cigar did not burn in his mouth was when he was asleep; he was full 
of humour, and almost always wore a happy expression on his counte- 
nance; his constant sallies and general bonhomie rendered him a 
favourite and the life of the party. 

We commenced our tour by paying a visit to the new godowns, or 
“buildings,” lately erected by the P. and O. S. N. Company for the 
use of their service. Their agent (Mr. W.) had previously joined us 
at the Pasha’s chalet, whence, after the usual introductions, we all 
moved off. 

The first object which attracted the attention of Osman Pasha was 
a very large apparatus, on Dr. Normanby’s principle, for distilling 
fresh water from the sea, which Mr. W. was so obliging as to explain 
to his Excellency. The next object of interest was a steam-engine, by 
whose aid every work that had to be done under this roof was effected. 
Next came the large machine and vats for the making of artificial ice, 
and up-stairs was the laundry, and likewise the store-rooms. Mr. W. 
informed us he could not dispense with the services of Dr. Normanby’s 
apparatus, even with the Nile water at his very door. ‘This seemed so 
unaccountable, that an explanation was asked for ; for even the “ Pre. 
sident,” as well as the chief of the medical staff, were very much asto- 
nished at hearing this observation made. It was replied, that when the 
waters in the Nile at Cairo got low, during the early part of the summer, 
it was necessary at Suez to dam up the end of the canal, and prevent 
the fresh water from discharging itself into the Red Sea, or the canal 
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would in a very short time run itself dry ; that this stagnation of the 
water caused it to become slightly brackish, owing to the quantities 
of different salts with which the bed as well as the sides of the canal 
abounded, and which, as long as the water was allowed to flow off in a 
constant current, was either imperceptible to the taste or less pernicious 
to the stomach ; when the water in the canal, therefore, became sta- 
tionary, it was quite unfit to drink alone, for it induced bowel com- 
plaints. During the last summer, Mr. W. was obliged to have Dr. 
Normanby’s machine in full play to supply a pure and palatable water 
to the steamers belonging to the P. and O. Company. 

As we journeyed along the canal, previous to our reaching Suez, 
T had observed small patches and thin sprinklings here and there of 
a whitish efflorescence resembling saltpetre on the surface of the soil, 
immediately adjoining the water, but in the bed of the canal. Near 
Suez the bed of the canal was of a calcareous nature, and said to con- 
tain chloride of sodium, as well as saltpetre. 

With the view of remedying this evil, the President of the “ Oom- 
pagnie Universelle” has been constantly urging upon the Egyptian 
government to commence upon the promised work of deepening as 
well as of widening the canal which Mahomed Ali caused to be exca- 
vated from Boulak to join the “ Charkouiyeh’’ Canal to the north- 
ward ; but the newly-intended line will be made to branch off to the 
north by east, skirting the town of Belbéis, and will have the good 
effect of fecundating, by means of irrigation, the sandy waste imme- 
diately to the eastward of that place, and, continuing its course in a 
northerly by eastern direction, will cross the Zag-a-Zig Canal ata 
place called Abassieh, a village a short distance to the westward of 
Tell-el-Kébir, and thence be carried by a slight curve some eight or 
nine hundred yards to the northward of this last-named place, and rejoin 
the Zag-a-Zig Canal at Gassassine, to the eastward of Tell-el-Kébir. 
This canal, when finished—which it was expected it would be by the 
middle of the year 1866—will be the means of pouring a large and 
never-ceasing volume of water into the Suez fresh-water canal, so that 
there will be no longer any necessity to dam it up at its extremity in 
order to save the water during the dry season. 

I was informed the “ old folks’’ at Suez ridiculed the idea of the 
Nile water being ever made to reach that place by the canal, and 
that. one old Mahomedan “ seer,” in particular, prophesied the water 
would never arrive. The day appointed for the dam being cut away 
at Néfiche, so as to let the Nile water flow onwards through the new 
channel direct to Suez, brought out all the population of the place 
to witness so novel a sight; and when the “false prophet” saw with 
his own eyes the fine flow of fresh water, which he tasted to assure 
himself of the fact, arrive up to the very town, he was amazed beyond 
measure, and could only exclaim, “ God is great!” and, approaching 
Monsieur Cazeaux, he shook him by the hand most warmly and most 
fervently. 

On ascending to the store-rooms, we particularly remarked how ex- 
tremely neat and tidy all the different arrangements were, while 
several shelves were filled with every article required to supplement 
the things in use, and constantly required, on board these fine Indian 
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steamers. Every single thing was arranged in the most admirable 
“apple-pie” order. In the “laundry,” likewise on the first or upper 
floor, were many rollers, set in motion by the steam-engine below; 
and there were several persons, chiefly Maltese, busily engaged in 

ing the various articles of linen, which had been Bess 2 and 
Pied, through these rollers, which gave a gloss and a “ facing” to 
their surfaces, thereby doing away with the necessity of mangling and 
ironing the same. 

Before leaving this fine large building, which is situated at the head 
of the harbour, and not very far from the new lock, now in the course 
of erection, we were shown the slabs of ice in the vats, one large flake 
of which was broken into small pieces for us to taste. It was of ex- 
cellent consistence, perfectly hard, dry, and transparent. Here, again, 
Mr. W. informed us he had been obliged to make his ice by means of 
Dr. Normanby’s apparatus, for the fresh-water canal held so many 
earthy salts in solution he could not get his ice to “set,” or keep dry, 
for each slab would be continually but slowly melting away; he 
found the sea-water even preferable for distilling to the water of the 
canal, as he could make a better quality of ice therefrom. This defect 
will be, it is to be hoped, remedied, and numbered with “the things 
of the past,” as soon as the new grand feeder of the Suez fresh-water 
canal is completed from Boulak. 

Remounting our horses, we proceeded to visit the works which were 
actively progressing at the lock. In three, or at the very latest four 
months more, we shall hear, I hope, of an Arab “Dow,” or Bugla 
(sloop), proceeding through these lock-gates from out of the Red Sea, 
on its arrival from some Arabian port, situated down the “ Buhr-el- 
Kosseir,” or the “ Buhr-el-Moya,” or the “ Buhr-el-Mal-hi,” for the 
Arabs designate the “Sea of Edom,” which Europeans call the Red 
Sea, by either of these terms. The gulfs of Suez and Akabah are 
called in Arabic after their respective names. 

We now cantered away to the establishment of the Messageries 
Impériales, whose buildings cover a very large extent of ground, the 
first coup d’eil of which produced what the French call wne sensation 
in our minds. Within the large enceinte stood a long, lower-roomed 
range of houses, in which the artificers and workmen resided; there 
was also a large house, standing apart, near the entrance, for the Di- 
recteur ; there was also a long hed, under which were the “ smithies,” 
the “turning” departments, the “ carpentry,” the “foundry,” &c. &c. ; 
and last (not forgetting it, however), the artificial ice department. The 
whole of the “ working gear” was set in motion by asteam-engine. The 
process in use here for making the ice was different from the one we 
had seen at the P. and O.’s establishment; here, also, we were shown 
one of the slabs made at this place, which was not only smaller, but a 
decidedly inferior article to what we bad but just seen. It was running 
wet, and by no means transparent, but dirty-looking ; it would not bear 
comparison with that made at the P. and O.’s establishment. This 
circumstance I attribute to the influence of the salts held in solution 
in the water of the canal from which it had been made, as also to the 
difference in the mode of making it. 

In the foundry there was a large and powerful “ Nasmyth’s” steam 
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hammer at work, and its whole department appeared to have been wel] 
got up. It must be admitted that the “Messageries Impériales” Com- 
pany have made un développement extraordinaire at Suez, and have 
driven in the thin edge of their wedge until the wedge itself has be- 
come imbedded in the soil. This Company has become a very great 
rival, as “carriers of mails and passengers” to India, China, and the 
Mauritius, to the excellent as well as old-established P. and O. Com- 
pany ; but when the rail to Brindisi shall be completed, and its harbour 

repared, and hotels built there for the reception of passengers, the 
P. and O. Company will, 1 believe, make that port their point of 
departure for Alexandria, and, by means of swifter steamers, will be 
enabled to decrease the length of the sea voyage from the shores of 
Europe to those of Egypt ‘to two and a half, or at the longest three, 
days between the two ports, and when their steamers shall be enabled 
to go through the Isthmus of Suez, it will be not only a great comfort 
to passengers proceeding to India, but a real economy to them. 

Our next visit was to the large, handsome building, lately erected 
by the “ Messageries Impériales’ ' for their Directeur and employés, in the 
other brancli of their establishment, wherein all the linen, and crockery, 
and glass-ware, and hermetically-sealed provisions, as well as articles 
for culinary purposes, besides the several small iron and wooden 
materials, such as locks, blocks, screws, hinges, and bolts, required for 
the steamers, were conspicuously arranged “and neatly set up in their 
respective places. ‘The large stock of clean linen was kept in large 
wooden “ presses,” the whole arranged most systematically in order, for 
which the manager of the establishment deserved very great credit. I 
understood this gentleman, who was so polite as to show our large 
party all over the establishment, to explain to Osman Pasha that the 
small linen, such as napkins, towels, pillow-cases, &c., of which a very 
great quantity was in daily use on board of their steamers, on the 
outward as well as on the homeward voyage, mstead of being washed 
and got up at Suez, where the washing was extremely indiflerent and 
inferior, as well as extremely dear, costing four francs the dozen pieces, 
were forwarded on to Marseilles, where its “ getting up” only cost the 
Company, on an average, one and a half centime per piece. As I ob- 
served two or three gentlemen making a memo. of what had just been 
related to us, 1 was not behindhand in “ booking” it likewise. 

In a wing of this building was the residence and the office of . 
French Consul. After having visited the bazaar (or the Sook, 
Arabic), we retraced our steps to the Viceroy’s chalet to help his 
Excellency Osman Pasha discuss the good things with which his 
breakfast-table was covered, and to w hich we sat down at eleven A.M 

At hali-past one p.m. we all embarked on board the small steamer 
belonging to the P. and O. Company, which is used to convey the 
mails and passengers on board their steamers (which, owing to the 
want of depth of water in the roadstead, are obliged to lie three miles 
off from the town, that being the reputed distance by the water- 
channel), and which their agent, at the request of Monsieur de Les- 
seps, with the view of showing every object worthy of notice to Osman 
Pasha, most kindly placed at his disposal ; for the new steamer belong- 
ing to the Messageries Imperiales, aud which was built for the same 
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purposes, could not be made available for our party on this occasion, 
for she was trying her engines, which had been but newly fitted. Mr. 
W. accompanied our party. 

Our first visit was to that noble and splendid steamer the Simlah, 
belonging to the P. and O. Company, which was in the highest pos- 
sible trim, her masts all “a-tawnt,” her rigging all set up and all 
« a-tawt,”’ and in readiness to convey the next mails and passengers on 
to Calcutta in the course of three or four days. This fine ship was in 
the smartest possible order, and did both the “Company” and her 
commander the greatest credit. 

I shall not very easily forget the observations which fell frequently 
from the lips of the French, as well as the Turkish portion of our 
party, as soon as they stepped on her main deck ; their constant re- 
marking of one to the other of “ C’est magnifique! Oh! tiens, comme 
tout est propre! Oh! que c'est charmant! Mais, regardez done 
quelle propriété ! c'est Sort beau! Voyez le pont comme c’ est bien tenu, 
yg? 

The whiteness and cleanness of the decks; the squareness of the 
yards ; the large British ensign flying at the gaff-peak ; the crew of 
Lascars, attired in their Sunday-best, all drawn up in a double row, 
forward; the length and general appearance of this fine steamer, 
when viewed from her top-gallant forecastle; her lower deck; her 
noble saloon, and the different cabins; her whole passenger aceommoda- 
tion ; as well as the steward’s pantry, and the engine department, all 
seemed to astonish the numerous visitors ; but the chief observations 
which reached my ears were, “ Zout est si admirablement tenu, tout est 
si propre!” 

On our return, some Itttle time afterwards, I asked Monsieur de 
Lesseps if he did not consider the clean state of the Simlah to 
equal that of a “man-of-war,” to which he replied, “ Méme, plus— 
e'était plus propre qu’abord un batiment de guerre,’ which was paying 
the commander and officers a very high compliment. This was a 
proud day for Captain Weston, the commander of the Simlah, and 
resounded to the honour and credit of the P. and O. Company, which 
had had such fine steamers built, and fitted with every comfort for the 
Indian passengers ; but these last, unfortunately, do not, in most 
cases, sufliciently appreciate their worth. All I can say is, the more’s 
the pity! We next visited one of the steamers belonging to the 
Messageries Impériales, called the Danaé, which was refitting for her 
next voyage to China, on the 26th of January, 1865. The ship herself 
—a screw steamer—was by no means a bad specimen of uvaval 
architecture, but she suffered greatly by contrast with the Simlah. 
Workmen were busily employed, effecting some repairs to the engine 
and machinery. Her upper-decks were not white, or well holy- 
stoned; while below they were dirty and foul. We entered the 
saloon, and visited the cabins; the former was a handsome room, and 
the latter had only a couple of “berths” in them, each placed 
“athwart-wise,” so that there was plenty of room in the centre of 
the cabin to wash and dress. The ports, it struck me, were far too 
large, and too low down, and in bad weather, or with ever so little 
sea on, would have to be closed and “screwed-in,” for the safety of 
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the ship. These “windows,” for such they were to all intents, were 
fitted up with glass sashes and venetians, all very well in fine, smooth 
weather ; but so many of these large ports, which extended the whole 
length of the ship’s side, must surely tend to weaken her frame, in 
great stress of weather, such as she would be likely to experience in 
the China seas, or in the Arabian ocean during the S.W. monsoon. 
I myself should feel, under such circumstances, in a much safer posi- 
tion on board one of the P. and O. steamers. There was a fusty, close, 
and disagreeable smell in each of these “ double-bedded” berths. We 
were previously informed the Danaé was not in “apple-pie order,” 
and was undergoing repairs ; to make any comparison, therefore, with 
the Simlah, would be unkind as well as ungenerous; for her com- 
mander, finding he had no chance with the P. and O.’s boat, very 
wisely allowed his own vessel to speak for herself, and whilst her 
visitors were going over her, “amid-ships,” and looking at the engine 
department, he had, as if by magic (all having, of course, been pre- 
arranged, and concealed from view during our first visit to the saloon), 
had the two tables profusely covered and ornamented with large 
cakes and sweetmeats, confectionery and biscuits, together with cham- 
pagne, claret, lemonade, and cool refreshing drinks. The popping of 
the corks dispelled, for the time, all thoughts of the Simlah, and 
all comparisons were drowned and forgotten, for the moment, in the 
friendly interchange of “toasts” in vin de champagne. 

Her commander was “wise in his generation,” and saved his 
ship’s credit by extending a courteous hospitality to her visitors, as a 
shield, and as a “blind” to her unavoidable present “ short-comings.” 

As we regained the deck, on our way to the ship’s ladder, we could 
not help being struck with the appearance of her native crew of Indian 
Lascars and Chinamen, who were not so upright, or so well “set-up,” 
or so tidy-looking a race of men as those of the same “ caste” on board 
the Simlah. The contrast was, indeed, remarkable, and I could 
not help thinking that the French system of ‘‘ democracy,” in com- 
bination with Popery, are great allies in tending to degrade the 
human race, for a more uncouth-looking set of creatures I never 
beheld !— Eyalite et fraternité, if generally carried out in every 
country, would first degrade and ultimately destroy every vestige of 
amour propre in the breast of every living soul in this world. 

Our third and last visit was to one of the Azizié (or Egyptian 
Trading) Company’s steamers, which run between Suez and the 
Abyssinian coast, calling at the ports on the Arabian shores of the Red 
Sea; there were, we were given to understand, no less than eight of 
these vessels plying in the Red Sea, of which number four were now 
at Suez. The one we visited was considered to be the best, and the 
cleanest of the steamers belonging to this company. She was called 
the Persian, but as soon as we set foot on board of her, the ex- 
tremely filthy state of her decks, as well as the foul and abominable 
smells, warned us to “ overhaul” her sharp, and get out of her again 
as quick as we could. Her commander and crew, as well as the 
stokers, were all Arabs, but the chief engineer, together with his two 
assistants, were Englishmen, and a fearful time, in the midst of so 
much filth, bad smells, and fanaticism, they must have of it; they 
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certainly richly deserved whatever wages they received. Their exist- 
ence must have been a wretched one. ; 

The roadstead this day presented a fine array of large steam-ships, and 
afforded to those persons who had known Suez in December, 1847 (as 
I myself happened to have done), a most remarkable contrast, for then 
only a couple of steamers were riding atanchor, both of which belonged to 
the Indian navy, one being the Semiramis, and the other, I believe, 
was the Victoria ; while to-day there were no less than ten steamers, 
of which one was a French steam-corvette, just arrived from Cochin- 
China, with invalided troops on board; two more belonged to the 
P. and O. Company; three to the Messageries Impériales ; and the 
remainder to the Egyptian Company ; while our old friend, the Pre- 
cursor, of ancient days, was still doing duty asa hulk! The next and 
Jast “lion”? we had to kill was the new Docks, now in the course of 
erection, at a spot which is surrounded by the sea at high water. A 
jong narrow causeway, which, when finished, will be nearly a mile in 
length from the shore, will connect these docks with the mainland. 
It is being fast completed, by means of a single line of rail laid down 
thereon, on which the ballast-trucks travel with their loads of stones 
and “rubble.” Toreach the site of these docks in a large boat or in a 
small steamer, a distance of two miles had to be gone over. These 
works are on a grand scale, and are being built for the Egyptian 
government, by order of the Viceroy, and at the expense of the 
Egyptian Treasury. I am aware it is the fashion to call these 
docks those of the Messageries Imperiales, because the contract for 
their construction was given by the Egyptian government to that 
body, and this Company gave it to the Messrs. Dussaud, the same firm 
who are building the jetties at Port Said. 

From what has fallen under my own observation, the French civil 
engineers seem to be selected by each successive government in 
Egypt, iu preference to those of England. Whether in Alexandria, 
or at Cairo, or in the interior of the country, throughout the whole 
length and breadth of “ the land of Egypt,” the greatest portion of the 
machinery required for the use of the Egyptian government is from 
England: for instance, the steam-engines, steam-pumps, steam-ploughs, 
locomotives, are, with very few exceptions, of English manufacture ; 
and the iron pipes that conducted the Nile water to Port Said were 
made at Glasgow ; the beautiful machinery for supplying water to the 
houses in Alexandria, by means of a steam-engine and pipes, which 
last were laid down and extended some little distance up the Mah- 
moudieh Canal, came from Manchester, and was made by l’orster and 
Company. The greater portion of the cotton-gins likewise came from 
England; all the “ dead weight,” in short; but the “live stock,” to 
animate the above, is of French make and origin. 

These docks are, as it is given out, intended to be available for 
ships and steamers of all nations that may require repairs; but 
unless a regular and fair roster is kept of each vessel to enter as her 
name is set down on the list, it may be very fairly assumed that 
that nation which has the greatest number of steamers plying up and 
down the Red Sea will claim to have a preference to the right of 
entrée. It ought to be thoroughly understood by everybody that 
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these docks are the property of the Egyptian government, constructed 
by French engineers, with Egyptian government money-aid, for the 
benefit and advantage of al/ who may require to have recourse thereto 
for the repairs of their vessels, on paying the amount of dock charges, 
These docks were to be finished and handed over by the contractors to 
the Egyptian government at the end of 1866. The workmanship 
looked and appeared to be excellent, as well as substantial and orna- 
mental, and the whole was superintended by one of the Messrs. Dus- 
saud in person. It was particularly noticed what a very small quan- 
tity of water filtered through the sides and deep cuttings into these 
docks at high tides, and that a small steam-engine which was at work 
was found sufficient to keep the water under. At high water these 
docks form an island, for all the earth, and soil, and sand that had 
been excavated was thrown up all around the outside of the “ basins,” 
and so made an island of the place. There was a channel for boats at 
high tide between this island and the northern shore to the westward 
of the town, in which there was from four to five feet water. When the 
causeway, however, shall be finished, it will act as a dam, and send 
the flood-tide in a sweep round the western portion of the docks, and 
it is feared that whilst causing the water to attain a higher level to the 
westward of the causeway, it will cause a great decrease of water in the 
flood-tides at the head of the harbour. As we re-entered the channel 
to return to the landing-place at Suez, we were shown, on the righit 
hand, whereabouts the Maritime Canal would debouche, or unite its 
waters with those of the Red Sea. And on looking at the Arab “craft” 
lying at anchor in the stream (for at ebb-tide there is a strong current 
which runs out to sea, and which is increased in speed by the eflect of 
the northerly winds, which mostly blow here), which consisted of 
single-masted, “ grab-bow’d” and “ white-bottomed hulls,” I could not 
help observing to the President of the “‘ Compagnie Universelle’’ that it 
would be most advisable to hurry on the works at the locks at both 
places, as it was of great importance, and would have a very beneficial 
effect towards the enlightenment of those people whose belief in the 
existence of the Suez ** Canal Maritime’’ is of the faintest, to pass right 
through the Isthmus an Arab buglah (or sloop) newly arrived at Suez, 
from any one of the ports in the Red Sea with a cargo, without dis- 
charging it at that place, and to have it ride at anchor in the Mediter- 
ranean in front of Port Said, as a beginning in earnest of what was so 
soon to follow with regard to ships and large and powerful steamers. 

When this fait positif shall have occurred, and an intimation thereof 
forwarded by the telegraph wire to Marseilles, for publication in the 
Semaphore newspaper, with a note appended by its rédacteur that 
the news was no myth, it would create a tremendous sensation on the 
“ Bourse” in that commercial city, and cause the merchants to look 
at one another, and ask “ Qu’est ce que tout cela veut dire?” 

This evening was the last at which we all sat down to dinner 
together. It was our farewell ré-wnton. We sat down to table at 
seven P.M. ‘The same large dinner-party as yesterday, save a diminu- 
tion of three French gentlemen, who left Suez after our forenoon 
breakfast to proceed to Alexandria to catch the French steamer for 
the coast of Palestine; and as the rest of the dinner-party, with 
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the sole exception of Monsieur Cazeaux and myself, were to leave for 
Cairo the following morning, we all broke up at 10 P.M. 

Dec. 17.—An “ express” train, which had been placed at the disposal 
of Osman Pasha by the Viceroy, to convey him and his suite to Cairo, 
started at eight o’clock this morning, Monsieur de Lesseps and his 
guests accompanying his excellency. I bade my kind host farewell, 
with a warm and an affectionate shake of the hand, for I had no words 
strong enough to express to him how truly and sincerely his marked 
kindnesses had touched my heart, and of which I should never be 
obliviscent. 

Shortly after my return to the hotel, I thought it would be an ex- 
cellent opportunity to enlighten the good people in Europe by writing 
out a short account of my “ voyage through the Isthmus,” which I for- 
warded, as soon as ready, for publication in Paris. (It appeared in its 


original English, together with a translation in French, in the bi-monthly 


journal called “ L’Isthme de Suez: Journal de Punion des deux Mers,” 
in the number of that periodical dated 15th of January, 1865.) I re- 
mained at Suez (pronounced by Egyptians as well as by Arabs, Swéz) 
a week to arrange my notes of the pleasant excursion I had just enjoyed ; 
and while at this place, I will give a short account thereof. My first 
visit to Suez was in December, 1847, at which period it was one of the 
most dirty, mean-looking, and miserable places I had perhaps ever 
been in, and but for the fine large building, erected by order of Ma- 
homed Ali, and leased to the P. and O. Company for an hotel for the 
reception and accommodation of the Indian passengers, it had not a 
single decent place to shelter the traveller. This hotel was sufficiently 
large and spacious to contain several rooms, while one wing thereof was 
appropriated for store-rooms and godowns for the use of the Company, 
and for the safe custody of baggage and merchandise. It was con- 
structed Arab fashion, with a large court in the centre, and had onl 

one large door for entrance and exit, so as to keep all property safe 
from the hands of the Arab and Bedouin population. The second visit 
I paid in December, 1856, and a third in September, 1859, but on 
each of the above occasions Suez had “ made no sign” of any progress. 
In the month of December, 1864, however, the aspect of the place was 
quite changed, for a few new and handsome edifices had been erected 
in different parts of the town, and some three or four “fourth’’-rate 
hotels had been opened, which were kept by French or Italian land- 
lords, while a few coffee-shops, as well as “‘ restaurants” and “ gar- 
gottes,” had sprung into existence—things unknown in my previous 
visits, Several shops displayed their wares, all, of course, in a small, 
unpretending way, from ready-made clothes to new leather portman- 
teaux, leather travelling-bags, hat-cases, &c., the greater portion of 
which articles were of German manufacture. The landing-places 
and wharves were crowded with bales of goods of all sorts, and 
bags of coffee. A new railway terminus had been constructed, 
m a light, airy manner, for shade and ventilation, all of iron, and 
an extraordinary “fillip’’ to business had been imparted to the 
Place by no less than three different companies of “steam navi- 
gation,” who had constructed large buildings for the “housing” 
of their employés, as well as for the reception of the merchandise in 
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transit. The Viceroy’s chalet, too, formed an additional object of 
interest to the place. There were many European nations now repre- 
sented at Suez, and amongst its diverse population mht be seen 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Italians, Maltese, Greeks, Germans, Swiss, 
Austrians, Dalmatians, Turks, Egyptians, Arabs, Nubians, Abyssi- 
nians, Indians, &c., &c.—or fifteen different races and complexions! 

It was said that a French company, under the auspices of the Messa- 
geries Impériales, were going to construct a large hotel at Suez. Such 
an establishment was much wanted, for although the upper portion 
of the present hotel was unexceptionable, the ground floor had become 
quite offensive, and scarcely habitable, owing to the effluvia which 
arose from the mud of the harbour at low water, from the bad 
drainage, and from the rats and Indian musk-rats (our old friends the 
 chod-choon-durs’’), the smell from which last quite tainted the 
atmosphere, and rendered the ground floor a most undesirable place 
to take one’s meals in, at the table d’héte, which was served therein. 

There were, so I was given to understand, on good authority, no 
less than eight hundred Frenchmen established and settled at Suez, 
either as merchants, shopkeepers, petty dealers, eating-house and 
coffee-shop keepers, clerks in the different offices and establishments, 
and artificers, mechanics, and workpeople. I believe there were not 
even one hundred Englishmen, although there were several Maltese 
who were English subjects. 

The two large establishments belonging to the Messageries Impéri- 
ales, as well as the new docks that are now in course of construction, 
have been the cause of this great increase of French people settling 
at Suez. 

In justice to the great mercantile scheme of a maritime canal flow- 
ing through the Isthmus, I do not think that had any influence in 
bringing so many Frenchmen to this spot, inasmuch as had not a 
French company started a line of steamers to run to India and China, 
at a very great outlay—so great that without the very large pecu- 
niary subsidy which the French government gives to this company, 
in the shape of an annual grant, it could not possibly be carried on 
—the ship canal would not have been the cause of so many French- 
men being at Suez. 

As soon as the maritime canal shall be opened and in active opera- 
tion, Suez will have trebled, and even quadrupled its former self. It 
is a very great mistake to suppose that this canal, useful and beneficial 
as it will prove, will kill or veh the railway. Travellers, as well as 
merchandise, must and will go to Cairo, as well as to Upper Egypt and 
to Alexandria, and the rail will be the nearest and the shortest line to 
either of the above places. The maritime canal, the new hotel, the 
three different companies which despatch their large steamers from Suez 
down the Red Sea, and the vastly increased traffic, will all tend to 
improve the place, and render it in the course of a few more years 
of far more importance as a “mart of commerce” than it is at 
present. : 

_ What is sadly and greatly wanted, however, at this present moment, 
is a second line of “rail” between Cairo and Suez, for the traffic has 
of late become enormous, and far too heavy for the single line of rail. 
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The “ goods trains” are incessantly running, by night as well as by 
day, and the line knows no rest. I pointed this circumstance out to 
our vice-consul, as well as to Monsieur de Lesseps, and to some of 
the French engineers who were employed on the maritime canal. 

This single line of rail had answered well enough for the purposes 
for which it was originally constructed—when there was only one line 
of steamers running from Suez—when there were only the Indian 
passengers and mails, and a few bales of silk and boxes of indigo to 
run along the iron-way. But since that time things have wonderfully 
changed '!—for a new strain came to bear upon it in the shape of the 
increased traffic that was introduced through the Egyptian company’s 
line of steamers bringing up from Abyssinia and Arabia large cargoes 
of merchandise, and conveying to and from Djedda hordes of Mahome- 
dan pilgrims bound to and from Mecca, most of whom now proceed by 
this line of steamers to their destination, instead of by the ancient 
and long-frequented route of the Desert, vid Akaba, where there used 
to be a garrison of Egyptian soldiers to protect them, and which has 
been withdrawn since the sea-line has been made the new highway. 

We have next a fresh additional strain on this single line of rail, 
owing to the greatly increased number of passengers, as well as goods 
and merchandise, in transit to and fro, in connexion with the French 
line of steamers to India and China, Mauritius, and Bourbon; and, as if 
the above was not enough, a new and unexpected strain has been 
brought to bear thereon, in the shape of heavy blocks of stones for 
the locks of the fresh-water canal, as well as for the new docks, and 
all the material required for the same, together with heavy machinery, 
iron-work, &c. &e. 

The business of the Messageries Impériales, alone, with their works, 
their stores, their packages, and their traffic, require and occupy the 
line. Next comes the Maritime Canal, which makes great use of this 
line of rail. Now all this extra and very heavy traffic loudly calls for the 
immediate laying down of a second line of rails, and every government 
in Europe that is interested in the commerce of the East, and that has 
possessions there, such as England, France, Spain, and Holland, should 
forward a “joint note” to the Egyptian government, demanding the 
construction of a second line of rails, without further delay ; otherwise 
we shall hear, very shortly, of either a dreadful loss of life and mu- 
tilation, from the collision of two trains, or of the temporary stoppage of 
the line, from the rails having been torn up or worn out. It is quite 
astonishing how this single line has withstood for so long a time this 
additional, constant, uninterrupted, and very heavy traffic on it, it 
having been opened for public use in the year 1857. I recal to mind 
my having proceeded, as a special favour, during its construction, on 
the engine, with my travelling-bag, a distance of twenty-eight miles, 
which was as far as it was then made, in December, 1856, where | 

had a dromedary in readiness to convey me across the Desert to Suez 
on my way to India. 
_ Should the line between the two places be rendered unserviceable, 
if even only for a week, it would be the means of putting all the 
Indian passengers, with their families and children, to the greatest 
possible inconvenience, to say nothing of the delay in forwarding on 
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the heavy boxes and mails. The distance between the two places is 
said to be eighty-four miles, and the time taken to travel the distance 
is six hours, though often longer. The Indian passengers and mails 
are taken through in five hours, and seventeen miles per hour cannot 
be said to be very expeditious travelling by an “express ” train ! 

There is only one passenger train a day between the two places, 
It leaves Cairo at half-past seven o’clock every morning, reaching Suez 
at half-past one p.M., at the earliest. It returns at halt- -past two P.M., 
or one hour after the train shall have arrived from Cairo. It often hap- 
pens the train does not reach Suez before two, or sometimes even 
three p.m., in which case, the passengers proceeding to Cairo do not 
reach that city before nine, or even ten o’clock at night! Such is 
railway management under the Egyptian system! The. people of the 
present day still hold to the maxim and dogma of their forefathers 
“whose strength was to sit still!” (Isaiah xxx. 7.) In the event of 
any serious collision occurring to a train conveying the Indian mails 
and passengers, and should loss of life or limb be the result, a heavy 
demand would be naturally made on the Egyptian government for the 
most ample compensation for the unfortunate sufferers, or their 
widowed families. A second line of rail, it seems to me, would prove 
the cheapest thing of the two, where labour is at the “ beck and call” 
of the government, at a nominal price. 

Thus far have 1 brought my narrative of the successful voyage 
through the Isthmus of Suez, from the shores of the Mediterranean to 
those of the Red Sea, in a pleasant and comfortable Dahabiéh, the 
whole distance by canalet travelling, to an end; and I feel both thank- 
ful and greatly gratified at having enjoyed so excellent an opportunity 
of seeing all the works in progress, in the company as well as in the 
agreeable society of the kind-hearted President of the “ Compagnie 
Universelle.” 

I will now recapitulate and touch upon matters in connexion with 
this great work, which has caused both hostility and ill will, as well as 
a feeling of great jealousy, in England. I will attempt to describe all 
the pros and cons of this grand scheme for uniting the two seas by 
means of a maritime canal across the so-called sandy Isthmus of Suez, 
which when completed, and in active operation, will be the means of 
rendering the voyage to India and China, and New South Wales, 
New Zealand, &e. &e., as well as to Natal and the east coast of the 
African continent, a much shorter one, as well as a much preferable one 
to that vid the Cape of Good Hope. But previous to so doing, | must 
observe that 1 am publishing these observations entirely and solely on 
my own responsibility and of my own free will, and, moreover, that ] 
have not been requested or invited by any party, or by any single 
personage whatsoever, to write an article in favour of the “Suez 
Maritime Canal ;” for my readers have been made aware, from the 
very commencement of this narrative, that a strong bias in favour 0! 
this great work has pervaded it, and I have conse quently felt it but 
right to make, in this place, the above disclaimer. 

Secondly.—A_ correspondence had been already opened between the 
directors of the Maritime Canal Company and those of the “ Austrian 
Lloyds” Company at Trieste, with the view of obtaining the inestim- 
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able advantage of their steamers, which proceeded from that port to 
Alexandria, and thence on to Jaffa and the coast of Syria, twice every 
month, to call at Port Said on their way; and Monsieur de Lesseps 
informed our party, the directors of the Austrian Company had 
agreed to the request made, and that their bi-monthly boats would be 
directed to touch at Port Said, on their way to and fro to Jaffa. 

Thirdly.—I have heard that the good folks at Alexandria are very 
jealous of this newly-formed seaport on the Egyptian shores of the 

lediterranean, for if it should “take” (as the saying is) with the com- 
mercial public, a good deal of the business now done at Alexandria 
would cease, and that Port Said would be a terrible thorn in its side; 
that house property, &c., would fall in value; to all of which it may be 
safely replied, that, with the vastly increasing commerce of Egypt, a 
second port will not be found by any means de trop, for there will be 
lenty of room for both to live and to thrive. 

Fourthly.—It has been stated and publisned in the newspapers that 
the French had erected fortresses and fortifications all along the line 
of canal through the Isthmus, and that the French flag was flying at 
every station and at every fortress throughout the Isthmus. Now, 
having ny own eyes open, and being of an inquisitive turn of mind— 
of a character peculiarly given to observation, and searching in every 
direction, I must in justice, conscientiously as well as solemnly declare, 
I saw not the slightest attempt or appearance of any fortification, for- 
tress, or fortified earthwork, all through the Isthmus, or even along 
any portion of either the maritime salt-water, or the Suez fresh-water 
canals. The only flags I saw, save and except those at the houses of 
the French and Greek consuls at Port Said, were the Egyptian ones, 
~a of these I certainly did see several flying at each station in the 

esert. 

Fifthiy.—It hes been said this Maritime Canal is a work to which 
the French government has given every assistance, for ulterior pur- 
poses, to suit the secret designs of the same. In reply to which, | can 
safely say, this great work is to be achieved by means of an “universal” 
company, Which is open to people of all nations to become shareholders 
therein. Each share is 500 franes, or 20/. sterling, of which four-filths, 
or 16/., have been paid up. By the last quotation thereof (which | 
have seen), as published in Paris on the 15th of January, 1865, the 
shares were at 435, or 18 per cent. discount, on the total amount of 
each share. The present shareholders rank amongst them several who 
are liberal-minded and intelligent men, although, no doubt, there are 
others who, from hatred and ill will towards England, fancy that by 
becoming purchasers of shares in the Suez Canal Company, it will 
afford them the means of gratifying their hearts’ desire in seeing 
England humbled by its success. Narrow-minded as well as hostile 
thoughts are not peculiar to the people of one country only. All the 
shares have been taken up, and for this assertion I have the assurance 
ofa member of the “ Direction.” No shares remain unsold, and, 
moreover, none are ever to be met with on the Bourse, so 1 was in- 
formed. 

Sixthly.—A contract has been entered into on the part of the Suez 
Canal Company with the Messieurs Dussaud of Port Said, to complete 
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the two piers or jetties at that port for the sum of (10,000,000) ten 
millions of francs; and another contract has been entered into with 
Monsieur Couvreux to excavate the canal at Le Seuil for the sum of 
fourteen millions of francs, and it is to be all finished and delivered 
over in the space of four years. The four contractors, including Messrs. 
Borel and Lavallay, who work from Lake Timsah to Suez, are to 
receive, in all, the sum of 110,000,000 francs. 

Seventhly.—It has been said the “ Maritime Canal” was a “ bubble 
scheme” (Lord Palmerston’s speech in the House of Commens) ; if 
so, so far from its having bursted into thin fragments, it has expanded 
and inflated itself into a tangible ball, and is gaining increased size and 
strength, the shares therein being marketable, and daily quoted on 
the Paris Bourse, like the shares in other companies, but with this 
difference, that the holders do not part with their shares. 

Eiighthly.—I never heard, during my tour through the Isthmus, any 
ill-natured remarks or observations, with reference to England’s oppo- 
sition to the making of this Maritime Canal, further than that as the 
canal advanced in its rapid progress towards completion, all enlightened 
and liberal-minded Englishmen would come to see the advantages of 
it to the world at large ; for it would have a commercial, a humane, and 
a civilising character. 

Ninthly.—1t had been proclaimed far and wide, when this grand 
scheme was first talked of and agitated, that the necessary funds for 
this gigantic undertaking would never be forthcoming. The result 
has quite disproved this assertion. 

Tenthly.—It has been made the great cheval de bataille, and put 
forth as the strongest piece de résistance, that the sands of the Desert 
would fill it up, should it ever be made. Now let us examine this 
argument, and see if it will stand; for it was made, evidently, at 
random. The desert across the Isthmus is a very different kind of 
desert to what the Lybian desert is. Let us commence with Port Said 
as our point of departure. Now from this port all the way to near to 
El Ferdane, a distance of 60 kilometres, or 374 miles, the Maritime 
Canal runs through the beds of the Menzdleh and the Ballah lakes. 
In that distance, therefore, there is no sand to fill up the bed of the 
canal. From £/ Ferdane to within a short distance of Lake Timsah, 
or a distance of 15 kilometres, or 9$ miles, I will fully admit the waters 
of the canal will flow through a gorge, or rather a very deep cutting 
of heavy sand. This will have the earnest attention of the engineers, 
employed for years on the works; and eventually, should it be found 
necessary to prevent the sand, not from the top or surface, be it ever 
remembered, but at the sides, or from the coats or edges of the em- 
bankments on either side, from crumbling away and falling into the 
canal, a facing of rough stones will be erected along their whole length 
on either side the canal. No apprehension is looked forward to from 
the sand above choking up the canal, for this good and substantial 
reason, that the canal will run north and south; for, in like manner, 1D 
these directions do the winds mostly blow; or rather, as I have already 
observed, the prevailing wind for ten months of the year is the 
northerly one—that is to say, parallel with the canal, and not across, oF 
into it. From the south end of the Lake Zimsah, by Toussoum, as far 
as the Serapéum (i.e. to the 95th kilometre), a distance of 15 kilo- 
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metres, or 9% miles, as the ground is elevated, there will be a deep 
cutting through the sand, but to the extent of one-half only of what it 
will be at Le Seuil; here, however, the soil is of a harder nature, 
and less sandy, while from the 95th kilometre, as far as Chalouf-el- 
Tarrabat, the canal will pass through the deep beds of the “ Bitter 
lakes,” for a distance of 45 kilometres, or 284 miles, and from this last 
spot the excavations will be made in a hard, calcareous soil, interspersed 
with large round stones, all the way to the head of the Red Sea nearly; 
so that out of a total distance of 150 kilometres from sea to sea, only 30 
kilometres thereof will have to be made through deep cuttings of sand ; 
the remainder, or four-fifths, of the canal will pass through the beds 
of lakes, or through argillaceous and calcareous soils. 

I have already stated (in the V. 1. M. for last month) that I should 
have more to say of that portion of the Maritime Canal which passed 
through the bed of the lake Menzdleh, and I now resume the subject. 
On my voyage to Port Said, my particular attention was directed to the 
nature of the soil on either side of the canal, as we were passing 
through this lake, and I could not help remarking to one or two of 
my fellow-travellers, and especially to one of my own countrymen, 
that this said lake “Menzdleh would prove the greatest difficulty with 
which the French engineers would have to contend. I noticed, here 
and there, that several gaps or fissures had been made by the waves 
of the lake, whose waters had broken with great force on to the em- 
bankments on each side of the canal, but especially on those of the 
western side, and that in three or four different places the water 
flowed out of the lake into the canal. On looking more minutely into 
the nature of the embankments, which had been formed from the ex- 
cavations from the canal, 1 saw that the soft ooze, and thin liquid 
mud, whose upper portions had been dried into a light loamy earth, 
thickly impregnated with a fine sand, had not sufficient tenacity to 
resiss the breaking of the waves, which, whenever the winds blew 
strongly, always made one or more breaches in the embankments. 
In the course of conversation, I learnt these breaches had not only 
given a great deal of trouble to the chief engineer, but had likewise 
caused him a great deal of mental anxiety as well. As it was of the 
greatest importance to make these embankments as solid as possible, 
and impervious to the waves of the lake, through whose soft bed this 
canal has been excavated, it had, at this present time, been resolved 
not only to raise the embankments considerably, but to make them 
double their present width, as well as to give them a gradually shelv- 
ing slope on the sides facing the lake, in order that the waves should 
break harmlessly thereon. But this alone will not answer, for the 
80il was of too light, too soft, and too porous a nature, and without 
any adhesion therein to withstand the pressure thereon, and from a 
close and an attentive ocular view which I took on the spot, I felt 
convinced, to make the Maritime Canal practicable and durable, where 
it traverses the bed of the Lake Menzdleh, it will be necessary to find 
@ good foundation whereon to build up a wall of rough stone masonry, 
on the inside of each embankment; otherwise, the heavy pressure of 
the superincumbent soil, acted upon by a constant and incessant fil- 
tration from the waters of the lake, as well as by the sheer force of 
gravitation, will cause the sides of the canal to bulge, and to fall into 
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the canal, the more so when the canal shall have been excavated to 
its intended depth of twenty-seven feet. From what I saw at Port 
Said, I am not afraid of the mouth of the canal “ silting up;” this 
seemed to me to be the least of all the enumerated “ difficulties.”’ 

Eleventh—Now for one word about the estimated cost of this 
canal. It has been calculated and computed that this Maritime Canal 
will cost only eight millions sterling (de. 200,000,000 francs). As I 
have never known any single estimate, with reference either to public 
buildings on a large scale or to canals, to have proved correct in the 
sequel in any country in the world, | will freely admit, 1 expect this 
canal to be no exception to the general rule, and that it will cost, ere 
it is finished and rendered a perfect work for the purposes intended, 
fully one-fourth additional, say (10,000,000/.) ten millions sterling ; 
but, in the event of both sides of the canal having to be faced with 
stone throughout, from sea to sea, an extra sum will have to be added; 
but under ten millions sterling 1 look upon the full completion 
thereof as an impossibility, so as to render this Maritime Canal 
thoroughly perfect and effective. And this sum is the amount stated 
by Mr. Hawkshaw, in his published report, to be the probable cost, 
allowing for all contingencies. 

Twelfth.—The abolition of the forced labour or corvée system, by 
means of the Egyptian fellaks (or indigenous labourers), was an “ un- 
toward event,” and a “heavy blow” to the pecuniary interests of the 
Company. This unpalatable contretemps has since, however, by means 
of “arbitration,” been adjusted, and the shock mitigated, by the 
decision of the French Emperor, who, with the consent of the three 
parties concerned in the matter, was chosen as arbitrator to arrange 
all the differences that had arisen, politically, territorially, and pecu- 
niarily ; these three parties being the Sultan at Constantinople, the 
Viceroy of Egypt, and the “ Compagnie Universelle,” and it was 
decreed in Paris that a compensation in money should be paid by the 
Egyptian government to this “ Compagnie Universelle,” as an equiva- 
lent for the heavy loss, which, in a pecuniary light, they have sustained 
by the abolition of the corvée (or forced labour). Now, the amount of 
this compensation, to be paid by the Egyptian government to the 
shareholders of the above Company, is no less than (38,000,000) 
thirty-eight millions of francs, or upwards of a million and a half 
sterling! and the manner in which this figure was settled, and the 
proper amount decided on, was on this wise. In the agreement which 
was drawn up and signed between the late Viceroy of Egypt and the 
“* Compagnie Universelle,” it was arranged that four-fifths of the 
workmen and labourers to be employed on the canal should consist of 
Egyptians, or the Viceroy’s own subjects; and, further, that in the 
first article of the “ Rules,” dated 20th July, 1856, it was decreed 
that— 1st. “ The labourers who shall be employed on the works of the 
Company shall be furnished (and provided) by the Egyptian govera- 
ment, according to the demands of the (French) chief ‘engineers, and 
according to their requirements ;’ 2nd. That as there still remained 
23,700,000 metres cubes to“ excavate,” and 32,000,000 metres cubes to 
“dredge,” all of which was to have been executed (bear this in mind!) 
by the Viceroy’s own fellahs, or poor agricultural labourers and soldiers, 
for next to nothing, with but little expense to the “ Compagnie 
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Universelle ; 3rd. That since the abolition of this corvée or forced 
Jabour system, the additional expenses which they will have to incur 
being estimated at 1 france and 19 centimes per metre cube for the 
23,700,000 cubic metres; and 0 franc and 15 centimes per metre cube 
for the 32,000,000 cubic metres, will amount to— 


For the first-named works . . . 28,200,000 francs 
And for the second-named works . 4,800,000 __,, 





Total million 33,000,000 _,, 
And as “analogous calculations,” whenever ap- 
plied to “ works of art,” have ever shown, the 
“Compagnie” will be obliged to sustain a 
further loss for “ contingencies” to the amount 


ot— say . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 5,000,000 ” 





Grand total millions . . 88,000,000 __,, 


it was agreed and decided that this sum should be reimbursed to the 
“ Compagnie Universelle.” 

Thirteenth—The country situated to the eastward of Zag-a-Zig, and 
known under the name of the Ouady (or Wady), was purchased by 
the “ Compagnie Universelle” as a good “ territorial speculation,” 
which, when irrigated by the fresh water from the new canal they were 
constructing, would give ample returns. Each successive year wit- 
nesses an increase of inhabitants, as well as of cultivation, and the 
“rents” received for the year 1863 amounted to 150,000 francs, or 
60002. sterling !—which might be doubled and even trebled as the 
land is brought into cultivation. This will form a good “ material ” 
ore for a portion of the five per cent. interest on the shares. 

iewed in this light, the purchase of the “ Ouady” has proved an 
excellent speculation, and a wise forethought. 

Fourteenth.—The ‘“‘ Canal Maritime” has already cost, according to 
the statement of one of my informants, 110,000,000 francs, and 
according to the statement of another informant, only 80,000,000 
francs. I will leave this portion of the canal question untouched, as 
I cannot give a correct statement, or one that can be relied upon. I 
must, therefore, refer my readers, who are at all curious on this point, 
to the last annual report, which was published in Paris (August, 1864). 
I have been informed that inclusive of the eighty-four millions of 
francs,* which sum was awarded by arbitration to the Company, there 
is a balance of 210,000,000 frances in hand, inclusive of the accumu- 
lated interest thereon. 

Fifteenth.—Politically speaking, let us admit, for argument’s sake, 
that the realisation of the Suez Canal scheme will give the French 
nation a greater preponderance in Egypt than it at present obtains, 
it does not by any means follow that that nation will either annex the 
ancient land of the Pharaohs, or proceed to conquer it by force of arms, 
and incorporate it, as was done by Algeria, under the title of “La France 





* For a full analysis of the various items which aggregate the above grand 
total, I must refer my readers to the journal L’/sthme de Suez of the 1st of August, 


1864, which contains them tm extenso. 
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Egyptienne.” Austria would not relish the idea of having so powerful 
a neighbour on her western side, and also at her southern portals; 
nor would Turkey acquiesce in the spoliation of her territory ; neither 
would England submit to the overland route to her Indian possessions 
being cut off. It would therefore follow, as a natural consequence, 
that these three powers would unite to prevent such a “ catastrophe” 
as the annexation of Egypt by France taking place; and in the event 
of any design (should such ever occur) on the part of Russia, for in- 
stance, to make use of the Suez Maritime Canal for the purpose of 
sending gradually and singly a fleet of iron-clads into the Indian seas, 
with the object of carrying fire and sword into the coasts of British 
India, our own navy would, no doubt, be able to give a very good 
account of them, and prevent the realisation of such an “ untoward” 
occurrence—one of our own “iron-clads” in the Red Sea, with her 
head-quarters at Suez, and a second one at Aden, with the Island of 
Perim, a British possession, and strongly fortified, and the Island of 
Zanzibar, become eventually a British possession, surely no appre- 
hension of future evil to England’s power ought to prey upon the 
minds of our own countrymen. 

Siateenth.—From the above reasoning, it is evident that the “ Land 
of Egypt” must remain a neutral ground, and under its own Viceroy, 
if only for the sake of the peace of Europe ; neither would England 
be permitted either by France or by Russia to hold Egypt, and in- 
corporate that country with the British possessions, for a direful war 
would, inevitably, be the result. 

Seventeenth.—The Suez fresh-water canal which conveys the Nile 
water to the shores of the Red Sea, and which is navigable for the 
largest Dahabiéhs, cost 10,000,000 francs, or 400,000/. sterling—at 
least, that was the sum awarded by the French Emperor’s “ arbi- 
trement’’ as “compensation” to the “ Compagnie Universelle,” for 
its being made over to the Viceroy of Egypt as his own property. 

This canal will prove of the greatest benefit, not only to Suez itself, 
but to the Desert, as it will induce cultivators of the soil to come and 
settle down therein, and sow the irrigated sands with grain, cereals, 
and cotton-plants. New villages will arise, inhabitants will flock 
thither, horned cattle, and sheep, and goats will increase and multiply, 
and the wilderness will become re-peopled—this, of itself, will prove a 
great blessing to the “ Land of Egypt.” 

Highteenth.— W hether this Maritime Canal will ever prove a source 
of gain, in a pecuniary point of view; or, to put it in another way, 
whether the number of vessels that will proceed through it will, by the 
amount of toll-dues which they will have to pay, suffice to defray the 
repairs thereof, as well as the interest due on the shares, I am not 
competent to pronounce an opinion. Time alone can solve this 
problem. I only look to the great benefits that will be conferred by 
the work itself on merchants, shipowners, crews, and passengers, by 
avoiding the long, tedious, as well as boisterous passages to and fro 
vid the Cape of Good Hope; but, admitting that it will not prove 
a profitable speculation, what of that circumstance? It is by no 
means a new thing under the sun that the first endeavours to accom- 
plish a great work have not proved a profitable speculation to the 
earliest or original venturers in such good and noble undertakings. 
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How many of such estimable persons have not sacrificed the price of 
their shares, both principal and interest, for the sake of the public, 
and, therefore, general welfare? Look at the instance of the two 
handsome bridges across the Thames, the one of stone (Waterloo) and 
the other of iron (Southwark); have they ever compensated their 
original shareholders? When the first line of railway in England 
was laid down, from Manchester to Liverpool, was it not pooh-pooh’d, 
and were not the public-spirited shareholders laughed at and derided 
for having invested their money in a morass which would swallow it 
all up (the Chat Moss)? Did the fact of the breaking, and conse- 
quent loss, of the Atlantic telegraph cable, on the ¢wo first attempts 
to lay it down, prevent a company of public-spirited persons from 
contributing thetr money for the construction of a fresh cable to 
make a third attempt? Then, again, look at the Thames Tunnel, 
principal and interest swallowed up, but the Tunnel exists ; and again, 
we have the instance of the Great Eastern steam-ship ; but, in all 
these cases, posterity has been benefited, and although the money that 
was advanced to carry out the above purposes has been lost to indivi- 
duals, yet it has been a gain to the community at large. So, also, it 
may possibly prove in the case of the Suez Maritime Canal; if (unfor- 
tunately) the original shareholders should never see their money again, 
yet all the nations of the world will benefit by the canal, and to 
France will be awarded the praise as well as the glory of its happy 
as well as successful realisation. 

Nineteenth—I have endeavoured to place this undertaking—this 
great undertaking, I should have said—in every possible view before 
my readers, with the couleur de rose light of the hope of its speedy and 
successful realisation shed and poured out upon it; as well as with a 
slight overcast of a sombre shadowing cloud thereon.* My sole object 
and wish in the above lengthened description, which I have written to 
please as well as to satisfy all parties, if possible, has been to do away 
with the bitter prejudices against it, and to endeavour to show 
that the creation of the canal, through the Isthmus of Suez, 
is both a commercial and a humanising undertaking, and not a 
political one. 

Twentieth.—So far from the workmen, artificers, labourers, as well 
as the chief engineers and medical officers being all Frenchmen, and 
“ French soldiers who have taken their discharge” to serve in Egypt, I 
will in this place only remark, from what fell under my own personal 
observation, that the chief engineer at Le Sewil is of Italian origin—so 
was Monsieur Sciama; that the medical officer at Kantara is a Greek, 
and that French workmen and ouvriers were in the minority, for the 
greater portion thereof consisted of Egyptians, Arabs, Italians, Greeks, 
Germans, and Maltese; and one of the best workmen in the foundry 
at Port Said was a Dalmatian! This last workman not only made 
the mould for, but successfully cast at the first operation, the boiler 
for the Messieurs Dussaud’s little steamer. 

Having summed up, in twenty paragraphs, a full account of the pros 
and cons of the great maritime Suez Canal, I will take leave of the 
subject, and resume my observations on the “ Land of Egypt.” 


_— 





* The excavation of the deep canal through the Menzaleh lake—the only 
formidable difficulty which I foresaw. 
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A VISIT TO HISTORICAL ACQUAINTANCES. 





Lorp Dersy’s suggestion that an Exhibition of National Portraits 
of all the most eminent contemporaries of their respective eras would 

t historical interest, and also serve to illustrate the progress 
of the art and its condition at various periods, was a very happy thought ; 
and it has resulted in the assemblage at South Kensington of such a 
collection of portraits of persons eminent in British history (many of 
which have been painted by artists of eminence) as the world has never 
seen. ‘This intellectual feast is spread in those galleries on the south side 
of the Horticultural Society’s gardens, which were the refreshment courts 
in the Exhibition of 1862. 

Looking “ at the collection as a whole, at the length of history over 
which it ranges, the variety of sources from which it has been taken, and 
the multitude of persons represented,” it may be truly said that a collec- 
tion of portraits so interesting has never before been brought together ; 
and the student of our annals, the artist—nay, every Englishman, is to 
be congratulated on being now brought face to face in one view with so 
many worthies of British history again assembled as contemporaries— 
with the persons whose deeds are the materials of national history, and 
whose portraits revive many a memorable scene before our eyes. 

From many a stately old gallery and far-off manor-house of England, 
from many a noble mansion standing amid ancestral trees and “ familiar 
with forgotten years,” where, night after night, from one generation to 
another, the cold moonlight has passed through mullioned panes across 
these shadows of historic ancestors, and the ruddy blaze of the family 
hearth has glowed upon them, they now come to this silent congress of 


—— heroes, patriots, bards, and kings. 


They mingle the ever-living interest of personal life and character with 
the stirring remembrances of public events. Portraits are here that seem 
to waft a breath of serener atmosphere upon us; others, that take back 
our thoughts to the darkest memories of the Tower. 


A palace and a prison on each hand, 


are suggested by the portrait of many a royal favourite and royal victim 
of the Tudor reigns, and faces here look upon each other from the canvas 
that in life were parted by the scaffold. 

lt is true that the Exhibition is of such a character that it is best 
appreciated by an educated taste and by the student of history and of 
art, and it is opened at a time when people’s minds are more occupied 
by present politics than past history; but the Exhibition forms a pro- 
minent as well as unique feature in the season of 1866, and is already 
well appreciated by the public. And although better and well-known 
portraits of a few of the persons here represented have, unfortunately, 
not been lent for this Exhibition, palaces of royalty, seats of learning, 
and many of the noblest historic houses of the realm have contributed 
the best of their portrait treasures. And here let the valuable and suc- 
cessful services of the Reverend James Beck be honourably acknowledged. 

Archbishops and ambassadors, courtiers and councillors, soldiers and 
statesmen, painters and poets, each “ in his habit as he lived,” look down 
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upon us ; fair women, who in their day were queens of society, queens 
of nations, queens of hearts, are here in silent array upon the walls; 


we see many a face that points the old moral of the vanity of earthly 
distinctions ; and 


The pale smile of beauties in the grave 


gleams in the throng of brilliant life that moves amidst the flowers and 
sunshine of a London season. 

Seeing that we have so much reason to thank the zealous and intel- 
ligent gentlemen by whom the special business of selection was under- 
taken, it seems somewhat ungracious to criticise any of their acts; but 
it is the drawback of this important Exhibition that, not only the name 
given by the owner of a portrait has been in some instances attached to 
it in the face of circumstances obviously invalidating its claim, but that 
too many specimens of what has been called “the manufactured por- 
traiture of ancestors” have been accepted. The uncritical method which 
has been adopted by functionaries who are themselves accomplished critics 
in art, has encumbered the Exhibition with many portraits positively 
worthless. Mr. Planché appears to us perfectly justified in condemning 
the exhibition at all of apocryphal or fabricated portraits, particularly those 
which form what is called “The Plantagenet Series,” without a word of 
warning even as to the period when they were painted. The public 
objects of such an Exhibition should have been regarded rather than that 
pride of possessors which (in the words of the Zimes critic) “ prefers an 
obvious misdescription or misappropriation to the truth.” The Science 
and Art department of the Committee of Council on Education has un- 
dertaken this Exhibition, but surely neither art nor education can be 
advanced by such acquiescence iu error, or by the amazing absurdity of 
exhibiting worthless seventeenth-century paintings as portraits of Fair 
Rosamond and Jane Shore! To many other portraits names have been 
attached which can only “ mislead and bewilder ;’ and it may be said 
that most of the portraits assigned in the catalogue to the Plantagenet 
reigns, have been made up from illuminated manuscripts or monumental 
efigies. Even in the Elizabethan period instances of misnomer are 
many ; take, for example, the portrait No. 342, bearing no less a name 
than that of Shakspeare, and stated in the catalogue to be lent by her 
Majesty from Hampton Court. 

With the exception of Lord Verulam’s small portrait of Edward 
Grimston, a diplomatist of the time of Henry VI.—a forcible and har- 
moniously coloured painting, which affords a good example of the really 
valuable results, artistic as well as historical, that the gathering together 
of such a collection as this may serve—the series of authentic portraiture 
begins with Holbein. Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, is said to have 
possessed, in the following century, a larger number of his works than 
any other person, and to have been the first English nobleman who 
really valued them; it is therefore probable that we owe the preserva- 
tion of many of the works of Holbein here assembled to that ever- 
memorable collector.* One of them (but of this Holbein can hardly have 


* It would have been interesting if we could have here compared Lord War- 
wick’s portrait of the Earl (No. 723), by Rubens, with the Duke of Sutherland’s 
portrait of him by Vandyke, Rubens’s illustrious pupil. 
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been the painter) is a portrait of his father, Philip Howard, Earl of 
Arundel, + faithful and constant, who, under Elizabeth’s persecuting 
hatred, languished in the Tower until his death ; another is a portrait 
(No. 102) of his great-grandfather, the accomplished poet and soldier, 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey (beheaded by Henry VIII. in 1547), 
whose father was Holbein’s patron; and of that nobleman, also, her Ma. 
jesty sends a portrait (No. 165) from the collection at Windsor. 

The greatest portrait-painter in England after Holbein’s time—Sir 
Antonio More, who has been called the rival of Titian—introduced a 
style of portraiture before unknown. He is said to have come to Eng- 
land to paint Mary’s portrait when Philip was her suitor, and he returned 
with Philip to Spain. A noble portrait of this great painter, by himself, 
is lent by Lord Spencer. 

The historical splendour of Elizabeth’s reign is certainly not reflected 
in its portrait-painting, and the rapid progress which the art subsequently 
made in this country contrasts remarkably enough with its state in reigns 
when foreigners were the only portrait-painters and British artists were 
very few. Elizabeth’s reign was, as an able reviewer remarks, “a 
bad time for the arts of portraiture. The costume, in which the queen 
led the taste of both sexes, and was a keen critic after her fashion, was 
overladen, stiff, and unbecoming. The monstrous ruffs, high-shouldered 
leg-of-mutton sleeves, long-pointed stomachers, and broad-hipped Spanish 
fardingales of the women are not redeemed from deformity by all their 
wealth of lace, embroidery, pearls, and jewels ; while the round hats of 
the men—uglier anticipations of our own ‘ chimney-pots’—their long- 
waisted doublets, their hose, wide-swelling at the thigh and tight to the 
knee, would defy even a Titian to make them picturesque, in spite of 
silk and satin and velvet, lace and slashes, ropes of pearl, rich pendants, 
jewelled belts, and hatbands of goldsmiths’ work. ‘There never was a 
time when foppery ran so rampant, and the queen was the worst of all in 
the bad taste and extravagance of her attire.” 

Costume, perhaps, became more favourable for portrait-painting after 
Elizabeth’s time ; at all events, some great painters became naturalised 
in England during the reign of James I., little as that royal boor and 
pedant knew of art ; and in this Exhibition we have some of the best ex. 
amples of the works of Van Somer, Mytens, and Cornelius Jansen—the 
last-mentioned great artist’s portrait of himself, a very fine and charac- 
teristic work, is lent by Lord Ravensworth. Under Charles I. (whose 
predilection for the arts has been well said to have been as hereditary “in 
his family as its gift of beauty, its dowry of sadness, and its fate of violent 
deaths”), the art of portrait-painting attained, in the pencil of Vandyke, 
a refined grace of drawing and composition that seems well in harmony 
with the persons he best loved to represent. The Exhibition is rich in the 
works of Vandyke, and it ends with the period of the Revolution, which 
is illustrated by works that form a striking contrast in their gaudy 
colouring and theatrical extravagance to the works of preceding artists. 

From this glance at the succession of portrait-painters, as illustrated in 
the Exhibition, we must now return to the reign of Henry VIII., which 
is so well represented that we seem, truly, to “step back into his full 
court.”’ Of the detestable tyrant himself there are more than enough 
portraits collected here: they have, at least, the merit of resembling each 
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other. Henry is seen amidst the wives whom he beheaded, and is sur- 
rounded by some of the great Churchmen and courtiers of his time. Here 
are Wolsey, and Thomas Cromwell, the short-lived recipient of much of 
Henry’s plunder of church lands ; here, too, are martyrs who resisted his 
usurpations, Fisher, a of Rochester, and the illustrious Sir Thomas 
More, whose portrait by Holbein is, perhaps, one of the finest of all the 
treasures shown in this collection. There are several portraits of the 
youthful and weakly Edward; the best attainable one (Mr. H. D. Sey- 
mour’s) of the young king’s uncle, the “proud Protector Somerset,” 
beheaded in 1552; and Lord Houghton’s portrait of the fair and ill-fated 
Lady Jane Grey, nominated by Edward to be his successor, who has been 
called the sweetest and most saintly martyr of a reign that was rich in 
martyrs and victims. There are several portraits of Queen Mary, and 
near her is her famous partisan, Henry Fitzalan, last Earl of Arundel of 
that ancient name. Here, too, are portraits that recal events of sad 
memory in what has been called “the sunset of the old faith; for we 
have Cranmer, and the feeble-looking yet fearless Latimer ; and if “the 
light of martyrdom” is on these, Lord Taunton’s finely-painted head of 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, No. 202, recals the a of Smithfield. 
From Lambeth Palace comes the portrait, too, of that nobly-born and 
gentler churchman Cardinal Pole, last Roman Catholic Archbishop* of 
Canterbury, by whom, as legate, England was solemnly reunited to Rome 
in the parliament held in November, 1554. From the Hampton Court 
collection her Majesty sends Sir Antonio More’s delicately-coloured por- 
trait of Philip of Spain ; and the king who sent the Armada here meets 
Howard, the lord admiral, who defeated it. The Exhibition contains 
many portraits of Queen Elizabeth, of various degrees of interest, from 
the charming portrait of her at sixteen (which is certainly not by Holbein), 
lent by her Majesty from Hampton Court, to the strange allegorical por- 
trait in which pt is represented with Death leaning over her chair; here, 
too, several of her victims meet her, and amongst them the ill-fated Essex 
and the false and despicable Leicester; and near her portraits we see 
Robert Carey, afterwards Earl of Monmouth, who, ot her chamber 
window in Richmond Palace, waited (as it is said) the signal of her death 
to bear the news to James in Scotland. 

The portraits of Mary Queen of Scots, to which most visitors first make 
their way, are sadly contradictory of each other, and not one of them, as 
it would seem, is of any authenticity, though perhaps the portrait by 
Janet is the best resemblance. Near the portraits of the fair and unhappy 
queen herself are those of Mary of Guise, her mother (the royal foundress 
of that matchless chapel of the Holy Trinity, at Edinburgh, which theft 
and Vandalism have lately destroyed), of Darnley, and of the Countess 
of Lenox; and of those connected with her we have, at all events, one of 
the four Marys—Mary Beatoun (No. 331); the noble Howard (Thomas, 
fourth Duke of Norfolk, No. 268), her ill-fated lover and champion ; the 
famous “ Bess of Hardwick,” her stern and unfriendly gaoler, and Thomas 
Sackville, Earl of Dorset, whom Queen Elizabeth sent to superintend her 
execution. 

Elizabeth’s time has been called the reign of learned women, and the 
present collection contains many characteristic representatives; for, be- 
sides the queen herself, and her accomplished rival, Mary Stuart, we 
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have the daughter of the illustrious Sir Thomas More, and the famous 
Anne Clifford, Countess of Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery (whom 
her tutor might well have saluted by the epithet “ eruditissima,” which 
Elizabeth’s tutor Ascham had applied to Queen Katherine Parr), she 
who defied Cromwell himself; and—‘“ the subject of all verse’ —Mar 
Sidney, Countess of Pembroke, to whom her brother inscribed his “ Ar- 
cadia.” 

The heroines of history are, indeed, well represented, for, besides 
Margaret Roper (No. 78, erroneously entitled Queen Katherine of 
Aragon), we have (No. 288) Alice, Countess of Derby, the “‘ Amaryllis” 
of Spenser ; Lady Arabella Stuart, the fair and unhappy victim of the 
cruelty of Elizabeth and James I.; Charlotte de la Tremouille, another 
Countess of Derby, the noble and heroic lady who had the honour of 
being the last person to submit to the parliament (her portrait, No. 554, 
is a charming one, and all the more interesting from its connexion with 
the ancestry of the noble earl to whom we owe the Exhibition); Anne, 
Countess of Morton, who, in the disguise of a French servant, took the 
youngest daughter of Charles I., afterwards ‘“ La Belle Henriette,” in 
safety to Paris, and near to her, that celebrated princess herself (No. 
582); the courageous sister of Colonel Lane, who aided the escape of 
Charles to Bristol ; Lady Dorothy Sidney, the ‘‘ Saccharissa”’ of Waller's 
poem ; the noble Lettice Fitzgerald ; Blanche, Lady Arundell of Wardour, 
who defended her husband’s castle, and Rachel Lady Russell. 

Of the famous men who shed a lustre on the reign of Elizabeth, many 
are represented in this collection ; and certainly 


——those who fought, and spoke, and sung, 


were in no period of our history more prominent and famous than in that 
memorable reign. England never had wiser councillors, greater poets, 
more daring soldiers and sailors, more enterprising discoverers, more 
princely merchants. The collection is enriched by portraits of the great 
Burleigh, of Cecil, and of Sidney ; of Raleigh, and Drake, and Frobisher ; 
of Ben Jonson, and Shakspeare, and Spenser; of Sutton, the worthy 
founder of the Charterhouse ; and the collegiate Gresham, builder of the 
Royal Exchange. Chivalry and accomplishments in arts and arms could 
have no better representative than Raleigh, of whom the Marquis of 
Bath sends the fine full-length portrait, No. 750, and Sidney (well re- 
presented in the Earl of Warwick’s beautiful half-length, No. 274)— 
Sidney, the well-graced and gifted, who stands apart even amongst the 
many noble figures of the reign. 

A remarkable series of portraits of great churchmen illustrate the 
history of their times. The portraits of William of Wykeham and 
Archbishop Chicheley (the latter a copy from the original at Lambeth 
Palace) were probably composed from monumental effigies; but one 
cannot see them together without thinking how the prelate-architect 
found the youthful Chicheley in a field tending his father’s flock, nor 
without calling before the mind the calm figure of the primate founding 
amidst the civil tumult of the fifteenth century those noble institutions 
of charity and learning, which have made his name almost as immortal 
as that of his illustrious patron. Apocryphal as the representations may 
be, a host of memories are called up by the portraits of Arundel, the 
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warlike archbishop who placed Henry Bolingbroke upon the throne, and 
condemned Richard to his dungeon in Pomfret ; of Oldham, Bishop of 
Exeter, founder of the Free Grammar School of Manchester; of Alcock, 
Bishop of Ely, chancellor to Henry VII., who founded Jesus College, 
Cambridge; of Archbishop Warham, the friend of Erasmus; and, as 
already mentioned, the inflexible Bishop Fisher, who so firmly denied 
Henry VIII.’s assumed headship of the Church. The Reformation pre- 
lates, too, are well represented; and here the very opposites in Church 

lemics meet. We have already mentioned the portraits of Cranmer 
and Latimer, of Wolsey, Pole, and Gardiner : besides these, we have the 
gentle Bishop Jewell, the primates Whitgift, and Grindal, and Parker ; 
here, too, is Knox, the insolent and sacrilegious apostle of the Scottish 
Reformation. Then come Andrews, Bishop of Winchester; and Arch- 
bishop Laud, the illustrious victim of the Puritans; and Williams, that 
loyal Welshman, Lord- Keeper and Archbishop of York, who fortified 
Conway for King Charles ; Bishop Juxon, the royal martyr’s pious and 
faithful friend ; the learned Ussher, Archbishop of Armagh; the good 
Jeremy Taylor; the munificent Sheldon, Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
and the loyal John Cosin, Bishop of Durham on the Restoration. 

The painter’s name appears to be known of only three hundred and 
forty out of the thousand and thirty portraits described in the catalogue ; 
sixty works are ascribed to Holbein, seventy-eight to Cornelius Jansen, 
fifty-one to Vandyke, and thirty-one to Sir Peter Lely. The other 
artists of whose works we have specimens are: Mabuse (three), Mytens 
(one), Janet (five), More (twelve), Zucchero (fourteen), Pourbus (one), 
Mare Garrard (eleven), Lucas de Heere (eight), Pierino del Vaga (one), 
Hilliard (four), Isaac Oliver (two), Patoun (one), Jordano (one), Bur- 
bage (one), his own (or two, if he really painted the “ Chandos Shak- 
speare), Faithorne (one), Van Somer (fourteen), Sir Nicolas Bacon (one), 
Rembrandt (one), Gerard Honthorst (five), George Jamesone (four), 
Breughel (one), Henry Stone (three), Rubens (three), Daniel Mytens 
(six), Walker (ten), Dobson (nine), Leigh (one), Mireveldt (four), Jan 
Steen (one), Henry Cooke (one), Mary Beale (tive), Cuyp (one), John 
Taylor (two), Hanneman (two), Gasker (two), Wissing (three), Riley 
(two), Carlo Maratti (two), and single specimens of the works of Bower, 
Laniere, Honthorst, Cleyn, Roussel, Sadler, Van der Helt, Cooper, 
Switz, Richardson, Mignard, Balthasar Gerbier, Millar, Michael Wright, 
John Greenhill, Vandevelde, Netscher, Medina, Huysman, Flatman, 
Snelling, Tilson, and Kneller. Some of these are not named by Walpole. 

It will be seen, therefore, that some of the portraits are assigned to 
artists of little celebrity, and that the artists are unknown who painted 
between six and seven hundred of the portraits exhibited! As to a large 
number of these, neither the character of the person represented nor any 
merit in the portrait invite inquiry; but there are many portraits as well 
of eminent persons, as portraits of artistic merit, which afford interesting 
subjects for comparative study, with a view to the identification of their 
authorship.* Many of the portraits attributed to Holbein are obviously 
not his work at all; and most of the Elizabethan series assigned by 


* Who, for instance, painted the portrait (No. 336) of “ Edmund Spenser,” and 
the portrait (No. 660) of “Edmund Waller,” the court poet of the Stuarts? 
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their owners to Zucchero, are the work of other painters whose very 
names are unknown.* The Marquis of Salisbury’s portrait of the 
Queen herself is believed, however, to have been really painted by 
Zucchero; and the Hampton Court portrait of “ Mary Stuart, Queen of 
Scots” (321), the painter of which is not meutioned in the catalogue, is 
no doubt-Janet. Lord Taunton’s portrait of that unhappy queen, which 
is assigned to Lucas Cornelli, can hardly have been painted by the artist 
of that name, who painted pictures by the square yard for Henry VIII. 
and had afterwards to turn cook. To him is ascribed in the catalogue 
the portrait gravely called “ John of Gaunt,” which may, however, have 
been made up by Cornelli from the monument in old St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, two centuries after his time. In like manner, the portrait of the 
famous Archbishop Arundel, the friend of Bolingbroke, was probably 
designed in the time of Henry VIII. from his monumental effigy. ‘The 
portrait called “ Richard Nevill, Earl of Warwick” (the ‘ king-maker”), 
belongs to the beginning of the seventeenth century, and is absurdly mis- 
appropriated. But it is not the object of the present article to pursue 
this branch of the subject. 

It is more agreeable to speak of such authentic works as Holbein’s 
portrait of “ Henry VIII. and his Family” (170), the only original 
representation of these royal personages; his immortal delineation of 
“ Sir Thomas More;” his “ Sir Henry Guildford,” a very fine specimen, 
formerly at Hampton Court, lent by her Majesty ; Vandyke’s portraits 
of “ King Charles 1.” and “Queen Henrietta Maria,” and of many 
celebrities of the time—the portraits of “ Strafford” (624), and Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, may be particularly mentioned ;—works which are 
among the great ornaments of the exhibition. If (as Mr. Samuel Red- 
grave, in his preface to the catalogue, remarks) the works of our native 
painters occupy little space in this year’s collection of national portraits, 
which ends with the reign of James II., they will fill a conspicuous 
place in the exhibition designed for next year. Meantime, we are 
grateful to Lord Derby for, and congratulate the public upon, the 
opportunity of now viewing such a collection of the celebrated cha- 
racters of our history in ages of the deepest interest for all time, as- 
sembled at South Kensington from all parts of England, as at the spell 
of a potent magician, to 

Come like shadows—so depart ! 


W.S. G. 





* Of the portraits erroneously attributed to Holbein we have a striking example 
in No. 54, which is obviously a portrait of Charles V., together with Ferdinand of 
Aragon, but is described as a portrait of Henry VIL. and attributed to Holbein. 
_ > This view is confirmed by Mr. Planche’s letter in The Builder, where some 
interesting criticisms on the portraits in the Plantagenet reigns will be found. 








